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PREFACE 


Tais book deals with the part played by language in the mental 
development of English children, the course of which I have 
attempted to trace partly with the help of such recorded research 
as I have been able to locate and partly by means of objective 
tests specifically designed for the purpose. Most of the original 
material so employed will be found in the form of appendices to 
the main text. Briefly, my task has been to try to outline the 
principal stages through which children normally pass in their 
efforts to say and write what they think and feel about the worlds 
they live in—the world of objects and events in space and time, 
the world of persons, and the world of ideas and values. My 
hypothesis is that these stages indicate the existence of an orderly 
sequence in development which is the same for all'children. For 
the purposes of this book language has been identified with 
verbal expression; it embraces much more than that, of course. 

The book consists of ten chapters, the first of which will, I 
hope, explain the point of view adopted throughout. The chap- 
ters that follow it deal with the various aspects of children's 
linguistic development—with language as a means of expression, 
as an instrument for facilitating thinking, as a medium of com- 
munication, as a means of persuasion, as a stimulus to the 
imagination, and as a source of esthetic delight. It may be said, 
perhaps, at this point that the field here outlined is one which 
has been largely neglected in this country. One or two corners 
of it have been assiduously cultivated, it is true, but great tracts 
are still virgin. The effort will have been well worth while if I 
have done no more than indicate where further possibilities for 
useful exploration lie. 

Chapter II treats of the nature and extent of children's vocabu- 
laries at different ages, and it is shown that these vocabularies 
are larger and more varied than the majority of us suppose. The 
deficiency which the average child suffers from is not, as a rule, 
a deficiency in the number of words at his command, but in 
their adequacy for expressing thought at the higher levels. In 
Chapter III the child’s ability to put words together to make 
sense is traced from its beginnings to the point at which he is 
able to develop a theme with some skill, provided the subject 
with which he is dealing is not too abstract. The problems con- 
nected with the teaching of the art of reading are investigated 
in Chapter IV; here it will be found that I have put forward 
a new scale for the measurement of reading progress in young 
children. Chapter V is devoted to a study of the child’s growth 
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as a writer of English; in the course of this chapter I have 
endeavoured to trace the path naturally followed by children as 


distinct from that usually planned for them in the typical com- 
position manual. 


The remainder of the book deals with the 
in the efforts of children to adapt thems 


in this direction is les dl 
speedy than we should be likel i lam dde 
Syllabuses of lessons in Diner ana Rc. e ich the het 


upon the maturing 
as upon the acquirement 
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of stocks of words and phrases, then it must follow that education 
should begin with the provision of the experience which will best 
assist maturation, rather than with the regulated absorption of 
the systematized verbal knowledge of adults, and that it ought 
to preceed through reading and through discussion of what is 
occupying the child’s horizon at the moment rather than through 
formal instruction based on generalized material of the kind com- 
monly found in school text-books. It is to be feared that far too 
much educational effort in the past has been energized by the 
coriviction that all children, except perhaps the mentally defec- 
tive, can be taught almost anything, no matter how generalized 
its form, how adult its setting, or how remote in time or space 
its potential applicability, provided only that its intellectual 
content is not too difficult and that they-and their teachers work 
hard enough to acquire familiarity with its verbal expression. 
There will be no need, then, to add that this book is not 
intended to be a plea for an exclusively verbal education. “Things 
before words” has always been, and still will always be, a sound 
educational maxim. First-hand experience is necessary; so is 
the activity of the mind operating upon it with the aid of lin- 
guistically expressed principles to give it meaning. The two must 
be brought into fruitful contact if they are to produce their 
maximum yield of significant experience. In childhood, interest 
and curiosity are mainly directed to the world of perceptual 
particulars, any discussion of or reflection about which, for the 
purpose of making them the better understood, cannot proceed 
in the absence of language. A verbal education is needed, there- 
fore, to illuminate and relate to one another in an orderly fashion 
the separate facts that have been directly apprehended through 
the senses, and to do so in order to ensure a fuller realization of 
the further possibilities that lie ahead. i 
The problem before the teacher, accordingly, is to arrange a 
programme of education which will combine opportunities for 
observation and activity with thoughtful and lively discussion 
that will show their significance for wider spheres and broader 
purposes. The mistake in the past has been the mistake of 
imposing systematizations and meanings (too often staled or 
dulled before reception) upon children who were without the 
background of experience or the mental maturity to appreciate 
them at what adults would consider to be their proper value. The 
mark of the successful teacher is that he will know how to assist 
his pupils to pass from an enjoyment of the moments of concrete 
experience to an understanding of the general principles which 
these experiences may be seen to exemplify. To do this he will 
have to talk in general terms, but he will be careful to employ 
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only those that are likely to call up in the minds of his listeners 


the images of the objects and occurrences, the common features 
of which cannot otherwise be described. 


One further point should, perhaps, be made. The reader who 


ave acquired an intimate knowledge 
aviour of any one child over a long 


b i ; 
teachers and friends who live gi the author unaided, To those 


assistance [ of ungrudged 
them, Saga h I am indebted to 
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PART I 
THE LINGUISTIC SKILLS te 


CHAPTER I 
LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND EXPERIENCE 


I. THE Functions or LANGUAGE 


The functions of language cannot be summed up in a sentence 
or two. So many and various are they that we may well wonder 
whether language is best represented at the meetings of the Royal 
Society or in the pulpit at St Paul’s, in the House of Commons 
or on the stage, around the tea-table or on the barrack-square, 
on the library shelves or on the hoardings in the streets. Indeed, 
language has been devised and developed for all kinds of uses; for 
exciting attention, for the expression of feeling, for graphic 
description, for conveying instructions, for service in closely 
reasoned thinking, for scientific exposition, for disputation, for 
rhythmic delight, for gossip, and for abuse. To put it more 
formally, language serves to assist memory and facilitate thought; 
to communicate meaning and, when necessary, to conceal it; to 
express feeling and, when necessary, to disguise it; to state 
intentions or merely to intimate their nature; to influence or 
control the actions of others; and sometimes to provide sub- 
stitute satisfactions for those that would normally follow upon 
the exercise of bodily activity. 

In the past language has been looked at from many points of 
view but seldom synoptically. The disadvantages of a one-sided 
outlook must, however, be readily apparent. Thus, to regard 
language as nothing but a means of communication will lead us 
either to overvalue its content—that is, to treat formal accuracy 
as of little value compared with bare effectiveness in com- 
munication—or, if we regard formal accuracy as of real impor- 
tance so that language becomes for us a code of ready-made 
formulas with fixed meanings, then we may forget that a good 
deal of what is most precious in literature is incapable of reduc- 
tion to any such plain terms. Again, to hold that if we wish to 
learn a given language adequately we must concentrate at once 
upon its greatest literature is to ignore the fact that literature 
has its roots in everyday speech, which must first be understood 
if literature is to yield its full meaning. To maintain, on the 
other hand, that language is essentially colloquial is to overlook 
the fact that the colloquial, as such, changes from age to age, 
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whereas every language retains a relatively unchanging core. 
Or, to say that language is just a system of runnin 
“slices of sonority" will be to miss the fact th 
range of language consists of isolated words 


in support of this view. 
Locke’s belief, fo 
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study style; all I do is to try to get the subject as clear as I can 
in my own head, and express it in the commonest language that 
occurs to me.” And when Cardinal Newman said that the 
secret of a good style was to have something to say and know 
how to say it he too was implying that first we think our thoughts, 
and then if we are fortunate enough we find the words best suited 
for expressing them. 


3. LAanGuaGeE AND THoucut: THE Mopern View 


The objection to the traditional view is that it treats language 
as being too completely identifiable with the normal mental 
processes of philosophers and scientists. It obscures the fact that 
the majority of us have to do such thinking as we can manage 
to do while we are engaged in the press of active work or in the 
throes of discussion. We find that we have been thinking only 
after we have said what we have thought. The course frequently 
urged upon children that they should think before they speak 
suggests that they, at any rate, do not observe the traditional 
rule. The Danish philologist Otto Jespersen made a reference 
in one of his books to a girl who says, “I talk so as to find out 
what I think—don't you?” He might have quoted a modern 
woman author who has said, “We must continue to talk about 
ourselves . . . till we know ourselves.” Nor is this view unlike 
that which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Prospero address- 
ing Caliban, “I endow’d thy purposes with words that made 
them known." 

Now it must have occurred to the reader that some of the 
persons alluded to above—the child, the girl, Caliban, and 
possibly the woman author—should be considered in comparison 
with the others—Locke, Berkeley, Pope, Darwin, and Newman— 
as persons of immature mental development, so that their mental 
processes ought not to be taken as evidence of what is normal among 
educated adults. But the same process of simultaneous thinking 
and speaking or writing would appear to be familiar to authors 
who attempt the higher forms of creative self-expression. Matthew 
Arnold, for instance, used often to speak of “intellectual aperçus” 
which he could not accept or reject till he had uttered them and 
thus seen them for what they really were. Again, Professor 
Alexander has declared that the great artist 

does not, in general, first form an image (if he is a poet, say,) of 

what he wants to express, but finds out what he wanted to express 

by expressing it; he has, in general, no precedent image of his work 
and does not know what he will say till he has said it, and it comes 
as a revelation to himself. 
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Dealing, by way of example, with Burns's lyric, My Luve is like 
a Red, Red Rose, Alexander asks: 


st in his mind some vision of 
the eternity of love which would last till thi i 


in the esthetic excitement of his 
the thrilling wo; 


This is, of course, the view ta which Wordsworth gave expres- 
sion in saying that when the 


poet is inspired by passion he does 
not cast about for words to express what he feels; they come. 
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When, however, thought is tentatively following new tracks and 
breaking fresh ground it is another matter. In this case we must 
give our thoughts words to make them known. Then we find 
out what we think by expressing it. Of this kind of mental pro- 
cess Plato speaks in the Thewtetus: thinking, he says, is the con- 
versation which the soul holds with herself: 


'The soul when thinking, appears to me to be just talking—asking 
questions of herself and answering, affirming or denying. And when 
she has arrived at a decision . . . this is called her opinion. I say, 
therefore, that to form an opinion is to speak, and opinion is the 
word spoken—1 mean, to oneself in silence and not aloud to others. 


5. EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
CREATIVE AND REPRODUCTIVE THOUGHT 


The distinction which we have drawn between creative and 
reproductive thought should enable us to make a similar distinc- 
tion between the sort of knowledge we may reasonably expect 
children to be able to put into words fairly easily and the sort 
which will always be a source of trouble to them. If we talk to 
them at length on a fresh subject that interests them, or get them 
to read books about it, then their first efforts to give the gist of 
it all in a few sentences will usually fall considerably short of 
success, partly because they will be engaged in the expression of 
relatively unfamiliar ideas which they have not had time to 
assimilate thoroughly, and partly because the task requires general 
terms for their expression which are usually outside their vocabu- 
lary. On the other hand, where they have been exercised time 
and time again upon a subject set out clearly in print they may 
well be expected to answer with comparative ease straightforward 
questions framed to reveal the extent to which they have mastered 
it. The difference between thinking in practised and novel 
situations is thus clear. In the twilight between clear knowledge 
and blank ignorance there is a place for the ideas which are still 
relatively unfamiliar or imperfectly understood but not for the 
ideas that are the common staple of everyday thought; their 
place is in the sun. 

Or we may put it in another way. The production of a piece 
of narrative composition consisting wholly of a succession of 
stereotyped expressions which have become familiar and fixed 
through the reading of countless adventure stories is a far easier 
thing for a child than making a brief statement of the sense of a 
chapter in a study book, or finding a title which will just suit a 
paragraph he has read. The fact that in this latter type of exer- 
cise five minutes’ strenuous thought may yield so few words 
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may make the exercise unattractive in 
tion, but it is an exercise, nevertheless 
for it makes a definite and intelligible dem 
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ally connected. It must be admitted that even the greatest of 
men rely a good deal more than many suppose upon pictorial 
imagery. lt is said, for instance, of onc of the greatest of our 
surgeons, John Hunter, that his powers as an investigator were 
superb, but that he was apt to be hampered at every turn by 
linguistic incoherence; his perfect visual ahd muscular memory 
and extraordinary technical ingenuity, however, made up for 
most of his linguistic deficiencies. 

Nearly all of us can solve many practical everyday problems 
concerned with the disposition of objects in space without 
recourse to even the simplest verbal concepts; words, in fact, 
are liable to be summoned only when we fail. For example, we 
should know in an actual emergency whether to open a west 
window or an east window if both existed in a room that badly 
needed ventilation with a south-east wind blowing outside. And 
we should act without having to think it out in verbal terms. In 
the case of practical-minded persons, children particularly, the 
majority of their thoughts occur, perhaps, in terms of pictorial 
imagery and unconnected with words, because they are not 
intended to issue in words but in deeds. Artists and craftsmen 
must also solve a good many of their problems in non-verbal 
terms. And since judgments about size, shape, colour, and weight 
are so often formed without the intervention of words, we ought 
to remember that a written examination paper may not tell us 
enough about the artistic or technical capacities of those we may 
attempt to place (if, indeed, we can do so) in an order of zsthetic 
or technical merit. 


7. LANGUAGE AND PERCEPTION 


The matter is by no means as simple, however, as it appears. 
It may well be that we see the world set out before us in a frame 
which we have formed for it through our early mastery of words, 
so that if we had not learned what is meant by such terms as 
round, square, upright, level, etc., or their equivalents, even the best 
of us would continue all our lives to grope about in a world 
limited entirely to knowledge provided directly by the senses— 
i.e, to knowledge gained by acquaintance, and shut off from a 
kind of knowledge gained by description. Why, for example, 
does a cat never understand what we are doing if, in response to 
her cry for milk, we point towards a saucerful standing where 
she has not noticed it? The reason is that pointing is a conven- 
tional sign which cannot be understood by those (a) who fail 
to associate with it the meaning of a word, like look or see, and 
(6) who cannot at the same time continue the line indicated by 
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the pointing act. In short, they have failed to acquire the idea 
of a straight line, unassociated with any object, which children 
rawn to it through language. 
bnormal speech disturbance a 
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that the higher animals have any idea of what is meant by 
opposite? It is not unfair to say that the writers who have attempted 
to put Head right have hardly got to grips with him. 


8. LANGUAGE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


The facts of speech disorder certainly suggest that there is a 
connexion between linguistic ability and what is called general 
intelligence. Recent research along laboratory lines confirms the 
suggestion. In an experiment conducted by Warden! sixty per- 
sons were set blindfolded to learn to thread a maze with a stylus. 
The number of trials needed to achieve a faultless performance 
was recorded in each case. The subjects were then closely ques- 
tioned as to the methods they had adopted. It was found that 
seventeen had relied mainly on the ‘feel’ of the route as it was 
gradually worked out by them; this predominantly kinzsthetic 
approach produced the faultless performance after 123:9 trials. 
Eighteen others rclied almost entirely upon a visualized recon- 
struction of what they would have seen as they went along; 
these needed an average of 67:9 trials to achieve mastery. The 
remaining twenty-five verbalized the details of the route: e.g., 
"right forward, three times; left forward, twice," and so on. 
The trials needed by this group averaged 30:2. The significance 
of these figures is clear enough. Here was a situation where the 
verbalizers were able to register their experience in a much more 
permanent and accessible form than the others could store them 
only through the medium of concrete images. In short, they were 
able to tackle their problem with greater efficiency. 

Warden's experimental results indicate that linguistic ability 
and general intelligence overlap to a greater extent than many 
of us are ready to admit. They do not necessarily develop toge- 
ther, however, at the same rate. Though, for example, it is 
commonly accepted that a verbal intelligence test is the best 
test available for selecting children for academic education at the 
age of eleven plus, we cannot always be sure that justice is being 
done to children from homes where linguistic standards are low. 
Some years ago several thousands of Birmingham children who 
worked the author's Vocabulary Tests? were divided into two 
groups representing poor and comparatively well-to-do districts 
respectively. The results showed that at ten years of age the 
children from the latter districts were able to score an average 
of 50 per cent. more marks than their less fortunately placed 
fellows, but that as the age rose this advantage gradually slipped 


1 C. J. Warden, in Journal of Experimental Psychology, vii, 243-275. 
? See Appendix II, pp. 267-279. 
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saying precisely what you have seen or heard or done, and so on. 
In short, only as they bring to mind clear images (usually pic- 
torial) of familiar forms of behaviour do general and abstract 
terms convey meaning to any but the brightest of young children. 

This is not to say that general and abstract terms should be 
avoided by the teacher until they can be properly understood. 
In the field of conduct their róle is all-important. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to say that we had any clear ideas of good 
or evil before we were introduced to them by name. What did 
any of us know of ruth as opposed to falsehood before our parents 
urged us to respect it? What did any of us imagine was the 
difference between pleasure and happiness, between pride and 
vanity, and so on, before the existence of such pairs of words for 
related ideas suggested a difference between them? “Epictetus,” 
says a modern writer, made the discrimination of such words 
the foundation of moral training," and it is true enough that 
every stage of moral progress is indicated by the degree of our 
perception of the meaning of words and descriptive ideas not 
easily labelled with precision. “The clear vision of the ideal is 
knowledge, to be won only by hard thinking. In Socrates’ prac- 
tice this hard thinking took the form of attempts to define the 
essential meaning of the terms commonly used to describe right 
conduct"! And what is true of moral training is true also of 
intellectual and zsthetic training. 

If, therefore, we wish to make any considerable progress in the 
attempt to find our way about the world of general and abstract 
ideas we must become masters of the language which has been 
devised for the purpose of describing them. We can decide, of 
course, to do without language, just as we can decide to do without 
aeroplanes, but progress with them both is faster and easier than 
without them. This does not mean that a knowledge of words is 
superior to a knowledge of things. There is a time for those who 
travel in aeroplanes to come down to solid earth. Or, to change 
the metaphor for one which William James once employed, 
“without abstract concepts to handle our perceptual particulars 
by, we are like men hopping on one foot. Using concepts (which 
are expressible, as a rule, only in words) we become bi-pedal.”? 


1o. LINGUISTIC PITFALLS 
But we must not blind ourselves to the fact that dangers lie 
in the path of those who do not realize the obvious limitations 
of language; for very often words, as Bacon says, “do mightily 


1 F, M. Cornford, Before and After Socrates (Cambridge University Press, 1932). 
2 Popular Science Monthly, vii, 485. Italicized clause added. 
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If these had made one poem's period 

And all combined in beauty's worthiness— 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words, no virtue can digest. 


True enough, and yet if it were not for the poets and the 
philosophers, the evocation of the finer thoughts that lie berieath, 
above, and beyond our ordinary consciousness would be a rarer 
occurrence, and our experience all the poorer. 


11. LINGUISTIC EDUCATION 


If what we have so far said is true there are three things which 
it is important to remember about language: (1) it was originally 
devised for dealing with the homely particulars of everyday life; 
(2) only gradually has it been developed as a means of expressing 
ideas of greater generality; and (3) it seems for ever destined to 
fail us when we attempt to speak clearly of our deepest intuitions. 

The facts being as they are, we may therefore expect normal 

children to acquire facility in dealing verbally with first-hand 
experience of the commoner phenomena of life. We can and 
should encourage them to speak and write vividly and interest- 
ingly about what they have seen and heard so as to reproduce 
its novelty and freshness. In this way they will manifest what 
are the main virtues of all language in young children. But we 
ought not to expect them always to understand and use language 
which deals with experience at second-hand. For this reason 
we should beware of employing terms of greater generality than 
those that are habitually in use among the children we teach. 
This kind of language is essential for the systematization of the 
discrete facts that confront us, but apart from them it has no 
meaning for the unsophisticated. As Whitehead says,* the success 
of language in conveying information in the absence of a back- 
ground of direct experience may be easily overrated. ‘‘The 
general truth of Hume’s doctrine as to the necessity of first-hand 
impressions is inexorable.” 
. It is the task of great literature to suggest the nature of those 
intuitions which ordinary language will never succeed in fully 
expressing. To beauty in birds and flowers and young animals, 
to pathos in human frailties, and to nobility in human greatness 
children are susceptible at an early age, and they will respond to 
the language which adequately portrays these. Without constant 
reference to the things for which the poets alone have found words 
they cannot be expected to rise to their full stature. 


1 A.N Whitehead, of. cit. 
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12. THe TEACHER's Task 


As indicated in the preface, an effort has been made in „the 
pages that follow to trace stages in the development of linguistic 
ability in various directions. Full account has been taken of the 


work already done by others, and on the basis of agreed results 
and in the belief that genetic 

linguistic development an attempt to carry the subject further 
has been undertaken by means of tests specially devised for the 
purpose. 


But it must alwa 
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CHAPTER 11 
GROWTH IN VOCABULARY! 


1. Two Aspects OF DEVELOPMENT 


In studying the growth of children in the mastery of the 
vocabulary of English we may proceed in two ways: we may 
consider it as revealed in an increase in the number of words 
available for spoken or written use, or as a development in the 
range and quality of the words themselves. Nearly all the research 
so far done in the field of children’s vocabularies has been of the 
former kind and has been centred in word-counts. This is why 
the number of words mastered at different ages is dealt with at 
greater length in this chapter than the adequacy of a vocabulary 
at any age for a given purpose. 

Counting words,? however, yields evidence only indirectly 
of the degree to which a language has been learned. It would, 
indeed, be a poor sort of linguistic research which was based 
on the assumption that a child who wrote, for example, the sen- 
tence He did not know which place he would have to go to in the end 
has thereby shown by writing thirteen different words that he 
possessed a fuller vocabulary than another child who, by writing 
instead His ultimate destination was uncertain, had limited himself 
to five. It is clear, therefore, that vocabulary research will have 
to take into account to an increasing extent the range and quality 
of the words which children use, and this will mean that the 
attempt must be made to classify the kinds of words acquired at 
different ages and an account given of what is implied by the 
results of such classifications. 


2. Tue First Sıx Monrus or Lire 


Although there are indications in the writings of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel that a study of the language of children from the first 
months onward is of vital importance for a full understanding 
both of their own subsequent development and of human 
development generally, the serious study of the child’s linguis- 
tic development originated as late as the second half of the 


1 By vocabulary is meant “the stock of words employed by an individual speaker, 
author, or class of persons, etc.” Words dimly understood in reading but not well 
enough understood to be employed in speaking or writing are not part of a person’s 


vocabulary by this definition. B. à 
? In word-counts we exclude all variations of the basic word from which they arc 


formed—e.g., by the addition of -s (plurals), -ly (adverbs), -er and -est (comparatives), 
-n (adjectives and past participles). and -s, -d, -ed, and -ing (verb forms). 
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i with the biographical studies of individual chil- 
m el by Darwin Preyer,? Sully,? mec 
ahd their imitators.5 These studies made it abundantly > Lom 
that there is purpose and meaning even in the baby's first ; S 
blings and cooings, and that the apparently aimless vocal activity 


of the first six months of life is an indispensable preliminary to 
the articulate speech which comes later. 
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tion of the vowels through the use of the mouth and lips. In 
short, the age which was once thought to be almost wholly 
without significance for the student of children's linguistic 
development turns out to be as important as any other stage in 
the learning period. Vocal failure or even avoidable defect in 
the earliest months means a lack of flexibility in the use of the 
vocal organs later, and consequently a loss of the finer controls 
of speech, a defect which is never easily put right. 


3. THe Srcowp Six Monrus: Tse Fmsr Worp 


During the second six months of life nearly every infant learns 
in his vocal play to utter at will such sounds as strike his fancy 
and are easily repeated. He emerges from the period of vocal 
grunts and emotional vocalization, and passes into the period that 
may be called symbolical vocalization, characterized by an 
awareness of his audience and an attempt to use his favourite 
sounds with well recognized kinds of expressive intonation. The 
same sound, that is, may be used to express different kinds of 
feeling. Certain duplications appear over and over again—for 
example, ma-ma and dazda. But to say ma-ma and da-da without 
having anything'in the mind except the sounds themselves is not 
talking. In fact, it is not until the second year of life that genuine 
talking is usually begun. It is then that spoken sounds become 
closely enough associated with particular objects, situations, or 
activities to make it possible for the infant to react to these 
sounds as meanings and to use them as names. Before the first 
twelve months have ended, however, a single word or two may 
be clearly spoken by a child of average ability and intelligently 
used for a purpose of his own. Miss M. W. Shirley? gives the 
median age for the first word of twenty babies as 60 weeks, the 
interquartile range being from 47 to 66 weeks. It will be remem- 
bered, of course, that words are usually understood before the 
power develops for uttering them, so that to judge intelligence 
by the earliest performances in speech may be unwise. 

Bateman,? an American investigator, discovered by taking a 
group of thirty-five rather exceptional children and watching 
them closely that the first word occurred on the average at ten 
months, and that some three-quarters of the children under 
Observation were able to use a few words in a simple and rudi- 
mentary manner by the time they were a year old. It is generally 
agreed that girls as a rule begin to talk before boys, and that 

1 M. W. Shirley, The First Two Years, vol. ii (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 


Press, 1933). ; e 
2 W. G. Bateman, Pedagogical Seminary, 1917, XXIV, 391-398. See also M. W. 
Shirley, op. cit., for further details of early vocabulary growth. s 
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they maintain this superiority for some time afterwards. oe 
probable that they continue to excel in fluency and use of i "e 
after they grow up, but in precision it is not so evident that t 
are superior at any age. 


: s z : f 
From this point onward it becomes possible to make use E 
language as an objective measure of mental development, sinc 


it is pretty well agreed that linguistic development is a good inden 
though, of course, not a complete one, of the general powers F 
children in their earlier years. Reference to more than a few 0 
the numerous inquiries which have been undertaken with a mel 
to exploring the progress of children in speech by Aerei 
vocabulary counts, etc., is hardly possible here. A satisfactorily 


full bibliography is to be found in most books that deal specifically 
with the child's linguis 


tic development during what is now called 
the “pre-school” perio 


d.! We must content ourselves with a brief 
discussion of the principal conclusions reached. 
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his purpose to be conveniently referred to as yo-yos and that 
among the yo-yos there existed the sub-class of go-gos. The distinc- 
tion was not at all clear to the grown-ups, and it was some time 
before yo-yos were discovered to be portable things with handles 
and go-gos portable things with both handles and lids. Another 
little girl of fifteen months made a practice of referring to any 
drinkable liquid as a gaggle-gaggle. A third boy of the same age 
always said adden-adden when he saw anything that he wanted. 
These instances suggest that the use of duplicated sounds is 
largely a matter of natural impulse and that names formed of 
duplicated sounds as natural symbols do not have to be thrust 
on the child by adults. Stern” draws attention to the astonishing 
Similarity of some of these duplicated sounds and natural 
symbols all over the world. He says, “A dog's name for children 
1S not only wau-wau in German but in Russian as well, oua-oua 
in French, waf-waf in Dutch, and wan-wan in Japanese, and he 
Might have added bow-wow in English.” ; : 
Most sensible parents, of course, do not encourage their chil- 
Ten to continue this baby-talk after clear articulation has become 
Possible, Not all children like their parents to persist in using 
aby-talk after it has become unnecessary. . Indeed, it is recorded 
of one small child who was told in a public place to look at the 
ow-wow that she replied, “Don’t say bow-wow, Mother; people 


Will think that you can't say dog." 


Liwcuirsric INVENTION IN CHILDREN 


It was not always believed that children at a very early age 
were capable of linguistic invention. The German psychologists, 


undt and Meumann, for instance, sought to explain the phe- 
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them, so that their own did not develop past this very rudi- 

ary stage. . » 
poe jm agreed more readily, perhaps, that children begin- 
ning to talk frequently apply old names to new uses—sometimes 
with quaint and happy results. Whether this is due to what is 
too readily called imagination (not the same thing as invention) 
or to a poverty of their linguistic resources may not be so easily 
settled. In the writer's opinion there is no necessity for a romantic 
explanation in the majority of instances. Occasionally, however, 
the novel effect produced is obviously due to accident rather than 
to design: as, for example, in the following cases where different 
children were heard to speak of shoes on the wrong feet as making 
the feet look cross-eyed, of a pen making thick lines by opening its 
beak, of the penguin who stood up sitting down, of the parrot with 
a lump of sugar in his claw as having a hand on one leg and a foot 
on the other, and so on. But the child who asked his nurse after 
a bath not to rub him but blot him and the child who spoke of 
an echo as the shadow of the sound were doing something more 
than just using words incompetently but still with unforeseen 
novelty of effect. 

‘It should be noted, of course, that little children cannot be 
expected to use names with the same precision of reference as 
grown-ups. We cannot always determine in advance what 
associations a name shall have in the infant’s mind. At first, 


da-da may mean any man rather than father; dolly may mean 
any kind of toy, may mean, say, 


i while dink or its equivalent 
milk rather than drink in general. 


: r Stern quotes a good example 
from experience with his own children. They used to say eins, 
zwei (one, two) in time with their steps as they were out walking; 
and as a result the younger one of the children used subsequently 
to refer to a walk as an einschei, The child obviously associated 
ems, zwei with the rhythm of walking rather than with the idea 
of counting. 
In any case 
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6. Parts or SPEECH IN EARLY VOCABULARIES 


As has been more than once observed, there is a marked pre- 
ponderance of nouns in the infant’s vocabulary. Stern,! for exam- 
ple, has expressed the opinion that, leaving aside interjections, all 
the words used at fifteen months are nouns, that at twenty 
months 78 per cent. of the words used are nouns and 22 per cent. 
verbs, and that at twenty-three months the respective propor- 
tions are 63 per cent. nouns, 23 per cent. verbs, and 24 per cent. 
other parts of speech. Other observers have calculated that at 
two years of age there may be from 50 to 60 per cent. of nouns in 
the total number of words employed. One reason for this prepon- 
derance of nouns must be that parents and nurses are more apt 
to draw the infant's attention at first to those features of the 
environment which are static or material, since these are more 
easily distinguished and more easily identified afterwards and 
named as the same things. It is true, of course, that parents and 
nurses do not speak in terms of nouns and nothing else. But 
while the infant is learning to speak, one thing at a time, and that 
some material thing, is as much, as a rule, as he can attend to 
in the external world; so that when he hears the words, say, 
“Look, Johnnie. There's a bus going by,” his attention is likely 
to be fixed on the concrete thing called bus rather than upon the 
more abstract idea of going by. We should add, perhaps, that it 
is not always clear that investigators have realized that no such 
words exist in English, as in Latin, as nouns in their own right. 
Bath and hammer, for example, may look like nouns to the unso- 
phisticated student and may be classified as such, but the child 
may use them, singly, to mean bath mé, or I want to hammer it, 
in which case one ought to classify them as verbs. 

Reasons might be given for believing that here the infant takes 
the same course as has been followed by the human race gener- 
ally, who in their many languages have usually not developed 
their verbs until their nouns have become established. Certainly 
the infant does not begin to use the verb in its various forms 
before he has shown an understanding of his nouns. It is on this 
account that he sticks to his single-word type of utterance for so 
long. While the verb idea remains unguessed at, nouns have to 
function alone as full sentences. The exclamation, Ball! for 
example, will have to mean not only I want my ball but also, as 
the occasion may require, Come and play ball with me or even Take 
this beastly ball out of my way. The quickness with which the 
infant grasps the possibility of expressing the idea of change, 
desired or resented, by the addition of a verb (or some part of 

1 W. Stern, op cit. p. 16. 
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it) to a noun is usually an indication of the quality of his intelli- 
gence. Not that he will know at this stage, of course, that such 
ideas have grammatical names, or that grammar itself exists. 
On the other hand, backward peoples and backward children 
are slow in taking this elementary step forward of finding and 
using a class of word to denote the process of change, so that 


they do not make anything like the same progress towards the 
mastery of their mother tongue. 


7. Nouns, VERBS, AND ADJECTIVES 


Exactly what a name may convey to a young child is often 
& matter of some doubt. Most nouns, for instance, are usually 
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happens to be within range of vision. Thus, in one case, the 
particular reference of the word has to be learned, and in the 
other, the general reference. Daddy is probably a class-name 
before it becomes a definitely particular name; mother is a par- 
ticular name before it becomes a class-name. 

We ought, perhaps, to add that it is dangerous to use any of 
the common grammatical categories as though they applied 
equally to adult and to children's language. There are no nouns 
common, proper, or abstract in their own right. All depends on 
how they are used. A word like permission may be used as part 
of a particular formula by a child, as by one of Professor 
Valentine's children at five (^ Mummy gave me permission”), 
but we could only say that such a word is an abstract noun for 
a child if he could employ it in a variety of different circum- 
stances, each emphasizing the concept named. 

Miss McCarthy quotes Drever as saying that in the growth of 
children's vocabularies, environment affects the nouns, interest 
affects the verbs, and mental grip is shown by pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions."! She goes on to say that the 
evidence which she has carefully collected does not prove this 
statement to be true. She suggests that if Drever is right the 
vocabularies of children whose parents belong to the higher 
occupational groups ought to be proportionately richer in nouns. 
At first sight Miss McCarthy's statistics, as, for instance, they are 
set out in the following table, may seem to support her. 


PERCENTAGES OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF SPEECH IN THE TOTAL 

Number or Wonps usen Bv CHILDREN (4 to 44 YEARS OLD) or 

PARENTS IN (a) THE UPPER OCCUPATIONAL AND (b) THE LOWER 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


PARTS OF SPEECH (a) (b) 
Nouns . à . 18:8 213 
Verbs . . . 25'9 2477 
Pronouns . 5 : 22-2 19°0 
Adjectives : . 1471 16:1 
Adverbs . 3 z 72 5:5 
Prepositions s 6:8 71 
Conjunctions  . . 33 43 
Interjections ` 09 rI 
Miscellaneous 07 o:8 


Such a table as this, however, gives no indication of the 
variety of words at command in each of the different parts of 
Speech employed, and it therefore proves very little. 'The 
vocabularies of the children of the higher occupational groups are 

1 D. A. McCarthy, of cit., p. 20. 
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not richer in nouns, proportionately, because of the — 
going on at the same time in certain other parts of speech, a 

increase which is clear evidence of greater linguistic activity. f 
that Drever means is that if you want to increase the number o 
nouns which a child can use the best way to do it is through pe 
enrichment of his material environment, while the surest way 0 
enlarging his stock of verbs is by extending his practical interests. 
It must be assumed, of course, that all the time there will be aoe 
one at hand to supply the language needed to do justice to eac d 
fresh experience as it arrives. Roughly, it is true that a rich an 

varied environment favours the acquirement of nouns, that 
interesting activities favour that of verbs, and that the rate at 


which the other parts of speech are acquired, particularly adjec- 
tives and adverbs, the acquirement of which presupposes a power 
of abstraction, depends more upon t 


he degree of native intelli- 
gence and the rate of its maturatio 


n than upon the quality of 
the environment or the number of vital interests. 


in the mastery of pronouns and 
prepositions is important ill be seen from the fact that no 
amount of teaching will effect th 


1 € same result where the child 
Thus, it is rare to find 


1 A. Gesell, 5 : 
Gorse a Mental Growth of the Pre-school Child (New York, the Macmilla? 
? See p. 199 in The First Five Years of Life, 


by A. Gesell (London, Methuen, 1941): 
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tion before the child is ready to profit thereby, it may be con- 
siderably delayed by parents or nurses who talk baby-language 
to their charges. 

The prepositions that denote position in space are also learned 
as a result of maturation and experience. The infant does not at 
first understand what is meant by such prepositions if his mental 
age is much less than four, as may be seen when he is asked to 
make a drawing to illustrate a nursery rhyme or fairy-tale—e.g., 
of the cow jumping over the moon, or the little mouse under the 
chair. The duller children in the lowest classes of our infant 
schools are usually eager to make such drawings, but it is by 
accident rather than design that they give a precise rendering 
of over and under. 

From what we have said it would seem that the genetic order 
of appearance of the various parts of speech is roughly as follows: 
(1) proper names—e.g., ma-ma, dolly; (2) common nouns for 
classes of similar thing—e.g., chair, bed, cup, ball; (3) simple con- 
necting words—e.g., and, but, so; (4) verbs and verbal forms for 
naming picturable occurrences—e.g., push, drink; (5) prepositions 
and simple relational words—e.g., im, on, under; (6) pronouns; 
(7) adjectives for naming qualities by which objects can be 
identified or distinguished—e.g., red (ball), tall (man); (8) abstract 
nouns of increasingly higher level—e.g., (a) 'tied'—square, 
weight; (b) 'free—numbers; (9) adverbs. 

To arrange words in logical order, however, from particular 
to general and from concrete to abstract is not always to indicate 
the psychological order of their acquisition—e.g., wood is learned 
before oak or fir and stone before granite or limestone. But leaving 
aside words of this kind and words used to express feeling or 
excite attention, the first words learned must obviously be the 
names of single and particular things. 


9. GESTURE LANGUAGE IN EARLY Lire 


It is hardly necessary to say, in view of what has already been 
said, that some social and educational environments are more 
favourable to speech development than are others. Those teachers 
who work in slum districts know only too well that a few nouns 
€ked out by a few gestures can be made to describe or explain a 
great deal, and that to get children to make the effort to speak 
with greater fluency and precision 1s by no means a simple task. 
The appropriate verb, in particular, appears to be less easily 
acquired in a poor linguistic environment than most nouns. If 
we listen to the conversation of a group of uneducated persons 
we may notice that they are least precise where their verbs are 
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concerned. In a world wher 


€ we are often pressed for time and 
looked to constantl 


for sympathy we are apt to take a meaning 
for granted when iot always edisuately expressed: You uw 
what I mean" is a frequent locution among us. Therefore, in 
parent or the teacher who is really interested in the linguis V 
progress of children would do well, occasionally, to prides gei 
what is said, and misunderstand deliberately though goo 
humouredly when he is sure that a little extra effort would Der 
the young speaker's meaning very much clearer both to himse 
and to others 


Naturally, in any communi 
that needs to be talked about c 


? 
O convey some sort of à 
meaning by shrugging our shoulders, 


raising our eyebrows, „by 
pouting, scowling, or using our hands, and that when it is im- 
possible to converse wi i i 


encouraged when s 


hyness or diffidence ( 
leads to some form 


of Sesture-expression, 
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culate speech results in 
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in any forty there will usually be found at least four hundred 
different words. These will suffice to introduce the child to a 
world of great interest and to a wealth of knowledge about it— 
to a large variety of natural objects and their colours, to the chief 
parts of the body, the days of the weck, to the main parts of the 
house, to most garments, tools, and the actions done with them, to 
the trades and occupations of the countryside, to a goodly number 
of domestic and wild animals, to all the numbers of fundamental 
importance for him, and to a good many foods and drinks. Add 
to the nursery rhymes some of the traditional stories familiar to 
all of us, and an incalculably wide introduction to stimulating 
and useful material is provided. Certainly, no child is ready 
for formal instruction (e.g., instruction in reading) who has not 
somehow gained this indispensable background of experience. 
One defect of the traditional rhymes and stories, of course, is 
that these now mean less to the majority of English children, 
because of their urban upbringing, than to country children, 
but it is possible that what we cannot directly experience for 
ourselves at first hand may still affect us powerfully. The infant 
in the railway carriage who keeps asking, as various objects and 
animals come into view, such questions as “Is that a cow?" or 
“Is that a mountain?” shows by his behaviour how much the 
stories he has heard must have meant to him. These names have 
remained over, and the desire for their elucidation has not left 
him. Clearly we may profit as much by what we go out to seek 
as by what comes to us unsought. 


11. LANGUAGE AND PRACTICAL ACTIVITY 


The tendency to integrate the various forms of experience is a 
fundamental characteristic of the higher animals. The simul- 
taneous reports from the different organs—touch, smell, taste, 
hearing, sight—and the movements of joints and muscles gradu- 
ally come to be interpreted as referring to the same source and 
origin. In the earliest months the infant learns to build up a 
Single world of space from the separate worlds of touch and sight, 
Which at first are not presented to him as a unity. Once the 
elementary stage of interpreting sense-data satisfactorily and 
Co-ordinating effective response to them has been achieved lan- 
guage becomes the all-important factor in mental development. 
The verbalization of what the child has observed happen and of 
What he wishes to, or fears may, happen, is the basis on which 
every kind of experience can be discussed, ordered, and rendered 
‘serviceable in the interests of further mental growth and persona] 
fulfilment. 
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development a child has arrived. All the commoner intelligence 
tests, as is well known, contain linguistic items. The scale con- 
structed specifically for the measurement of linguistic develop- 
ment which is, perhaps, best known is that of Mlle Descoeudres,* 
but even her scale may be criticized as giving us a measure of 
general intelligence rather than of language ability pure and 
Simple. If we wish, for example, to discriminate among children 
in terms of their intelligence we may ask them questions which 
will show how much they have observed of the world common to 
them all, and we assume that the more they have noticed the 
more intelligent they will be. If we wish to discriminate among 
them in terms of their linguistic ability we may ask them questions 
With a view to discovering how far they can talk sensibly about 
What they must all have observed. The distinction is, perhaps, a 
fine one, but Mlle Descceudres has not made it. 

Gesell’s scale? for the measurement of the all-round develop- 
ment of infants up to the age of five contains a section on lan- 
Buage which is as useful as anything to be found on this subject. 

€ may therefore set out briefly, with the aid of Descceudres, 
Gesell, and others, what roughly may be taken as indications of 
Satisfactory vocabulary development in the early years. 


EARLY VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
AcE Form AND CONTENT 


s months. The child vocalizes with intonation. . ; 
welve months The child uses one or more words with meaning—e.g., 


and onward. mama, dada. He understands very simple verbal in- 

structions or commands if accompanied by charac- 

teristic gestures Or intonation. He still indulges in 

Ei jargon. ^ 2 

ighteen months The child uses four or five words in all and uses two 
and onward. words together—v.g., milk-gone. 

Wo years and The child is able to name four or five common objects 

onward. shown to him-e.g., key, watch, knife, penny, pencil; he 


prepositions—¢.g., in and on, or under. 
Three years and The child can use the pronouns J, you, and me correctly; 
Onward, he can use plurals, past tenses, and comparatives; 
he knows three prepositions—e.g., distinguishes in, 
under, and. behind. He knows the chief parts of his 
name. 
no Py he names of the commoner colours; he 


Four years and The child knows t ne o 
Onward. can use four prepositions; he is able to say what 


familiar animals can do—e.g., cat, hen, dog, fish; 
names commen objects in pictures. He can repeat 
three digits after hearing them spoken. 


can use two 


A.D 7 n 
Delacha Sea Le Développement de Penfant de deux à sept ans (Neuchatel et Paris, 
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i hild can use descriptive words spontaneously. He 
d^ ee the ARA opposites—e.g., big, little; 
hard, soft; heavy, light, etc. He knows when to say 
please and thank you. He can count up to ten and name 
two or three coins. 


Not a great deal has been done in this country, however, to 
standardize any such scale as the above, so that it must be taken 
as tentative. 
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sampling will be enormously increased by such multiplication, 
while any error in the choice of the multiplier itself will equally 
be reflected in an unduly swollen or contracted final estimate. 
For example, it may be argued that a child who can use 30 per 
cent. of the words that occur first on the pages of a 10,000-word 
dictionary will probably know 30 per cent. of them all—i.e.. 


100, 


50 


a Oo 10 ll 2 1 # 15 16 17 18 months 


Fic. 1. VocaBULARY GROWTH-CURVE: First Stace (a) 


Word dictionary. What is to be remembered, therefore, is that 

g timates of the size of vocabularies of children who have left the 
ursery are at best approximate and may be anything up to 10 

Per cent., or even more, above or below the true figure. 

8 Before going on to consider 'the results obtainable by the 

| ampling method let us examine two curves of development for 
oe during which a fairly complete record is possible. The 

Hal Cary (Fig. 1) is constructed from the data given by Mrs 
all! who recorded the words used by her baby as she heard 

3 See Child Study Monthly, March 1897. 
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proportion of words known in the complete dictionary approxi- 
mates to that for the sample. Dr J. H. Jagger has published some 
estimates based on this method of sampling. He has found, to 
judge by his figures, that the rate of increase in the number of 
fresh words acquired during the kindergarten age is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 800 words a year. This result may be compared 
with that of Miss M. E. Smith, an American worker in this 
field, who has' estimated that the rate of increase between the 
ages of three and six is from 500 to 600 words a year. Miss Nice, 
another American worker, has given figurés which suggest 
varying rates of increase as between dull and bright children.? 
The present writer has made estimates by two different methods. 
The first was to employ a simple vocabulary test of the hundred 
questions! the answers to all of which should be known by an 
average child of eight and a half—that is, by the time English 
children have left the infants’ school and passed through what used 
to be called the “first standard.” Typical questions are those in 
which the questioner asks what he is touching when putting his 
finger on his nose, eyes, eyebrows, eyelids, etc. Since the hundred 
words which have to be supplied by way of answers to the ques- 
tions asked would be found fairly evenly spread through a list 
of the six thousand commonest English words, it would seem 
legitimate to argue that the probable size of the vocabulary of a 
child tested is sixty times the number of right answers. The 
Objection which may be raised is that there will probably be 
many other words known which are not in the list of the com- 
Monest 6000. The estimate derived from this kind of test is, 
therefore, probably only correct within limits (say 10 per cent.). 
he answer-words demanded in this test have been checked 
by the Teachers Word Book.® Allowing for the fact that this book 
is an American publication and docs not therefore give full 
Weight to peculiarly English terms (e.g., weights, measures, coins, 
€tc.), it may be said that roughly one-sixth of each of the names 
required for the test are to be found in the first, second, third, 
Ourth, fifth, and sixth (plus) thousands, respectively, of Thorn- 
ike’s list. The results of using the test are shown graphically on 
€ next page. , 
A second method employed by the present writer was to collect 
from children over a period of about a month the names of foods 


1 s : 
J.H. Method of Teaching Reading (London, 1929). 
"i M. xen. m yu Te. of the prd the Sentence and the Extent of 
«Ocabulary i, il iversity of Iowa, 1926). 

M M Nice LOI UR ive ocabularies," merican Speech, 1926, 2, 1-7. 
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and drinks which they.knew. It was found that there were 
roughly some 350 of such words in a Very good small school 
dictionary of about 14 
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only, the estimate will naturally be subject to the ordinary errors 
of sampling. A comparison of the estimates obtained from these 
two methods employed by the present writer and those of Smith 
and Jagger are here given: 


Watts (t1) 
AGE SMITH (iope. Aun Brun JAGGER 
Years and Months 

3:6-3:11 1222 
40-45 1540 1760 2712 
46-411 1870 Beto 2910 
50-55 2072 2560 3192 
56-511 2289 3253 3480 } 2554 
G-0-6:5 2562 3776 3804 — | 3372 
6-6-6:11 4120 Asoo 
70-7" 4437 4594 
60 4860 4788 j 4039 


From the above table it would seem safe to assume that the 
average child who enters the English infant school at five years 
of age comes in with a vocabulary of at least two thousand words 
and leaves it at seven plus with this number doubled. 


15. Tue Size or THE AVERAGE CnuiLD's VOCABULARY 


To sum up, therefore, we may assume: (1) that the average 
Child enters the public elementary school at five plus with a 
Vocabulary of at least 2000 words (ample for any educational 
adventure with an intelligent teacher); (2) that at seven plus, 


When he is ready to transfer to a junior school, this number will 


have increased to at least 4000 words; and (3) that there is an 
increase of about seven hundred words a year during the period 
of compulsory schooling, so that a child leaving at fourteen plus 
Should be in possession of some 8000 to 10,000 words. This 
SStimate may be compared with Terman's estimate! of gooo 
Words for the average child of fourteen years of age. 
uch estimates as these may come as à surprise’ to those who 
àve made no attempt to estimate the size of a child's vocabulary. 
f some two hundred teachers asked by the writer to supply 
estimates on the spur of the moment at a lecture, over half fixed 
€ vocabulary of the average five-year old at less than 200 words, 
Over two-thirds at less than 300 words. Over half of the same 
teachers estimated the child of seven plus to have less than 700 
Words, while over two-thirds of them fixed the number for this 


| L. M, Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (London, Harrap, 1925). 
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the former abound in names for picturable things and events 
experienced at the level of everyday perception, the latter will 
probably contain far more general statements of the sort which 
lack the element of picturability. 

The words of a well-developed language, indeed, may be 
arranged in a hierarchy—in ascending levels, that is, of increasing 
generality, with those that serve as labels for concrete particular 
things at the lowest level and those that have reference to the 
most universal and abstract of concepts at the highest. Viewed 
in this kind of perspective, the progress of children will be seen 
to be a progress in acquiring a full and well-balanced vocabulary 
Which lacks neither words for denoting what is particular. and 
Concrete nor words for talking and writing adequately about the 
Conceptual and the abstract. It is by conversation with intelli- 
gent persons about what is experienced through the senses, 
through reading and subsequent discussion of what has been read, 
that children acquire this full and well-balanced vocabulary, and 
it is towards the end of their junior school careers that they 
begin to show signs of maturing in this direction. A well-taught 
group of intelligent junior school children, for example, of the 
ten plus age-group, who were encouraged to write on one occa- 
Sion about the war-time black-out used in plenty such non- 
Picturable ideas as are expressed by the nouns precaution, obstacles, 
nuisance, prevention, and opinion, the verbs arrange, prepare, affect, 
bother, attend to, and happen, the adjectives liable, dangerous, private, 
Careless, and necessary, and so on. There are many ways in which 
the intellectual growth of young children may be estimated, but 
Not the least useful or significant indications of this growth are to 
be found in their increasing mastery of the general statement by 
Which they show their grasp of the wider significance of what they 
See and hear. 


17. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASTERY OF A 
BALANCED VOCABULARY 


The mastery of the language of the general statement depends, 
then, on the development of intellectual power which itself is a 
Product of the maturing intelligence. The scores obtained by the 
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18. Tug VOCABULARIES OF ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


Most of the vocabularies of children so far investigated have 
been oral. It is not so easy to obtain and evaluate samples of 
children's writing vocabularies, as the following brief statement 
may serve to show. 

The present writer arranged for fifteen children between the 
ages of six and a half and eleven and a half to keep diaries over 
a period averaging eight weeks and to spend twenty minutes or 
so daily in making entries about topics of personal interest—for 
example, things seen in the streets, or matters discussed at home or 
read about in books or newspapers. The children produced 
altogether just under a hundred thousand words, of which 4079 
Were different (including 348 proper names). The average size 
of an individual vocabulary for the period was 986 words, the 
largest being 1338 and the smallest 531. These vocabularies 
Were increasing at the rate, on an average, of 65 new words a 
week (90:3 at the highest level and 40:3 at the lowest). One could 
Dot expect that these increases would have been kept up indefin- 
Itely, though it may be pointed out that the increases do not so 
much represent new words used for the first time as words 

rought out from an already existing store. There were, how- 
ever, signs of a falling off towards the end of the period in the 
Proportion of new words introduced into each of the diary 
Entries, but the question whether or not a fresh interest would 

ave brought about a fresh spurt must remain unanswered. 

€vertheless, if we make a conservative estimate and allow for 
an increase, say, of forty new words per week this works out at 
Some two thousand a year, which, added to, let us say, three 
thousand, possessed by the average child of six and a half, gives 
Us some fifteen thousand at the age of fourteen and a half. This 
may be compared with Terman's estimate of nine thousand for 
the average child's vocabulary at the same age and with Kirk- 
Patrick's estimate of the young American high school pupil's oral 
Vocabulary of fifteen thousand at eighteen plus.! i 

It may be added that the reading vocabulary of children, and 
9f adults too greatly exceeds both their speech and their writing 
Vocabularies. But a problem will need solving here before reliable 

gures can be put forward. How far should we go in accepting 
b Word as having been understood in reading if a synonym can 
€ readily furnished as its meaning? If a boy, asked what indolent 

| The . ish Dicti variou: 
as ae umber of words in the Oxford Pi PERS irs uae by Shake 
re in his plays has heen estimated at 25,000, and by Milton in his poems at 
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ent is said to eee boe ds, and that of the New Testament to 4800 words, 
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to venture on using for speech purposes a valuable fraction of 
their available vocabulary owing merely to a doubt of the best 
way of pronouncing it.” It may, however, be added that the 
introduction of the radio has made the sound of a good many 
words familiar to children (and to adults) which they would never 
have ventured to pronounce in company if they had not heard 
them so frequently as they now do from the B.B.C. 

Until, therefore, some one with the necessary industry and time 
appears and gathers together some hundreds of diaries written 
y children of all ages and degrees of intelligence we must be 
Content to guess at the size of the average child's full vocabulary 
—that is, oral plus written. The guess which the present writer 
is inclined to make is that it is about 50 per cent. greater than the 
Oral vocabulary at seven years of age, but that this proportion 
becomes steadily less as maturity approaches, after which it is 
not large enough to be worth bothering about. 


20. THE VOCABULARIES OF ADULTS 


However uncertain the conclusions may be which we have 
reached in estimating the size of a young person's vocabulary 
at any given age, there will be greater uncertainty still when we 
attempt to estimate the size of the average adult’s. We can safely 
Say, though, that most of the early estimates were grossly inac- 
Curate. It is familiar to most persons, for example, that Max 

üller, an eminent philologist in his day, gave the vocabulary of 
an English village labourer as some 300 words. This was in 
1867. At about the same time Dean Farrar is said to have 
listened to the conversation of three peasants gathering apples 
and to have concluded that their vocabulary amounted to no 
More than roo words. Then, as now, village labourers were 

Tought up on nursery rhymes and folk-tales, and we have 
already suggested that a knowledge of forty of the shortest rhymes 
Would give a child a vocabulary of over 400 words. An increase 
of only fifty new words annually would bring this number up to 
Well over a thousand in adult life. Miiller’s estimate may be 
Contrasted with the estimate of Smedburg, who gave the vocabu- 
ary of a Swedish peasant as about 26,000 words. Dr Douglas 

Yde, an authority on the Irish language, put the vocabulary of 
an Average Munster peasant at between 5000 and 6000 words. 
This seems to be nearer the mark for the type of person who is 
A off from urban life. f l 
t ith better opportunities for education and a fuller acquain- 
ance with the innumerable products and processes of an urban 
“Wilization the vocabulary of most of us must inevitably increase. 
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children, books read for practical purposes by adults (e.g., ‘guides’ 
to cookery, carpentry, etc., elementary text-books, newspapers, 
and letters), 

The word-list given in the Word Book sets out these ten 
t Ousand words alphabetically with a number assigned to each 
to indicate the frequency of its use and hence its relative impor- 
tance. Thorndike claims that his count should help the teacher 
to decide which are the most important words to teach. 

It is, perhaps, a defect of the word-list that it is not sufficiently 
explanatory of itself. No meaning is attached to any word, so 
that we do not know, for example, though we can guess, how far 
game is to be placed among the commonest thousand, because it 
'S used with reference to fun, play, and sport or because it is used 
to describe certain birds. The reply is that whatever its meaning 
may be in a particular instance game is a very important word to 
carn to use very early in life. Again, the reader may ask, for 
example, why cup should be so much commoner a word than 
Saucer, or coat than trousers. The reply is that the word cup and 
Coat are frequently used in a figurative sense as well as in a literal 
Sense. But this means that the list is in consequence an adult's 
5t, since children are not much given to such metaphorical 
Usage. It is also a literary rather than a colloquial selection. That 
the Thorndike list does not faithfully reflect for us the language 
Used by the average person in speaking and writing may be 
illustrated by reference to the writer’s Vocabulary Tests. Accord- 
Ing to the Thorndike list, the average frequency? of the 100 words 
™ each of these five vocabulary tests is as follows: 


Test 1: Nouns (a) or (i) 13:2 
Test 2: Nouns (b) or (ii) 244 
Test 3: Verbs 21:7 


Test 4: Adjectives (a) or (i) 13:6 

Test 5: Adjectives (b) or (ii) 10:9 
One might reasonably expect from these figures that Test 2 
Would be the casiest and that the order of difficulty of the tests 
Would be 2, 3, 4, 1, 5. As a matter of fact, the easiest test was 
Ivariab]y No. D and the order of difficulty usually was 1, 3, 
2:5 5. Other facts which point the same way may be adduced. 
«he words tease and slander, for example, are given as equally 
Portant, but whereas the former word is familiar to most 
children, the latter is seldom heard on their lips. Again, he is 
Quoted as being more widely used than head, but the pronouns 
T not correctly used by children until some time after many of 
€ parts of the body have been learned. It should also be said 
e, he figure 24 means that a word is among the 2000-3000 commonest words; 

At it is among the 4000-5000 commonest words. 
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Iowa Monographs in Education, Ist Series, No, 4, 1926. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926 (the list in the 1935 
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See Better Primary Reading (St Louis, Webster Publishing Co., 1936), 
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CHAPTER Ill 
CONTINUOUS SPEECH 


1. Tue Seconp Main Line or Lincuistic 
. DEVELOPMENT 


Linguistic development may be regarded as consisting, on the 
one hand, in the gradual accumulation of a stock of words useful 
for naming purposes—and this we have now dealt with—and, 
on the other hand, in the growth of an ability to put words 
together for the expression of what one may wish to say about the 
Objects, ideas, etc., named. In the medical world this distinction 
is clear; specialists in mental disorders affecting speech have 
found that the inability of a patient to recall names is not always 
the same thing as the inability to use words together in an 
intelligible manner. Sir Henry Head calls these maladies respec- 
tively nominal aphasia and syntactical aphasia. The failure to note 
the distinction has made a good deal of the work so far attempted 
on the speech development of children less valuable than it might 

ave been. 

The most modern method of studying development in children 
through the language they use centres accordingly round their 
Continuous speech rather than their vocabularies. We owe the 

rst effective use of the method to William Stern." More recently 
the method has been employed with freshness and skill by Jean 
laget? of the Rousseau Institute, Geneva, and by Dr Susan 
Saacs? in our own country. The method consists of taking ver- 
As reports of all that children are heard to say when they 
mE freely among themselves, and of supplementing their free 
a k by questions designed to test the validity of any hypotheses 
at may have been suggested through an analysis of the material 
already collected. To ensure success in interpreting the results 
We must study in their context the words and phrases which are 
Used; that is, we should note whether they are spoken during 
Bey or in the course of work, in moments of interest or boredom 
atigue, 
ü A danger which faces us as soon as we attempt our interpreta- 
Ons is that we are apt to think that adult conceptions have been 
ned and adult views adopted whenever children make use of 
ub which adults would normally employ. But the child is 
9t an adult, even in miniature; OUT world is not his world, and 


1 
William je Ki Leipzig, Barth 
2 lam and Clara S Die Kindersprache (Leipzig, Barth, 1907). 
at Piaget, The i anshaas UA Thought of the Child (London, Kegan Paul, 1928). 
aaee intel | Growth in Young Children (London, Routledge, 1930). 
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quence, to use phrases like mama-gone when they disapprove of 
Mother’s absence,- or they may say mama-ball or mama-dolly 
when they want her to do something about their toys. At this 
stage (about the middle of the second year) something appears 
that resembles the authentic sentence of the grammar book. We 
must remember, however, that before this the infant has used 
single words with meaningful intonation and in a manner that 
as led some writers to regard them as *sentence-words.! But 
eu would seem to be no point in calling a single word a sentence 
y the word sentence we mean something more. 
a is because the parent (or nurse) continually directs the 
eina of the infant to single separate objects and actions, and 
ae them for him one at a time that words at first are learned 
l spoken singly. This does not mean that language cannot be 
earned otherwise than word by word. Indeed, words were 
probably isolated and treated as separate elements of language 
ng after continuous intelligible speech was common among men.? 
a: xd is no reason, in pure theory, why we should not begin 
child t away with phrases and short senterices in teaching the 
ü to speak. The objection to such a course 1s merely a prac- 
cal one. It would take much longer to proceed by this method. 
ps deal of repetition is necessary in teaching a language 
E has to be read and written as well as spoken, and it is a 
t ae of effort to pick out single objects and actions and teach 
aen, Dames one at a time at moments when such objects and 
Ctions are most likely to attract and arrest the child’s attention. 
si ut as language comprises more than names for objects and 
lons we are obliged to teach phrases as well as names. 
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ce consists of an assemblage of parts which are consciously 


da ht together. The * associationist! theory of mental structure 
* held sway for so long in psychology as the explanation of 
m mory and consecutive thought also helped to fortify the tradi- 
nal view, But what may be true of language after it has become 
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4. Tue NATURAL LINGUISTIC Unir 
But if we agree that it is no longer satisfactory to explain 
continuous speech as arising from the combination of separate 
words it is equally unsatisfactory to maintain the view that the 
natural linguistic unit is the sentence as defined by the grammar 


complete sentences. The objection to this practice is that no one 
outside a school makes it an invariable rule to employ a full 
sentence for the communication of each thought that occurs. In 


conversation we manage to ma 
stood when we say yes, not likely, certainly, nonsense, of course, and 
so on. And if it is urged that these expressions should not, and 
indeed cannot, be taken as making sense by themselves but are 
to be regarded as continuations of what has already been said 
or implied by another party, then we may still observe that such 
unconnected remarks as Good-morning, Tickets please, No smoking 
and Sixpenny seats this way convey perfectly definite meanings, 
though they are anything but sentences as usually defined. Inn- 
Signs, shop-names, and road-names fall into the same category. 
The truth is that the natural linguistic unit may be a word or 
a phrase or a sentence; it is, as a rule, that group of words which 
cannot be further divided up without its essential meaning dis- 
appearing. Single words in certain circumstances may be used 
to stand for definite and unambiguous ideas, and this explains 
the tendency of many persons, and particularly dictionary- 
makers, to think of the word as the natural linguistic unit, and 
Consequently to look upon language as built up out of single and 
Separate words. Nevertheless, we do not usually speak in single 
Words, and this accounts for the objection of others to taking the 
Single word as the natural linguistic unit. Besides, what stands 
as a word in one language may have to be represented by a phrase 
In another; while at times even in the same language two or more 
Words may be written as one—?.8-» wont, isn’t, its, he'll, she'd, 
we've, they're, etc. 
nog Of us, as 2 matter of fact, whether adults or children, speak 
mally with our attention fixed on the idea that we want to 
E n €ss, and often we do not know what form our expression has 
n until it has appeared. Our attention 1s not on words or 


lit 
dictio ™2Y be recalled that Pope once said that he would allow the publisher of 
onary to know the catre a single word but not of two yards put together 
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hrases or sentences unless difficulty arises in the act of p 
Lon: This suggests that the natural unit of thought is the i z 
which sometimes requires a word, sometimes a phrase, and som 
times a full sentence as the unit of linguistic expression. 


5. FORMULAS AND FREE EXPRESSIONS 


The classification of linguistic expressions will vary with - 
purpose we have in mind—for example, they may be gue 
according to function or to form. In terms of function we oe 
distinguish between sentences which are (1) indicative (The Yi 
is wet); (2) exclamatory (Good heavens!); (3) interrogative = 
that you?); or (4) imperative (Go away!). In terms of form w 
may distinguish between formulas and free expressions. f 

We owe the latter distinction to Jespersen,? who speaks o 
expressions capable of variation without loss of their characteristic 
forms, and expressions which are for all practical purposes invari- 
able. I love mother is a form capable of variation; it has a subject, 
a verb, and an object, and each of these may be replaced by 
another subject, verb, or object, leaving the grammatical struc 
ture intact. Thus, J like butter, We loathe porridge, Tom makes mud- 
pies, Mary bakes cakes, and so on, are all framed like I love mother 
on the same grammatical pattern, one that can be freely altered. 
But No fear! Well, I never ! and How do you do? are forms incapable 
of such variation. Jespersen calls the variable forms “free expres- 
sions” and the invariable ones “formulas.” He describes free 
expressions as expressions created on the spur of the moment by 
analogy with a certain type that has come into existence in thé 
speaker's subconscious mind as a result of his having heard many 
sentences possessing a common pattern, recognized as appropriate 
to the occasion of its use. 

From what has already been said it will be clear that the 
formula may well represent the primitive analysed exclamatio? 
uttered with feeling in an exciting situation in the life of early 
man, while the free expression differs from the formula in having 
been developed through reflective analysis farther away fro? 
what we Suggest was the original kind of speech. In other words» 
free expressions are for the most part intellectual in characte" 
designed and adapted for the purpose of conveying thought 
rather than feeling. Formulas, on the other hand, spring to thé 
lips not so much 


p „much as expressions of thought as the means of dealing 
with certain kinds of personal or social emergency. We exclai? 
i ; a ! 
ante apt to find readier expression in non-sentence form. Gf. Up Eton 
* O. Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar (London, Allen nd Unwin, 1924)- 
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Dear me! You fool! or So what! not for the purpose of saying what 
we think but how we feel. 

It is interesting to note in passing that pathologists who have 
made a study of speech disturbances have noted the same kind 
of distinction as Jespersen has made, between what we have sug- 
gested is the language of the intellect and the more primitive 
and emotional type of language. They have observed that words 
and phrases learned by rote and without conscious attention to 
their literal meaning will often be employed without hesitation 
when required as stock responses to familiar situations and yet 
fail altogether to come to the mind when required for the con- 
Scious presentation of an idea. In other words, formulas learned 
m early life (e.g., Oh, dear /) can, as a rule, still be used by the 
aphasic after the power of constructing free expressions has left 

im, 


6. Tue DEVELOPMENT -OF FREE EXPRESSIONS 


It will be interesting to trace the development of the simpler 
types of free expression in the speech of children. Infants do not 
at first realize, of course, that some of the expressions which they 
use are capable of variation without loss of their characteristic 
Pattern, while others are only changed at the expense of all 
Meaning. But sooner or later they feel (rather than know) that 
an expression like, say, bow-wow—gone is a type capable of modifi- 
“ation in appropriate circumstances into, say, Teddy—gone, mama 
qene, or ball—gone; and that ball—gone 1s capable of modifica- 
:on into ball—lost or ball—coming. On the other hand, expressions 
ike Thank you and Yes, please are not capable of the same kind of 
Modifications without becoming nonsense. , 
ew studies of infants are available to allow us to trace the 


development of free expressions from the bow-wow—gone stage 


(ane An American research places the first short sentences 
Nee words or more) at from three to three and a half years, 


bes verbs uninflected, and with prepositions, conjunctions, 


Uxiliary verbs, and pronouns usually omitted.’ Karl Bühler? 


Claimed to have noted the use by quick children of all the chief 
Varieties of soi Less arl by is age of three and a half. 
f alentines has also stated that a child may use “all grammatical 
rms, even conjunctions of all kinds, and complex (including 
YPothetica]) sentences" in the fourth year. Few students of 
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i ch would care to be so positive in this field as Bühler 
e ra Miss McCarthy! says that she found children 2 
to use all the most complex of sentence forms occurring in adu 

ion by th f four and a half; but the most complex 
conversation by the age o H 
sentences in her published records would appear to be two SA 
tences used by a child of four and a half (whose parents belonge 
to one of the higher occupational groups): these sentences were 
Do you know what we got? and I know what that book's about. These 
may have or may not have been learned as formulas. Until the 
form itself can be varied to match a fresh situation we have no 
right to say that it is a free expression. Unless we distinguish 
between merely reproductive or imitative forms which have been 
learned by rote as formulas and genuine free expressions (eg 
complex sentences with subordinate clauses of, say, condition or 
concession) which reflect an ability to express a set of ideas OF 
events, we are missing an important point, and the failure to 
note this distinction vitiates the data of the authorities quoted. 
` A scrutiny of the records of children’s talk in Mrs Isaacs’s boo 
is more illuminating. Her pupils were children of exceptional 
ability (average I.Q. 132) from exceptional Cambridge homes: 
They were probably two or three years above average in con- 
versational ability. If we take their mental age as a criterion WÊ 
may say that-complex sentences with temporal clauses (introduce 
by when), noun clauses (e.g., I don't know how he does it, I thought 
you would, Do you see where it is?), and causal clauses (introduce 
by because) were being used at the mental age of six and a half, 
and that complex sentences with conditional clauses (introduce 
by if), as well as adjectival clauses (e.g., Look at the part thats 1" 
the water; I like some one who gives you presents) came a year later- 
Other kinds of clause were too infrequ 


ent to be worth mentioning: 
Bühler stated that the order in which the subordinate clauses 


of complex sentences appeared was as follows: first, tempora 
and relative clauses and noun clauses in indirect 

then causal, conditional, and final clauses. It will be, seen that 
this corresponds closely with our list as compiled from Mss 
Isaacs's book with the exception that final 


a 1 clauses were not con” 
Spicuous in the talk of the Cambridge children. 


questions, 20! 


7. THE BEGINNINGS or FREE CONVERSATION 
The extent of a child’s power over language as an instrume?! 
of communication will naturally be looked for in his converts?" 


1 D. A. McCarthy, 


The Language Devel 
Minneapolis Press, ) EAE ORNE 


1935). of the Pre-school Child (University o 
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tion. If he comes from a good home he will learn to use language 
conversationally at a much earlier age than a child with no: such 
home advantages. It would be universally agreed that children 
from well-managed large families and children who have passed 
through good nursery classes (where opportunities exist for 
intelligent social play under sensible supervision) develop their 
Conversational abilities earlier than those who are less fortunate 
In their homes and schools. The opinion of most English teachers 
is likely to be that Piaget! has dated the age of conversation a year 
9r two late in fixing it at seven plus for the average child. Left 
alone, however, children may not as a rule learn to collaborate 
A action before the age of six, or in thought before the age of 
ven, 
, Conversation, generally speaking, centres at first around 
isputes. G. K. Chesterton somewhere says that people quarrel 
cause they have not learned to argue. Whether this is true or 
Dot of adults, it is certainly true of children. Remarks that hurt 
them or are otherwise unpleasant are at first ignored. If they 
cannot be ignored they are countered with stubborn silence or 
With tears, Sometimes, however, they may provoke flat opposi- 
Hon and result in the exchange of blows. For conversation cannot 
egin until the circle of a child's interests or desires overlaps or 
Conflicts with those of another child. “Look at that lion," says 
the child of five or six to his companion with a picture-book. 
. That's not a lion; it’s a dog,” may be the scornful reply. This 
d hardly conversation, but it is the sort of dispute out of which 
Ecnuine conversation arises. 
Narrelling with words begins at about the age of five or five 


a half, and, naturally perhaps, the countercheck quarrelsome 


and the reply churlish are learned before the retort courteous or 
e 


‘© quip modest; indeed, the forms of speech used in polite 
disagreement ave Hearnii late, if at all. This being so, the right 


ie in dealing with children engaged in hot dispute is not to 


€ too hasti m a desire to bring about a quick peace, 
the to recognize ee as natural and to proceed to help 
B disputants to realize how important it is to state their dif- 
mene’ adequately and coolly. Otherwise it may be a very long 
of jc Deore the need is felt of supporting assertions with a show 
on, 


ers 
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€ the value of appeals to 
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show of reason much before seven. As soon as the need for 
explanation is borne upon him he does not find it difficult to 
adduce his reasons. In any case, it is certainly through quarrelling 


that the majority of children first begin to realize the need for 
making themselves understood. 


8. Some EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


One way of studying the linguistic development of children is, 
as we have already indicated, the more formal one of tracing 
step by step their growing mastery of the free expression with its 
various grammatical complexities. The underlying assumption 
here is that as the child gains power and extends his mental grasp 
he finds it possible to attend to an increasing number of objects 
or ideas at once and, after considering them together, to speak of 
them with due regard for their relative interest or importance- 
Now it should be possible to select suitable pictures and grade 
them in the order of the complexity of their general meaning; 
and therefore in terms of the difficulty of their comprehension 
for a child, and this being so, they could perhaps be used as 4 
means of tracing the child's growing mastery over the sentence- 
form, since this would be reflected in his ability to describe their 
contents succinctly. An experiment may be instanced in illus- 
‘tration of this method. 


Children individually in a number of schools were shown pic” 
tures of everyday scenes, arranged in sets of six of approximately 
equal difficulty. In each set 


two of the pictures were used a$, 
samples, which the examiner carefully interpreted and describe 
to the children. When it was clear that the child to be examined 
understood what the two sample pictures were about and could 
repeat the examiner's description of them he was asked to describe 
the four remaining pictures one by one, using the same verb? 
pattern for his descriptions as that used by the examiner. The 
table on p. 71 indicates the grading adopted, and the ages at 
Which 70 per cent. of the children could first manage satisfactory 
SHCHEBDDS Spouse ig the patterns prescribed for them. 1? 
O ensure a st E i s 
n Hep. Bones ey form of sentence being employed, th 


frame their descriptions a: Jetions 
tru s completio 
to sentences beginning Jt is a picture of . . . j : 


9. DzscRrmiNG Tumes REMOTE IN SPACE AND TIME 
In a picture we have somethin i is mi 

, which stand: ween 

the world of directly appre i gee dee 


hended objects and events and thë 
1 A fuller description is given in Appendix IJ, 2 (1), pp. 287-299. 
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world that exists only in memory and imagination. The simplest 
and most elementary forms of thinking—the thinking of the higher 
E meer and of litile children—is thinking in terms of objects 

irectly observable. The ability to think and talk of objects or 
events remote in space or time is, on the whole, a later achieve- 
ment. To talk intelligibly and accurately about what one 


Stace TYPE oF PICTURE DescRIPTION REQUIRED AGE 
à 
1 Picture of.a boy sliding Two related ideas 4 
m] 
2 Picture of a boy riding on a Three related ideas 5 
donkey 
—] 
3 Picture of a girl offering an apple | Four related ideas 6 
to a donkey 
Ii 
4 Picture of a little girl lifting up | Five related ideas 7 
a little boy to post a letter 
i 
5 Picture of a boy who has fallen Three related ideas + rela- 8 
into the water tive pronouns as subject 
in a subordinate clause 
———| 
6 Picture of a boy looking up at a | Four related ideas + rela- 9 
bubble which he has blown tive pronoun as object 
in a subordinate clause 


an 


in these three worlds—the objective 
d the world of the imagination— 
na increasingly harder as the things talked about are less 
irit less to be understood by immature minds. And skill in the 

€rpretation of the things noted in any one of the three worlds 
AY go with weakness in interpreting those of the other two. 


Person capable of adequate description and interpretation of 
at is seen in the mind's eye may fail to talk sense when called 
f mechanism. But, as 


d to describe a complicated piece o € : . 
the. be expected, insight and subtlety 1n dealing faithfully with 
in tings of the imagination is rarer than insight and subtlety 
€aling satisfactorily with the objects of the physical world. 
a soon the power to talk sensibly about the remote in space 
me will appear depends partly on native ability but partly 
stic environment in which 
tical] en are brought up. Where the environment is linguis- 
late 7 Poor this ability, whether sooner or later acquired, appears 
before ut it enables us to hold ideas of l 
Vario the mind and consider what might happen to them in 
(Gon US circumstances. This stage of thinking, the Jf this, then 
ably) that (or not that) stage, is not usually reached before 


Observes to be h i 
appening 
World, the picture world, an 
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the mental age of eleven, as every teacher of theoretical geometry 
has learned from experience. Moreover, there are grades of 
difficulty in the Zf this, then that type of problem, those dealing 
with temporal things being easier than those dealing with non- 
temporal ideas and relations. . 

If, however, all that is meant by thinking of remote objects 
or events is having a succession of loosely connected images 
passing before the mind's eye, then the ability to talk about what 
is not immediately present to the senses must be admitted to 
develop much earlier than the more genuine kind of thinking. 
In other words, children learn early to narrate. This sometimes 
means; of course, that they have merely acquired a service of 
words which they have drilled into order without any clear 
apprehension of what is meant by them. But usually a full. 
vocabulary is associated with a grasp of what is being described 
and with an ability to note with some degree of precision the 
relations of cause and effect, of condition and sequence, and so 
on among things; and it will be understood that the effective 
expression of all this in words must involve the use of the more 
complex forms of sentence-structure. . 

The description, then, of what is pictured in the imagination 
may take the form of narration with its own particular technique 
or it may take the form of attempts at the imaginative recon- 
struction of the elements of what is thus pictured, and this may 
involve the use of a somewhat different technique. 


10. Narrative. TECHNIQUE 
Judging from the first attempts of the child at narration, we 
should perhaps be justified in thinking that the earliest and 
simplest way of apprehending events in time is for him tò see 
them happening one after another, unconscious of the fact that 
subtler temporal relations are possible, such as those of (a) simul- 
taneity, 


(b) the overlapping of events, and (c) the inclusion 
of one event within the time period of ds Little children 


are apt to think that events invariably occur either uncon- 
nectedly or in a very sim i 


z ple sort of sequence—s as it 
were, at even intervals along the line of time fe eae on à ' 
string. This would account for their habit, so ‘exasperating to 4 
certain type of teacher, of connecting up the successive statements 
in their narratives with and’s or and then’s or and 50's 

But this is not a habit confined to little children. It would be 
easy to collect passages from the Bible and other sources which 
would suggest that grown-up people living in a less sophisticated 
age than ours tended to see things happening, as little childre? 
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do, either unconnectedly or one after another in an easily dis- 
tinguished order. Here, for example, is the story of how David 
slew Goliath, the narrative style of which faithfully represents 
the tense sequences of the original Hebrew." 


And it came to pass that when the Philistine arose and came nigh 
to meet David, that David hasted and ran toward the army to meet 
the Philistine. And David put his hand in his bag and drew thence 
à stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead; and 
he fell on his face to the ground. 


On the basis of the evidence supplied in the Oxford English 
Dictionary we may safely say that the other ‘connectives’ first 
acquired by English children are those which were first acquired 

y the race. For instance, the first quoted use of some of our 
commonest connectives is as follows: and, c. A.D. 700; where, 
950; while, 971; when, 1000; who, 1297; which, 1300; because, 
1305; although, 1325. The appearance of some of the latest 
acquired of these words in the speech of little children may be 
Tegarded as a sure sign of linguistic progress. 

he introduction into English of forms of sentence-structure 
aoe elaborate than the Old Testament writers used was due to 
ton, Study of the classical writers of Greece and Rome. Transla- 
ors first of all and original writers afterwards adopted the com- 
per sentence-structure of the Greek and Latin authors as best 
Ti to the expression of involved ideas. The participial and 
a solute forms of construction, for example, which are not needed 
A the faithful translation of the Old Testament Hebrew (and, 
«deed, are rare in English everyday speech), appear frequently 


i 
? the translation of the New Testament Greek, where they are 


Quite in place ; as, for instance, in the introduction to the Sermon 


on 
the Mount (Matthew, v): 
And seeing the multitudes, he went up into 


w 
a en he was set, his disciples came unto him, 
outh, Saying LP 


a d 
nd, again, in the Acts of the Apostles, where w 
vill, 30-33) : 


a mountain: and 
and he opened his 


e read, for instance 


And Paul rs in his own hired house and 
ul dwelt two whole yea a the dudum oF God, 


a i . n 
and me all that came in unto him, preachin, f > 
all caching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
Confidence, no man forbidding him 

1 

EE Ht i 
*h 354. Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, *i, 596, and Fourteenth Edition, 


e ` ; : 
Ment Of thal take up this subject again in Chapter IV when dealing with the develop- 


d's powers of written expression. 
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ir. REPORTED SPEECH 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find that one of the obstacles 
to be overcome by children learning to narrate is that of € 
sequence in their reported speech. The difficulty they experi 
in changing direct speech form into the appropriate indirect 
speech form is usually due not so much to an incomplete unde 
standing of the context as to the fact that they have not arrive 
at the mental age when they are at home with the time-notions 
which the less used tenses exist to express. A test given by the 


writer to a large number of children of school age bears this 
out. The majority of them at the age of ten had no difficulty 
in dealing correctly with problems like the following: 

Choose the word (or words) needed to make good sense in this sentence and 
cross out the others: 


have had 


1. After we (ad had | tea the entertainment began, 
had 


But a minority only at the age of twelve were able to tackle the 
following correctly: 


had had 


4. IfI (ave 2 the money I should have paid you. 
had 


And at thirteen a minority still were unable to select the correct 
tense in the following: 


7. Mr X was married in 1920. In 1930 he might have said 
had been 


that he e peen | married for ten years, 
was 


accustomed t? 


l more the du 
instantaneous or not completed or not. 


; edly, resultative or non-resultativc, a? 
so on. Still, how many other 


languages, besides English, hav? 
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been able to say *I shall have been living here three years 
to-morrow” ? 

It may be added in passing that, apart from what is gained 
rom active experience and through the learning of a second 
language, not a great deal can be gleaned from the grammar 
books on the subject of reported speech except the printers’ rules 
about the use of quotation marks (inverted commas). Some of 
the more important matters are omitted altogether—e.g., the 
&rammar books usually omit to deal with the circumstances 
which will decide whether direct speech or indirect speech is the 
more desirable form to employ, surely not a negligible point. 


12. Two VARIETIES OF THE SAME LANGUAGE 


We have now arrived at the stage in the child's linguistic 
development where colloquial and literary forms of sentence- 
Construction begin to be distinguished in his mind and practice. 

€ understands what is meant if we say that a person talks like 
a book, and he knows that this is a doubtful compliment, since 
What is implied is that there is something unnatural and stiff 
about the language of books when used in ordinary conversation. 
tis true that few writers to-day sit down to compose in a manner 

at makes their sentences flow like the periods, say, of Gibbon or 
c Johnson. The latter, for example, used a form of diction for 
nversation, as reported by Boswell, different from that which 
talk mPloyed in writing Rasselas, though even in his everyday 
lik he was apt, as Goldsmith put it, to make his minnows speak 
^" whales. No doubt the feeling that literary language is 
Pe ually a little too choice for constant use makes us a little shy 
to baploying it in conversation, except, perhaps, when we wish 
€ facetious, The person who frames his sentences with extreme 
Pee and chooses his words with noticeable precision can make 

Gal intercourse extremely tiresome; We cannot but think that 
i More concerned with how he talks (and that means with 

" el than with what he says. 

NES 
is I anı ds, ‘and of his pe YO i inlexions and its variable pace, whereby 


n à; 
Slastic D à certain amount through 
ec Way, 
thee anical 


€ c] Á < is choice am 
the Ooses, and on the order in which he ranges them, and on his choice among 


shall express all that he cannot express through his voice and face and 


Heineman’! Rat ie would express if he were a good talker. (Yet Again, London, 
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Whether two such varieties of the same language ought d 
exist side by side is nowadays questioned. Some persons wou 
maintain that with our ever-increasing familiarity with ebd 
papers, magazines, novels, and books of reference the two mus 
eventually become one, partly through the absorption of many 
of the idioms of conversation into the written language of the 
day, and partly through the influence of literary constructions 
current speech. Coleridge, it may be remembered, said tha 
“literary prose (at least in all argumentative and consecutive 
works) differs and ought to differ from the language of conversa- 
tion.”1 There is also the rhetorical kind of language, affected 
by public speakers, which aims at arousing feeling, and the dic- 
tion suited for expressing and arousing feeling is not usually the 
most effective for conveying information; indeed, used for the 
latter purpose, it may easily mislead. In fact, it has been re- 
marked that the language of Gibbon, splendid and impressive as 
it can be at its best, is a language in which it is difficult to tell the 
truth. Children who are taught less than well may easily come 
to think that fine phrases, however employed, can be no demerit 
in their speech or writing, that, for example, to speak or write 
of the seaside at Southend as a place where there are golden 
sands and an azure main is quite the right thing to do. But 
leaving insincerity aside, it may well be that for most of us the 
circumstances of speech and writing will usually be different 
enough to lead us to distinguish between words and phrases 
which it would be mere affectation to transfer from one sphere 


of use to the other, between the diction best suited for formal, 
ceremonial, or public occasions and the language of everyday 
intercourse. 


13. THE INFLUENCE OF THE GRAMMARIAN ON SPEECH 
Forei 


à eign language study has considerably affected the manner 
in which the English language is being used. Thus, Dryden and 
Gibbon were great writers who were influenced in their way of 
writing by their knowledge of the classics. In Dryden's case one 


"of the results was a firm belief that it was wrong to end an English 
sentence with a 


3 | a preposition. Consequently he set about ridding 
himself of this “pernicious” habit. “I am often brought to ? 
stand," he said, 


sta “in considering whether what I write be th¢ 
idiom of the tongue, and have no 


ngue other way to clear my doubts 
but by translating into Latin.” So he proceeded to do what out 
greatest writers, whose criterion is good common usage, nev 
do; the prepositions which he F 


found at the ends of his sentence? 
1 Biographia Literaria, Chapter 18. 
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he brought back and placed immediately before the relative 
pronouns to which they referred; and, ever since, the pedant 
has followed his example, regardless of circumstances. But as 
the philologist, Sayce, wrote, “The attempt to find the distinc- 
tons of Latin grammar in that of English has only resulted in 
gross errors and a total misapprehension of the language.” 
Other examples of expressions finding popular favour which 
are due to a greater knowledge of Latin than of English are to 
me averse from instead of averse to, different from and not different 
0, and in the circumstances instead of under the circumstances. It is 
also commoner than it was to bring together the parts of a com- 
Pound verb—e.g., bring in, take off, put out, etc., which have a 
angle word corresponding to them in some foreign-language, so 
F t an English construction like Take your hat off tends to become 
Tenchified into Take off your hat. 
i Another result of the spread of this kind of influence is that 
loms which fail to pass the test of the grammatical purist are 
REIR frowned on. To say, for instance, T thought to myself is 
,DParently open to objection, because to myself is quite unneces- 
a T believe, personally, is equally faulty, since there is no other 
ja of believing except personally. Again, hence, thence, and 
he have been declared to be equivalent to from here, from 
d E and from where; so that Edmund Gosse was able to object 
, y: gfried Sassoon writing from whence, though, as the Oxford 
sie ish Dictionary shows, Wycliffe and Pope used the expres- 
a) ae good English long before it became suspect by the 
Marians. 
ungo c theless, the constant analysis which a living language 
g €rgoes by those who use it cannot but improve it as an instru- 
nt of Precision, and this process of analysis is a process which 


annoy = 
"not in the long run be checked. 


14. Tur INFLUENCE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


[s 
Public. Cation upon the children w 


med to hear at home and in the streets. 
to use such forms 
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as You was, I see him yesterday, and I ain't got no money, does not find 
it easy to escape developing a sense of inferiority about his native 
speech when his ‘errors’ are constantly rubbed in. Feeling none 
too sure of himself, he is apt to pay greater attention than he 
should to those who lay down the law about what is right and 
what wrong in his speech, and in his anxiety to be correct he will 
often go too far in the direction of using literary forms where the 
vernacular would have served him better. Sometimes the two 
styles get mixed, as, for example, in such Cockneyisms as “They ve 
got a secret which I’ve not been able to discover what it is," and 
** Who when you came to look into it you will find him to blame, 
where the relative pronoun, employed because it is felt to be 4 
sign of education, is an alien intruder into patterns of speech 
that do not require it. 

It may be added that the desire of the badly educated to appear 
well educated is partly responsible for the spread of pomposity 
in speech. To use colloquial phrases seems to some folk to show 
that one is occupied in trivial affairs. A Brighton policeman, for 
example, said recently that in consequence of a statement having been 
communicated to him he looked up and observed a motor-car proceeding 
towards him. What had actually happened was that some one 
had grabbed his arm and shouted Look out / 

Another effect of the sense of inferiority produced in those who 
have been made to feel that their own forms of speech betray 
their low breeding is seen in the desire to make ordinary affairs 
and events seem more important by speaking of them in the 
language of advertisers and salesmen. It should not be difficult 
in the senior school to show this sort of practice up for what it 
really is by getting children to examine critically all the examples 
of it that come their way and then rewrite them in plain everyday 
terms. By skilled teaching children will soon feel that to use suc 
language habitually is to be insincere, if not consciously dishonest- 


15. TRAINING IN CLARITY AND PRECISION 
The first 


r Principle to apply in speech training is neither 
plainness no: 


r r formal correctness, important as these are, but 
clarity, a respect for which 


should be an outstanding feature 
of all the language work of senior school pupils. We mean bY 
clarity the use of words in a manner which can be clearly 
understood by a person hearing them or reading them in goo 
faith, as distinct from the precision of the lawyer who must ai? 
at using words in such a ma: 


i nner that any person with a desire 
to misunderstand cannot possibly misunderstand. 


What is implied by the principle of clarity in the field of 
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vocabulary is the power to explain what is meant by terms which 
are being habitually employed in school work, and by an increas- 
Ing ability to discriminate among synonyms and synonymous 
expressions. In continuous speech its application will be seen, as 
a result of the constant insistence by the teacher, in the clear 
formulation of ideas, the pupils being forced always to say 
exactly what they mean. Thus, an essential practice with boys 
and girls must be that of compelling them to face questions 
fairly and squarely and deal with them without equivocation. 
hi value of a training in this direction was often emphasized 
Y Thring of Uppingham.! 
A boy ought never to be permitted to answer any question but 
the one he is asked—e.g., if the boy says vicérunt and the master asks 
What did you say?” the boy must be made to say vicérunt and not 
€ allowed to change it to vicérunt. . - : In like manner, for it is 
Part of the same aimless straggling, no commoner fault occurs than 
the no-answer-at-all—e.g., the master asks, “ What case is tempora?” 
€ ordinary boy, as likely as not, replies, “It is a noun. Very 
true, but that is no answer. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
Upon boys that there are only two kinds of answer, a right answer 
and a wrong answer. 


eo” the same way boys and girls should be taught to respect 
Ks Principle of precision in using their own language; they 
m uid realize the impropriety, for example, of defining an object 
" €rms of an event; thus, when asked what a scald or burn is 
"d Should be severely discouraged from framing the sort of 
techy er that begins, “It is when you. - : - It is good teaching 
lav nique to adopt the attitude of the person against whom the 


un er has to guard himself, the person with a desire to mis- 
; derstand, and deliberately draw a logical inference from an 
accurate answer in order to show it up for what it is. Great 
exe, : an also result from setting an 
iun a in the description of a familiar object or mechanism, 
re ollowing it by asking a person hearing the description to 
i at has been said. The value 


F Gorgias is skilled, you merel 
hen Chi asks in what art Gorgias 1s 5 lled, y! rely 
, as though it eet under some censure, instead of replying what it is. 


Why, did I n i the finest of arts? 
ot reply that it was the . ) 
5 only wha You certainly did; but nobody asked you what was the quality of his 


t it was. 
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and talk about them in complex sentences, with ene 
the unless and although type to link their separate par : eit 
we may be sure that they are beginning to manifest [e ciem 
of intelligence and aptitude for language which, heu s Dies 
practice in hard thinking and precise expression, will bring 


: : d 
as near as they can hope to get to the highest intellectual an 
linguistic level of development possible to them. 


‘ , 
17. THE Connectives ‘BECAUSE’ AND ‘ALTHOUGH 


We have shown that the word because is used as a rule a 
the mental age of seven to introduce statements in SUPR? Why 
ideas and of conduct for which reasons are demanded. the 
did you do that?" and “What makes you say that?” are * 
sort of questions that produce at first little beyond the or A 
“Because I did (or do)." The connexion between the deer it 
idea and that which preceded it is usually loose and casual; al 
is not causal. The child has not learned that there arc gener d 
rules which can be formulated about the behaviour of things a 
persons. This is proved by his inability to deal with those wor 2 
which express the. idea of exceptions to rules. As Piaget wrk 
“For there to be exceptions there must have been rules, an it 
the child fails to understand the fact that there are exceptions E 
is because he has never formulated any rules"! Thus, the Sams 
children who in one school had given sensible answers to ques 
tions requiring the correct use of because to the extent of 50 Pa 
cent. at the age of six plus were given the following sentence Je 
complete: “I love my mother, although . . .” The sensible 
answers produced at the same age amounted to no more tha 
10 per cent. ize 
The gradualness of the development of the ability to recogn! al 
the proper occasions for the use of the word although can be shona 
diagrammatically. Here are the percentages of correct anwe a 
produced by 3155 children between the ages of seven and fiftee" 
a test calling for the completion of the ten sentences set 0" 

elow: 


although . . . 
ay, although . . . 
reet, although . . . 
(4) hough . .. 
(5) day, although . . . 
(6) Mr Jones fell off his bicycle to-day, although . . . 
(7) morning, although . . . 
(8) from me, although . 


1 Op. cit. 
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(9) Joan was late for school to-day, although .. . 
(10) She did her best in the exam., although . . . 


The curve speaks for itself. Not until the age of nine is reached 
do 50 per cent. of the children begin to use the word although 
correctly. It is perhaps necessary to add that the children tested 


Per Cent. 
75. 74-1 
70. 


5 9 m u € w 44 15 years 


Fic. 4. GRAPH SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF RIGHT ANSWERS IN THE 
‘ALTHOUGH’ TEST 


Were no 


th t so completely representative of the ablest children as 


se who worked the test to be described next. 


18. OTHER CONNECTIVES 
thie) ay of further exploration of the facts of development in 
Kir. irection the present writer has used a test! calling for the 
si pletion of a number of unfinished sentences broken off at the 
tm. Where a connective has just been introduced. The correct 
a5 pletion has to be selected from among four phrases offered 
Possibles. When completed properly these sentences are seen 
of consist of two parts linked up by a connective word or phrase 
mn kind which we have been considering. The following 
Ple will serve as an illustration: 


1 See Appendix 11, 2(3); PP- 302-305: 
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Underline the words which make the best ending for the following 
unfinished sentence: . 


I shall not be able to do my sums unless 
(a) My exercise book is full. 
(b) You help me. 
(c) Multiplication is very hard. 
(d) I forget my tables. 


Three hundred and seventy children between the ages of 
seven and a half and eleven, divided into half-yearly groups 
were given fifty questions of this type. The curve of accuracy 
obtained from the results is set out below. It will be seen that by 


BEES 119: 95-10 4*5 9 years 


Fic. 5. GRAPH SHOWING Percentaces or RicnT ANSWERS IN THE 
Ortner Connectives’ Test 


the age of 8 plus 
two-thirds of th 


19. STAGES OF ADVANCE IN THE MASTERY oF 
Free Expresstons 
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or school level with those required in describing the relations 

ie separate objects and events and also between simple 

th s, and at the senior school level with those needed in expressing 
oughts of a more complicated pattern. The criterion is form. 


The Infant Level 


at One. Children learn first to name things that interest 
TU and in their second year to add a word, when naming a 
whee by way of comment upon it. Thus they may say milk—gone 
a en they have finished drinking their milk, or mama—up when 
€y want to be lifted up. 
[PA Two. Children learn next to speak of relations observed 
S pn two things in space, by using (a) a transitive verb (at 
ea of course, without inflexion), or (b) a word which does duty 
s a verb (like up as quoted above). So a child may say, Dog—hurt 
po» or Baby—down—floor. 
h tage Three. At this stage children learn to add a prepositional 
hae in speaking of any of the Stage Two things. Thus they 
5 say, Baby put ball under chair. 
ex age Four. Here the first complex sentence appears—for 
eee with a temporal clause introduced by when: When I 
dil come too. At this stage the child learns to employ his verbs, 
uns, and pronouns with correct inflexion. 


The Junior Level 
Be ae Five. This brings us to the point at which two statements 
E be Stage Two and Three type are brought together and a 
sa ationship noted between them. For example, the child may 
n T will put my coat on, because the wind is cold. 
fo, tage Six. Complex sentences with noun clauses now appear— 
Erga ples Come and see how big the snowman is. I thought it 
Stage Seven, This stage shows the child’s further progress in 
rticularly those involving the 
th relative pronouns—for example, Do 
aw ? That was the man who took my ball 
TR - Conditional clauses in sentences which deal with everyday 
E idence—for example, Jj I had a 


w use the relative pronoun as 
e of a complex sentence—for 
hould be added 
his level are able to frame complex 
ning both when and if clauses, if 
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The Senior Level 


this stage children show that they are able to 

Ne d ome ed 25d truths to more general ideas or we 
For example, they are able to frame Sentences using connec : : j 
like although, which imply a familiarity with the general trut 

i re stating an exception. 4 
Mor Finally” they oem by their various forms of cw 
sion that they are able to frame hypotheses and state ies 
follows from their adoption. This involves the use of en 
sentences containing subordinate clauses of concession introdu 
by connectives like provided that, nevertheless, etc. . E. 

The following table may be interesting as representing an atter 
to show the stages of speech development in terms of content: 

At each stage in his speech development the normal child, 
where his interests are engaged, will show increasing power an 
precision in his ability: 


(1) To use words to draw the attention of others to his 
needs and wishes. 

(2) To talk aloud to himself as he does things, as though to 
make clear to himself what he is doing or thinking. 

(3) To ask questions con 

( 


tinually, as much for the sake of 
asking them as for th 


€ replies that he may receive. i 

4) To answer questions requiring simple and direc 
answers, 

(5) To attempt some for 


m of conversation, though at this 
stage it is talk in th 


€ presence of others rather than to 
others. 

(6) To interject comments (usually irrelevant) into the 
remarks of others. 


(7) To address his companions directly now and again, but 
mainly for his own satisfaction, 

(8) To talk to adults a 

( 

I 


bout other children—for example, 
in ‘tale-bearing.’ 
9) To carry simple messages correctly, 
0) To answer questions requiring a measure of thoughtful 
statement. 
) To ask sensible questions about what has been or ought 
to be done. 
) To take pleasure in re 
interesting phrases o 
) To retell a story hear 
) To make sensible ¢ 
subjects discussed i 


Peating striking remarks heard, oF 
r sentences read, 


d or read. 
ontributions 


t to lessons given and 
n his presence, 
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(15) To take part in discussions in class or with grown-ups 
without embarrassment. 

(16) To help others who may be in difficulties to express 
their ideas clearly. 

(17) To relate a story of some length in sentences of varied 
complexity of construction. 

(18) To describe objects and explain processes with due atten- 
tion to logical sequence. 

(19) To talk freely and easily, using the special terminology 
of subjects that have been studied in books. 

(20) To recapitulate the steps of a logically presented argu- 
ment. 


20. CONCLUDING REMARKS 
in We have now reached the stage in our study of the child's 
Creasing mastery of his language when we can transfer our 
‘tention, with greater hopes of being able to measure his progress 
equately, to his written exercises. But before doing so we may 
Perhaps close this chapter by referring to two distinctly different 
Est commonly employed by teachers in training children to 
Press themselves linguistically. l 
[r Winston Churchill is said to have advised a young friend 


t be developed from the start and at all costs. The old- 
fashioned view that little children should be seen and not heard 


Would appear to be based on the contrary principle that wagon- 


chioition, and they should be encouraged to do so. But older 
Suck En ought to have developed past the chatterbox stage, and 
co, Unintelligent forms of chatter as they indulge in need no 
Tl Uragement. Itisa matter of age how we ought to proceed. 
issue best teachers know that they have no option but to attend 
quick-firing. Mental development 
ffair, no one kind of 


* who would always be talking are apt to I 
the [ne d for reflection. In the minds of children a in adults, 
Suites? Of experi « linked up with the language best 
Du s txperenes become M orori ities for discussing its 
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meaning and value are present, and when they are con- 
stantly led to feel that what they say will be appreciated most 
warmly when sensible in itself and sensibly expressed. In the 
words of Professor Lloyd Morgan: 


A discipline in language, a discipline in the thought of which 
language is symbolic, and a discipline in the application of bo 
thought and language to what is within the range of experience 
are so closely related that they should be regarded as diverse aspects 
of the same process.! 


K pya Morgan, Psychology for Teachers (London, Edward Arnold, new’ edition, 
1909). 

The test described at p. 80 was suggested by the reading of f The 
Psychology of English, by M. M. B ading Of pp. 152-153 Of 4% 
Une Preis Avene ryant and J. R. Aitken (New York, Columbia 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ABILITY TO READ 


1. Two PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 


RU private and public reasons alike children must learn to 
MI or where the ability to read is not general the maintenance 
a high level of civilization is hardly possible, and where the 
ur m get enjoyment and information from books is lacking 
realized. opment of a satisfactory personal life is unlikely to be 
o It is widely assumed that practically all children can be taught 
read, though nothing more may be meant than that they can 
one to utter the right noises when confronted with printed 
xm and asked to translate them into sound. Sucli mechanical 
S ing, or “barking at print,” as Sir John Adams used to call 
oe little more than an ability to make habit associations 
moet printed symbols and vocal noises, à result that may be 
ee about by brute repetition of a given stimulus together 
the appropriate response. An ability to utter the right 

t fore, be distinguished from 
* genuine thing, the ability to read with understanding and 


t hether it is reasonable to expect all children to have acquired 
ux ability to read in the genuine sense by the time they have 
"Cached the school-leaving age is a matter of some doubt. Read- 


M JS not a simple skill, like writing, which, once learned, can 
le, creased automatically. It may be practised at different 


ng more than 'saying the words,’ 


Syste) ; 
ir. “Matic instruction over a perio 


life 


age ; i 
ma c86, or even that they will be able to wit 
8c of the advertiser dad the propagandist. Consequently 
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i i know how to cultivate in children 
vein: eei Py ru the significance of what pa. 
e edm in print, to judge of its value, and make the 
Nu i it is reflected in reading 

Mental development, in so far as it is re uu 
ability, will be revealed accordingly in two E 5 peli 
increasing mastery of the mechanical difficulties o wa P 
tion, a mastery which will be manifested in one o bet s. 
by speed and accuracy in oral delivery, and in a pow wer 
able to use books of increasing difficulty for the purpose 


: 5 up intention 
ing and seizing a writer’s meaning, both in its general in 
and in its precise significance. 


2. Tue Best AGE ror, BEGINNING TO LEARN TO READ 


: e 
Professor John Dewey once maintained that cight ycars of m 
was the best age for children to begin to learn to read, bu shat 
was more than forty years ago. To-day we should gfe 
chronological age is less significant than mental age in nome 
mining reading ability. John Stuart Mill was only an ex rye 
instance among large numbers of children who have pres ^e 
read well long before being sent to school. The truth is tha of 
age at which children first Jearn to read depends partly up 


how far they have matured mentally (a matter of intelligence a5 
well as chronological 


: S ons 
age) and partly upon how far their enviro 
ment has helped to make the art of reading a desirable thing tO 
acquire. The Board of 


* u 
Education Consultative Committee 
Report Infant and Nursery Schools (1933)! contains a reference 
an American inquiry from the results of which wi 
to conclude that there is 


€ ought perhaps 

one best age for all children to begin 
to learn to read, the age 
this conclusion as a soun 


of six and a half? But we can accept 
tual potentiality and 


d one only by 
(b) disregarding the n 
Or where a child is 
excess of six and 


unlikely to reach a 
a half, or where his 

poor that the reading h 

their grown-up friends 


» and where, mor 
versation of an 


! P. 199. 


3 
* M. V. Morphett and C. Washburn, “When Shoul: 
to Read,” Elementary School Journal, i 


d Children Begin to Learn 
own conclusion 


tees 
| i, 496-503. The Consultative Committee 
d about the oth. 


d er fundamental scholastic skills 5 
gin to learn the three R's when he wants to do 
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background is so favourable that it has enabled children to 
ONE familiar at an early age with a wide range of nursery 
uM, everyday sayings, and folk-tales, and to talk with some 
uency and directness, the desire and the ability to learn to read 
will usually appear considerably before the age of six and a half. 
l We may say, then, that the age at which a child will wish to 
arn to read will depend on his intelligence, his home, and his 
em, The intelligent child from a good home where there 
de good reading tradition will learn to read quickly whatever 
$ € method employed in teaching him; in fact, in many cases 
€ will hardly need method at all. The intelligent child from a 
ien which is poor in its linguistic resources will learn to read 
pall a as he realizes the value of being able to do so; and this 
du not take long in a sympathetic school environment. The 
ull child from a good home will learn to read, if persevered 
With, even along comparatively unenlightened lines, because he 
vil come to understand sooner or later that to read will be a 
Sipe to him and that not being able to read will probably 
& thought pretty deplorable by his friends. ltis the dull child 
fe the low-grade home, where little reading is done and where 
e improving conversation is heard, who constitutes the 
ui cher s constant problem. It is he who is responsible for the 
fone succession of new primers and fresh methods of instruc- 
i n; and teachers fail, as a rule, with this type of child whenever 
loc begin formal instruction. before the indispensable prelim- 
aries have been satisfactorily got over- 


3 Sions or READINESS FOR INSTRUCTION IN READING 


ig Ihe experienced onlooker will usually know when the child 


s actually ready for some kind of instruction in reading. In a 
Mian good environment this readiness appears at its 
al "Best somewhere round about the mental age of five and a 
i tO Six. At this age the child shows an unmistakable interest 
aski aving stories told to him, in exploring picture-books and 
know? about their letterpress explanations, and in wanting to 
Siteet the meaning of the printed signs and advertisements in the 
word nd other public places. He will inquire what this or that 
i ht his attention, or where this or that 


18 which h 
i 4 as ca 
pteresting phrase em on the page which he has heard read 


faa At the same time he may pretend that he himself can 
dows and hold up a book or paper in front of him, often upside 
ough? and either repeat from memory something he has previ- 
the Y heard read, or pour out streams of jargon which have all 


€ aos . 
à aracteristics of oral reading except sense. 
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ae desi to 
ill be agreed that we should foster this desire to learn 1 
i the moment it appears. Where it has not done so in a fo 
able environment by the age of five and a half or six most e 
feel that they ought to be taking steps to arouse it. Wit 
steps should be we have already indicated. It is when chi ne 
see grown-ups actually getting value from reading that in 
themselves will want to read; when they see their friends enjoy! a 
reading they will begin to understand the point of being 2 
read; when they realize that one can tell what a picture is a t 
by looking at the words underneath they will begin to wan He 
find out what such words say; when they discover that t d 
interesting stories they hear come from books they will be move d 
to an interest in books; when they discover that notices displaye i 
publicly can help a person to know what to do in certain cirque 
stances they will become curious as to how these notices can dil 
interpreted. In short, a child cannot hope to learn to read un d 
he has developed the sense that printed words will help him E 
understand pictures better, to know frequently what to do E. 
shops and streets, and to enjoy stories for himself without assistanc 


from his elders. It may also be added that a child who lacks the 
power to listen attentivel 


y to what is said to him, or who 55 
unable to repeat and (if required) develop a simple sequence ° 
words which he hears, cannot be regarded as being ready t° 
find any meaning in print. 

It is important to realize that backwardness in reading in later 
childhood can seldom be ascribed to a single cause. A successfü 
diagnosis in any given case will usually reveal among others 
s s g to have been operating: intellectu? 
immaturity, social inexperience, emotional handicaps of the ki? 
Shown by shyness and ti 


4. MrTHODs or TEACHING READING IN THE 
EARLY STAGES 


a ive afi € has overcome the initial di 
culties of word-recognition is not so often borne in mind. ts 
methods of teaching the eleme” 
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of reading have been adopted. In the early days of the English 
infants’ schools the two outstanding methods followed were the 
traditional Alphabetic or Spelling method and the Look-and-say, 
or Word method, which originated with Comenius. A child, for 
example, was taught to look at the word C A T and either say 
C A T without more ado, having recognized it correctly at sight 
(Look-and-say or Word method), or go through the process of 
naming the separate letters as SEE AY Ter, and following this 
by saying C A T (Alphabetic or Spelling method), having, of course, 
earned to recognize and name the letters of the alphabet before 
being allowed to advance towards the learning of complete words. 

hen the Look-and-say method, as a method of teaching 
reading rather than spelling, had nothing but the Alphabetic 
method to contend against it usually won the day, but as soon 
as Phonic methods were introduced,! which aimed at teaching 
children a knowledge of the sounds of letters as well as their 
names, so that they could be taught to blend the sounds of the 
Separate: letters into a single word, thereby gaining a technique 
Which enabled them to forge ahead and learn to pronounce new 
Words without assistance from their teachers, both the Look-and- 


irregular words by Look-and-say. Recently a contro- 

ig has Een out AA the advocates of the various 
*thods on account of the fresh support lent to T 
Qok-and.say school by the advocates of the Sentence method. 


5. THE SENTENCE METHOD OF TrAcHmNG READING 


he § i ding is claimed to be a 
entence method of teaching rea ing e 
Boo s : nd 

Us q one, because it follows natural lines. Its advocates remi 


CC People speak, as a rule, not in single words but in words 
th together to make sense, and 
when teaching children to read we ought to 


: > A hrases 
and Ment of simple ideas in sentences, to attend next to p 


into Words, and after that, rather than before, 


equired 
Or un ds and learn the names and shapes of the letters requ 


d Y i i B a 
Writ p Yom pained io Araesich on The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading, 
Popula and Spelling, by G. T. Farman, as early as 1881, but the method was not 

zed in England before the 1920-39 decade. 
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A good Sentence method course of instruction in reading does 
not begin with sentences from books but with certain edam 
sentences which the children have used or heard spoken naturally 
in the course of classroom activities and experiences. Preferably 
these sentences will be short and easily memorized. The sentences 
selected will also be such as may usefully be written by the 
teacher on large sheets for the children to see, and without 
emphasis at this stage on the necessity for reading them. The 
next step is for the teacher to encourage the children to read an 
copy sentences for themselves. Only when this has become à 
familiar proceeding will reading-books be introduced. These 
will deal with topics that interest the children and be waten 
within the limits of a severely restricted vocabulary of usefü 
words frequently repeated. The number of words in a first 
reader may vary from 50 to 150, and each word may be repeate 
from seven to twenty times so that it may be learned by sight- 
The following table shows the number of words and the average 
number of times each is repeated in five first books, written OP 


Sentence method lines, which have been popular in Englis 
schools: 
E N J 1T10N 
Book Toral Worps eres Soups vss ED 
No. 1 1116 
No. 2 957 135 He 
No. 3 1376 101 13:6 
no 4 921 57 Es 
0.5 1246 61 204 


» ON account of thei 


primers No. 1 and No, 2 best for q 


r high word-frequency, an 
site reason, 


uick learners, for the oppo" 


6. THE SENTENCE APPROACH VERSUS THE PHonic ApPPROACÉ 
, It is not "usual y disputed that the Sentence method makes fof 
interest and enjoyment in the early stages. The child is not 


called upon to face the drudgery of ploughing through page 
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of dull matter of the pig-in-a-wig, cub-on-a-tub variety. The average 

onic primer consisted of pages of matter without a great deal 
of interest for children, pages which made just as much sense 
when read from the bottom upward as in the usual way. Teachers 
relying on such books were obliged to become not so much 
SCucationists as drill-instructresses. All that was demanded of a 
child was that he should have the abilities of a good performing 
animal and be able to learn to bark correctly at the appropriate 
Signal. Whereas the Sentence method leads the learner to regard 
Print as a vehicle for communicating ideas, children brought up 
‘Tom the start by Phonic instruction are apt to become so absorbed 
In the task ds in an, unfamiliar 
Passage, letter by letter, and syllable by syllable, in order to 
"ound them correctly, that little energy is left for seizing the 
Meaning of all they have been reading. It must not be forgotten 


Phat that oral reading (emphasized to a greater extent in the 


Cult th 
Seize 


] : Steer at 
nds so laboriously, and this will rob the reading activity o 
m of its hammer ' On the one hand iene sei 
ough th : k for enjoyment fron - 

es Sentence method loo j At uttering words, 


one at : 
t a time, without phrasing, in an unnatur 
Phonically taught children, pem have missed the Sentence 


vDproach, do this kind of thing only too finauenttys re 
ta t to build up 

ane pa n fuss el ue cd hat as -u-t is sounded 
like" > SO p-u-t should be sounded as putt, or as rae = ep 
dog. ©&®, SO d-o-n-e must rhyme with it and be so 

in elli and so on. On the other hand chi 
Often Setice who have been taught by t 
helple come mere memorizers (‘part 
Which in the face of unfamiliar words, 
Co! onic instruction would have given tX 
ana 2 they were mature enough to profit by it), the power of 
resyn Sing difficult words into their constituen 
thesizing these again into complete words. 


, PHONIC STAGE 
Afte 7. THe ; tence method) 
have E the first stages (so well suited to fiie Bens ee 
Sen safely negotiated it is not easy to Carry ? 
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re 
along Sentence method lines. , Às children call for more e e. 
reading material they come upon more and more yo es 
differ only slightly in appearance from those already an E 
the new words, moreover, are apt to occur less SHR y licit 
reading-books cannot all be kept at the same level o ann y 
as first primers. Children will, therefore, need to M. 
technique for distinguishing at once and with certainty r RE 
words that resemble one another in some way—e.g., p ay and 
pray, sing and sang, pan and pane, board and broad, curtain 

in, and so on. : 

Phonic instruction is consequently indicated as a E 
second stage in the teaching of reading to most chidren have 
the knowledge of a hundred or two hundred words whic if is 
been learned by sight, every normal child of six and a ha her 
ready as a rule for phonic instruction. The practising n z 
will be familiar enough with the stages usually followed, beginn: E. 
with the observation of similarities and differences between id. 
words nearly alike (e.g., the similarity of the end-sounds in ul), 
cat, fat, hat, and mat, and of the initial sounds in cat, cot, and cut, 


n 
passing-on to the discovery of the part played by the vowels ! 
monosyllabic words 


(in dealing with which they will learn d 
recognize the short vowels first and then the long vowels), v. 
after that taking up the analysis of longer words which valla af 
recognized as ‘built up? of syllables easily sounded (e.g., caterpr 
as cat-er-pill-ar). 

This Phonic instruction will alw 
opportunities for reading for plea: 


the past it was not uncommon for children to be kept working 
at a few short books at this stage with few chances for independe 
reading practice, To-day we realize that the child who oes 
no more than half a dozen school books a year up to the ag€ 


: sf the 
L ire the ability to master even 
simplest forms of th i 


E ith 
ays proceed side by side M. 
sure and for information. 


Words, phrases, and s 
ader in the best sense 


we may say, then, th. 
€ children just begi 


e : je 
T point in their progress and be ab 
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to dispense with it altogether later. Others may always need a 
little drill. Again, intelligent children from good homes will take 
little harm from Phonic drill in big doses, but unintelligent 
children from poor homes should have such drill as they need, 
carefully graded and well supervised. All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy; as the sole instrument 1n teaching reading 
the Phonic method tends to make an unintelligent Jack a very 
much duller boy. 


8. Tue Contents or Firsr READING-BOOKS " 

In judging reading-books for young children a good many 
points must" be borde in ee We ought, for example, to 
Consider the nature and the degree of difficulty of the subject- 
Matter, and the success with which it is graded; | and, in e 
Een of primers, the total vocabulary employed, its suitability 
nd usefulness, the number of new words introduced per page, 
98ether with their frequency in later pages; and so on. aix 
infa, dy of the school-books which have been prepare or 
wis and juniors in the past century will show marked c. iang 
of the passage of time. The earliest books were nearly a war 
beliep Proving” kind, and they were based as a rule ond 
ief that information in itself had cultural value. Matt "i 
beli, d complained over and over again of the stupidity of h i 
of lef in its extreme form and as it was worked out by the wri a 

children’s school-books. “The right way of teaching a lit F 
Such read," he wrote in 1863, “is not by setting him to rea 


yontences as th I te from school-books lately in 

Vo as these (I quote from s [ 

um : The crocodile is viviparous; quick-silver, antimony, calamine, 
» ete, 


» are metals ; and so on." ' i 
was -2t Matthew Arnold thought to be the superior atemat 
Ever not the other extreme of ignoring altogether the yon i 
, wora a7 facts. The efforts of little children to miga Mu 
is y 1 in which they live have always led them to coniuse Ds 
“'atively unfamiliar with what has an everyday mena ae 

fee : Many students of child nature who have no dm zin 
it fs Y Natural result of ignorance in children have e ed 
imap; * Strength rather than a weakness; they £2 f na 
whig tiveness, We are now passing out of the peri 


: , designed 
à develo was thought that children's books should be " r ign. A 


isi ten, : 
but di 
Een 1 i 
too of of the imaginative school of writers was w present only 
ma fantastically unreal picture of the wor! 
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who had no means of knowing whether they were reading be 
or fiction. It is possible that in our desire to be realistic an 
truthful we may go to the other extreme of omitting everything 
of an imaginative character. Consequently, where books vo) 
are used for teaching reading in the early stages aro found d 
omit the traditional stories and verses which are the birthrig 

of all children, care should be taken to build upa supplementary 
library of such stories and verses, written in a language simple 


enough for little children to be able to read again and again for 
sheer pleasure. 


9. Tur VOCABULARIES or Firsr READING-BOOKS 


Though it is usually taken for granted that the children should 
learn to read the words they most frequently use before they are 
set to learn less familiar words, a close examination of the vocabu- 
laries of reading primers in popular use in this country shows 


that at present this represents a theoretical rather than a 
point of agreement. Actually, 


which ought to govern the sel 


practical. 
there are two main principles 


ection of a primer vocabulary: 
(1) words from standard English most frequently used by childre? 


should certainly be included; (2) some words ought also to be 
learned early which will assist the learner to master for himself, 
with the aid of a little Phonic instruction, other harder words: 
It may be interesting to set out some of the facts about thé 
vocabularies of first readers in use in this country. For the purpose 
of a criterion we may employ the list of the commonest 1 50 wor 5 
made by Stone! from word-countsof anumber of American primers 


. (1) Not one of the five English series uses the following words 
in Stone's list among their own fi 


rst 150: call, from, gave, laugh 
soon, stop, three, way. 3 > from, g P 


(2) No. 1 alone uses apple, could, ride. 
No. 2 alone uses bird, blue, sing. 
No. 3 alone uses fast, girl, &reen, look, table, two, your. 
- 4 alone uses bow-wow, came, made, morning, saw. 
No. 5 alone uses children, day, eat, house, sleep, white, who, soon: 
(3) Of the words which the other four series use: 
No. 1 omits cat. 
No. 2 omits give, he, of, my, that. 
No. 3 omits all, am, we. 
No. 4 includes all, 
- 5 omits good, he, here, little, up, you. 
ae mE be) Better Primary Reading (St Louis, Missouri, Webster Publishi?” 
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(4) Of words used by three of the five series: 
No. 1 omits at, back, home, jump, out, pul, they. —— 
No. 2 omits at, back, bed, black, by, from, had, his, like(s). 
No. 3 omits by, father, had, home, out, pig, some, us. 
No. 4 omits away, bed, black, father, from, like(s), take, us. 
: 5 omits away, jump, pig, yes. 
(5) If we compare the five English books with one another we 
find that: ^ 
E t alone uses bell, don’t, fall, fan, found, hat, horse, hush, ill, 
» ‘ap, wake, over, ready, sai, sent, thin. ; 
9. 2 alone uses ra pe clothes, dig(s), field, happy, kites, 
5), our, pail, pussy, roses, shall, shoe, sky, spade, warm, wind. , 
9. 3 alone uses baker(s), book, bread, bricks, butter, clean, wu 
(5), feet, four, hand, hear(s), knife, mark, oven, saucers, sisters, side, 
Ss, spoon, than, train. 
9. 4 alone uses alone, along, barber(s), began, broke, crown, done, 


"&reat Á t 
t, leave, market, once, pail, poor, seen, wait, whose. 


is 
love( 


drop 


Bear. 12 alone uses been, brings, copy, dirty, drums, pee, Jem 
woo] re Only, rest, sands, small, summer, swim, their, until, 
» Dear, 


* practical teacher may deplore this lack of agreement 
LUE the experts, but she will usually go ahead and nake = 
she 9f the material at her disposal, feeling that sooner ar a 
of "lll be able to see her pupils safely through the initia ings 
tho, truction, Given a good start with a hundred A S i 
in „oughly familiar words and phrases, she will tid no E nds 
dai] aking them the basis of good Phonic teaching, an he de 
par? Phonic drill in addition will ensure steady progres! ou ere 
is quot all but the dullest of her pupils. On the other Hane, arst 
de ainly a need of fresh thought in the composition s le 
thane and we cannot too strongly emphasize e P onld 
not Words used with relative infrequency by little child à that at 
the © introduced into their reading-books N bularies 
àve de time the commonest words within their voca 
ad to be omitted. 


BILITY 
10. MEASURING DEVELOPMENT IN READING A 


; one 
hand, fe ee that progress in reading will be pide N er 
Passar € abilit t meaning E 
carici or prose ay a: and on the other, m a Beta 
forn Me popo is read. Progress 1n 


er E 
Mtellj as must, of course, depend to a larg: 
D 
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passage in a few seconds which another may pore se i E. 
minutes without profit. The progress which is reflecte * 
enrichment of experience is in the final resort immeasurable. d 

How to measure the progress which is being made in a 
mastery of simple meaning is another matter. In a gene be 
way, the ability to get meaning out of a printed passage may s 
discovered, according to the stage reached, (a) by asking. E 
reader to point in an accompanying picture to objects and M 
named by the words read; or where no pictures are provi P 1 
(b) by asking him to answer questions on the PORS E 
again, to reproduce the sense of it; or again (c) by asking F E 
to follow instructions conveyed through print. If we wish oa 
anything more precise we must resort to standardized reading. 
scales. But these have their short-comings. They will not enab 
us to find out how much difference a book has made to the perso? 
who has read it. They are most concerned with the letter rather 
than with the spirit. 

The reading-scales which are best known in this country are 
those of Burt! and of Ballard.? In America the various reading” 
Scales in use are much more ambitious i 


and cover a much wider ran: 
afterwards, 


n conception than outs 
ge? It is no doubt easy ten year? 
with the experience of so many others to draw upoD: 
to see imperfections in the pioneer work of Burt and Ballard» 
and the reading-scale which will be the subject of the next few 
pages must be justified by its own intrinsic merits. Our justifica" 
tion in introducing a new scale for use in this country is that i 
is an attempt to combine the advantages of the Burt and the 


Ballard Scales in a single form. Teachers often say that Ballard's 
One-minute Scale, useful as it obviously is, measures merely tht 
ability of children to ‘bark (correctly as well as intelligently) E 
print’; but it has one great merit: it permits of a very fin! 
grading of this ability at the lowest levels. Professor Burt? 
Scales enable us to measure quickly enough both the ability t° 
recognize separate words and the power of getting at their sense 
when used together; but we have to employ two different scale 
for these purposes. The reading-scale shown in Appendix II 
should enable the teacher to measure both recognition à? 
comprehension by using a single series of sentences and t° 


1 C. Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tests (London, P. S. Ki 


n 
. For? 
up-to-date revision of Burt’ Pe end Og. gat) 


: I 5 test (by Dr P. E. Ve à the public? 
tions of the Scottish Council of Research in Pase (sic, of Tondo” 
Press, 1940). 

2 P, B. Ballard, Mental Te: 


sis and The New Exami; 
Bee eer ec. ew Examiner (London, 


® One may perhaps mention among others the Pressey Di tic Reading Test 
the Gates Primary Reading Tests, the Haggerty Reading Examination, the D uni 
Word-recognition Test, and the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests. 


lon. 
University of Lond 
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get as fine a grading of each of these abilities as is at present 
Possible. 


11. A New READING-SCALE: (2) WORD-RECOGNITION 


The scale consists, as will be seen, of thirty-three sentences 
arranged in order of difficulty, both as regards their mechanical 
elements and as regards their comprehensibility. The sentences 
themselves were constructed. and tried out one by one with a 
Dumber of children of varying ages from five and a half to eleven, 
modified where necessary, placed tentatively in the scale at what 
Was thought to be a suitable point, and then moved. backward 
or forward along the scale as circumstances dictated. After a 
Preliminary standardization, which led to further verbal modifica- 
oe the scale was used in thirty schools of different types chosen 
3 order to get a fully representative sample for standardization 
forPoses. The graph shown at p. 102 shows the average scores 
" mechanical reading only, obtained by using the scale with 
ome two hundred children in each of the ten half-yearly age 
2p from five and a half to ten and a half. From the mos 
bou Obtained the line of norms, also shown on the graph, 

awn, 
n examination line of norms shows that the progress 
a. the child in Dd the difficulties of mechanical reading, 


deciq 
Scale 
bef 
coy 

in 


Ing how far ild can read mechanically along the 
» We allow LE Ee a total of four unmistakable aron 
n Pulling him up, local pronunciations, like ` kewpon 
m E being counted aan 1 
S; Or in mechanical reading 1n 
aon that € has made 12 — 4, or three years of progress: Se an 
age & as we consider it is necessary for him to have pes e an 
we co! five and a half before he can be expected to reac S o 
of edit him with five and a half years and add it to the 2 qe 
S of progress he has made. We can then er v dia 
8 age is five and a half plus three or eight and a ball is 
obta; Vll be seen that the graph of the average ae anit from 
the | departs to a significant extent at two poi s m 
Tespenj Of norms which has been adopted. These T, east ihe 
intan ctively, the age (a) when children are ready to mina- 
nt; Schools and (b) when they are about to take the exa 


. It is not 
Unreaso ich qualify for entrance to secondary rx ts potent 
i € to suppose that at these two stages m ^ the 


More attention than usual is being given " 
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three R’s. The dip below the line at the age of eight plus is tom 
be explained, possibly, by the change of school (infants! to 


21:5 (287 cases) 


48 (225 cases) 


.66 70 76 &0 8-6 90 96 10-0 106 ITO years 
Fic. 6. MECHANICAL Reapinc Scores AND Norms 

9 | 7 

4 | 6 


7 
8 


8 | s 


12 


10} 
Nonus 


9 | 9i 


16 


u 
10 aD 
Bod Y oe = 


22 


7 18 | 20 | 
Junior), which is not infrequently accompanied by a slowing-UP 
in adaptation to new conditions, and is reflected in a tempora? 
falling-off in fundamental attainments. 
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The i ; 
the Le ^a not intended for use with normal children above 
eleven, since it does not extend far enough to allow 


after thi A 
Eu age of a sufficiently fine grading of ability in the upper 


12, 
A New READING-SCALE: (b) COMPREHENSION 


So 
or Jen Haya been dealing with the scale as an instrument 
nition), Ci, in mechanical reading (or word-recog- 
What they r sT should be able to understand as much of 
55 spoken by oth themselves as they can understand of what 
questions whi we In Appendix II, ITI (2), will be found a set of 
tested can x can be used for determining how far children 
it may be i at the sense of the sentences read. Comprehension, 
Indication E in passing, is a much better (though still imperfect) 
Power to A general intelligence in young children than the 
for te bie card difficult words. Now, in using the scale both 
e dilives ce" and comprehension we found that as a 
than to the could read farther along the scale mechanically 
4 good ma, point where their comprehension ceased, but that 
concerned "i exceptions to this rule occurred. These usually 
s rom m who had been badly taught or were suffering 
of €t causes sa of long absence from school due to illness or 
E at they e children were often able to get at the sense 
to ating iaa ould not completely read correctly, if a hint of its 
F4 Measure oh them. Thus, in using the questions framed 
Owing to on we gave these children a chance of 
iti etter advantage than they could in mere word- 


tau h 
[9 t 
i E dig iol , The figures in the top line show the scores 
OW their ent children in mechanical reading; those below 
Scores for comprehension. 


Mech 
Com ical 3 
MTprehe in d 32 |28 | 32 |14*| 29 | 21 a; | 27 |24| 27 26|21|22 
ch; 25 | 24 | 28 21 |22 20 21 |24| 22| 24 25|18|17 
anica] | 
™Mpreh, ue ing 15*| 21 E 16 |14*| 18 al 16 | 15|15* 11*| 19 |12? 
Cthani, 17 |20| 17 8/17 | 16/17/72 14| 16 | 17 18 | 14 
cal u : 
Preh ee 19 | 15 |14*| 18 | 31 19 | 26 18| Average: 20°2 
th he à 12] 13 24 | 15 27 |17|29| 6 aii 18:2 | 
0; COres bas: s 
Can below on the first line are greater on the average than 
Can, Cad y two. Nothing is seriously wrong when children 
not i f which they 
f after about 
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of seven they can understand the meaning of easy sen- 
meom beh they fail to read correctly through an mabili 
to recognize all the words. Thus, among the scores above, thos 
starred show a difference which is in the direction of weakness. 
But some are not striking, and we may perhaps neglect all except 
three. These call for explanation. The fourth pair of scores 
(14 and 21) were of a highly-strung child who fell to pieces 1n 
mechanical reading, and who could really do much better than 
her score in this respect suggests; the twenty-fourth pair (1! 
and 17) were the scores of a newly-admitted child from anos 
school about whom little was yet known; the twenty-ninth 
(14 and 24) were those of a child who had been absent more than 
once for long periods on account of illness. 


13. INFERENCES FROM DATA DERIVED FROM THE USE 
OF THE SCALE 


In looking then at the results obtained by using the scale one 
may find a great diversity of attainment between some children 
and others, which is not altogether accounted for by differences 
in intelligence, home circumstances, or long illness. The poss! 
bility suggests itself that this diversity is due to teaching technique: 

No one has so far proved able to stage a satisfactory experiment 
which would show incontestably the comparative merits an 
drawbacks of the various techniques of teaching reading iP 
common use. It is well-nigh impossible to secure conditions for 
an experiment in which the teaching energy and power, the 
intelligence of the children, the out-of-school environment, an 
the time given to instruction have the same weight for the two 
or more techniques to be compared. Moreover, apart from what 
was said earlier about the desirability of postponing Phonic 
instruction for most children in the earliest stages of learning t° 
read, it is doubtful whether any one technique must always prove 
Superior to another, whatever the age of the child or whatevet 
the out-of-school circumstances The only safe conclusion in these 
matters is that as long as individual children vary there will be 


room for a variety of techniques, and that a single technique 
may have results that 


i: vary in effectiveness with the circumstance? 
of its use. 


14. WHAT CHILDREN LIKE TO Reap 


From the results of research work at different times it would 
appear that a certain progression may be traced in the sort ° 
subject which engages children’s interests at different age 
though they will always, of course, differ considerably from one 
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an s 
Brest cepe age. Thus, to take fiction : at six and seven 
and wl. E ories based on everyday experiences, fairy-tales, 
and girls be — make a strong appeal; at eight to ten, boys 
to prefer TEM to show diverging interests, the former beginning 
the latter, st ps adventure. stories to other kinds of story, and 
ten boys - mind: d domestic and school life; after the age ol 
and electrical x lily to tales in which inventions and mechanical 
in stories that €vices play a part, while girls develop an interest 
with romanti are centred in home and social life and aré charged 
iew c sentiment. 
children Lie ago the present writer asked some two thousand 
hat kind Bos school age to answer the following question: 
€ replies ies "s ‘you like to have for your next birthday present? 
dcton—eg f owed a preference of 80-6 per cent. for easy 
thrillers -8-» fairy-tales, school stories, adventure stories, and 
Popular p together with a few standard works of fiction made 
Per cent y adaptations for the cinema. The remaining 19°4 
travel, ne of books dealing with history, biography, 
AS for the i-a crafts, science, nature study, poetry and drama. 
Use for Roars taken separately, boys had apparently a greater 
AS Zur LER than girls, the relative percentages being: 
9:8 per ce 72 per cent., non-fiction, 28 per cent; girls, fiction, 
d the multitud preference for easy fiction is further evidenced 
vals Published € of pre-war children’s weeklies and other period- 
okstall in ed for them. A cursory inspection of a newsagent’s 
whines? (a fon, town will show as a rule some twenty to thirty 
Bar. have sll € of periodical which appeals strongly to children 
ER. O are «tw master completely the mechanics of reading, 
chil Bazines ei be follow a ‘strip’ story) and the same number 
Cat dren and ad ^ e ‘thriller’ type, designed to appeal to older 
as T for the 2 escents. A small number only of these magazines 
oo interesting. or girl seeking interesting information as well 
in th, €r, begin € story. The newer types of boys’ weeklies are, 
e Tomance 455 to cater specifically for boys who are interested 
intere in mn the mysteries of science. 
Svent tin Stories thor development is sce 
* all occur that present a simple sequence of e 
ring to the same person (or animal), to pass on to 


n to begin with an 
asily pictured 


1 
Schoo) Ore y 
i Sols ip eCe: i 
rad of ze E aed Similar inquiry has been carried out in 
pido C poult, Sec Peces of England. The investigator 
B Sferen, 9r a discu : J. Jenkinson, What Do Boys an 
CIS Jor Cj T reading of some of the points arising from resca! [ E 
ark Uy Children, en. Sce F. K. Shuttleworth’s 4 ng iral Study of Two Lists of Best 
v. 


Ten i à cd 
ia 1932). Genetic Psychology Monographs 
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an interest in the adventures ofa limited number of persons, d 
end for the child of school age with an interest in stories d 
the rivalry of several persons who display the commoner, call 
and vices, with the triumph at last of courage, loyalty, 
unselfishness over the forces of evil. 


15. THE PROBLEM OF SECURING ADEQUATE READING 
PRACTICE 


A great advantage which comes to children from reading 
‘comics’ and ‘thrillers’ is that thereby their total amount d 
routine reading practice is enormously increased. A un E 
classroom reading is usually too limited to ensure a knowle z 
of the twenty to thirty thousand words without which a pers 
will make little of what he reads in newspapers and books. he 
a boy or girl gets through, say, half a dozen books a year m t a 
classroom, each, say, of thirty thousand words, this will give 5 
total of a hundred and eighty thousand words for a full yea, 
or just over a million for the five years from ten to fifteen. he 
these words the vast majority will be words which fall within nd 
range of the commonest two thousand in the language, so t e 
there will not be a great deal of opportunity for him to becom 


acquainted with the rest of the twenty to thirty thousand needed 
for a ready understanding of the reading matter with whi 
every one should be able to 


make himself familiar. To ensure hess 
it is Thorndike’s opinion (an opinion not to be lightly set asid®. 
that a child needs to read some five million words during t^ 
ten to fifteen period. Here the ‘comic’ and the ‘thriller’ par 
their part for the child who has few opportunities for petti 
reading. Of course, the school library ought also to play i 
part, so that where the newsagent and the school library ar 
being well patronized by children there need be no fear of Thor? 
dike's five million words not being casily passed. It is essent 
however, that the fullest measure of free discussion should t? m 
place about what is read if the maximum degree of benefit 
to ensue. 


m may be of interest to note in thi 
in a fairly good working- 


: as 
s connexion, that where 
61-7 per cent. of the old 


class district the present writer d 
er children borrowing books regul? 


1ng practice obtained by the average child in secondary sch? 
Thus, at twelve he appears to read cach month at lame poco books out of school er 
of 30,000 words each), two books in school (say, another 30,000 each), 2BC 59 
schoolboy magazines (say, another 1 5,000 each). This makes a total of some 279% of - 
words a month, or over three million words a year. Far too small a propo 
what is read in this way, however, 


rtio 
ES NOn ich alon® 
1 is subjected to that close discussion which ? 
can make reading a real mental discipline. 
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ftom the public library, 17 per cent. only of the older children 


po wia books from the public library in a poorer district of 
c h 5n rough; 81-3 per cent. of children in the poorer 
copies), owever, regularly bought thrillers (usually second-hand 
provided In the absence of facilities for out-of-school reading 
say far. E the comic and the thriller, it is therefore fair to 
would h ew children in the poorer quarters of our large towns 
enough ve opportunities, under present conditions, for reading 
Purposes, gain a mastery of the English language for everyday 
material’ and it is quite clear that unless these sources of reading 
Sympath, m freely and fully tapped and made the basis of 
in e eusian, Mer will be little likelihood of such 
and no eveloping the power of discriminating between sense 
nsense when met with in print. 


16. Two Kiwps oF READING 


lt i 
mature pir expected that simple narrative will appeal to 1m- 
9f readin to untrained minds more strongly than other sorts 
read nee $ ns In following a story not everything that is 
's held thoroughly understood so long as the main thread 
the mos t requires, on the other hand, an effort, of which only 
extract „ature and most intelligent readers are capable, to 
Something i Precise meaning intended by an author who has 
m Important to say. 
the ay ; therefore, the mechanics of reading have been mastered 
cither as ae ng may still be regarded in two different ways: 
BS itis ey € process of interpreting a writer’s precise meaning 
a Bite eee in his written words, or as the process by which 
Writer's ance and ideas of our own, which may not be the 
Meaning A images and ideas, though they may carry his general 
Printed iost as well, to the words and phrases seen m written 
sul orm before us. Clearly, what we read is meaningless 


i We . H 
t wit ave already experienced something which can provide 
levels of reading 


ability en intelligible sett 
etting, but at the lower : 
= m quay be more pec Mose to indulge our fantasies than 
ad hero: 05€ grips with the thoughts of others. Thus, the heroes 
with ‘a like to read are those 
and with the thrill 


x H 
Of exc Ha se stories which children 
ation a life which is 


rous shades of difference 
lY e heroic and the cowardly, the happy an m b 


Whey, » 0 ë é 
; good atisfied wi 
e t and the bad. They are A ns 3 Wally bypass 
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the type of author who would attempt to convince them that 
there are many other shades between. E. 
In training children to read in the manner of the m E. 
student the teacher consequently needs to bc ever alert to h 
that they are able to say what any book, chapter, or pou 
is about which they have just read, and what it is about Dr a 
a general way and in some detail; and, having succeedec, Me 
getting his pupils to do these things satisfactorily, he must s tO 
go on to get an expression of his pupils’ personal reaction M 
what has been understood, since to invite comments be ing 
understanding is complete is the surest way of encourae a 
superficiality. Comments intended to remedy lack of un 
standing are of course in another class. ae tHe 
In short, if we were asked to set out as simply as possible zi 
rules which a teacher of reading should constantly bear in T 
they would be: (1) see that the pupil can summarize in gener di 
and, if necessary, in some detail what it is that he has m 
(2) see that he can give a judgment about the truth or ens 
ableness of what he has read; and (3) see that he can m2 


s 5 $ n 
an intelligent comment about it, or draw a sound conclusi? 
from it. All this 


s à o 
presupposes a general discussion, of course; 
what has been read. 


17. A READING TEST ror OLDER CHILDREN 
We have already drawn attention to 


reading ability and stressed the danger of regarding it as nothing 
more than a mechanic 


al skill that can be acquired once and ry 
all at an early age. In addition to being able to follow a st? 
children need to learn to understand verbal descriptions es 
practical processes and everyday activities and to draw inferen© e 
correctly from simple but carefully reasoned prose. It is pr 
that backward or immature children may fail at almost. E 
kind of reading, and that mature and older and more intellige? 
children may tackle almost any type of non-technical readin’ 
matter with much the same degree of success, but the val 
majority of learners will show varying powers in interpretato 
of varying types of straightforward text. In the appendices, va 
be found a series of reading tests devised and used by the presens 
writer which frequently Show this to be so. Test A (p. 31 SON £ 
for a precise understanding of the vocabulary required in makin 
a drawing in accor 


a accordance with verbal instructions. Test B (p. 9! i} 
entails the ability to follow a 


t logical train of thought to a S. 
conclusion. Test C (p. 312) involves the power to interpre a 
fable. These three tests were set to a large number of thirte? 


[^ 
the complex nature 
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year-old children in senior schools, and in several of them the 
correlation between the tests taken in pairs was found to be so 
OW as to suggest the non-existence of similarity between the 
tasks. This should show plainly enough that the growing child 
needs help and practice in dealing with the principal types of 
teading matter with which he is likely to be confronted. He 
m experience difficulties of vocabulary, of comprehension, and 
th Interpretation at different levels and in different fields, and 
€re is no way of avoiding the necessity for this help and 
Practice, l 
E 1s probable that some go per cent. of children reach the 
re ae leaving age able to pass a simple test in mechanical 
ading and able to read simple story-books with enjoyment. 
majo, are mostly able to pronounce intelligibly enough the vast 
o Ju of the words they see even though they may not be able 
id What they mean. But they do not want to spend much 
eir on the books which we might think eminently suited to 
childr and capacity. This suggests that a larger number of 
age m than we may wish to admit reach the school-leaving 
re, Ithout having acquired the power to master any kind of 


mec other than what is couched in simple non-technical 
e 


A furti . : 
Year: further reading test arranged by the writer and set a few 


rou ce to some two hundred children in each of the age- 
enti tom eleven and a half to fourteen and a half, may be 
8 ani as relevant in this connexion. The material for the 
one Dsisted of a number of isolated sentences set out opposite 


a : 
first pe tar in a double column (see Test D, p- 3r n 


nglish. For example, the seconc , E 
» " Compulsory —— is no morality at all, — 
u with the fourteenth sentence in the second column, _ 
have mi Not really'good if you only do what is right when you 
Sentence . What the child tested had to do was to give eac 
respond Column Two the same number as the sentence 
ing to it in Column One had been given. ; 
tested iS - Pà at p. depu the median scores of the children 
Ik ach apé pronn. 
E lowest [o be taken to represent what the 
School Scores would be of from 85 to 90 per cent. of the senior 
een pulation between the ages of eleven and a ^ ‘ and 
verag Plus. These scores would seem to suggest t at 
© child reaches the present school-leaving age able to 


e 
m Yautched 
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: in the first 

nderstand some 60 per cent. of sentences like those Mer lower 

column, though not without T Bir a -— E. that one 

i = t.), whic. ‘tle 

artile score was 7 (= 35 per cen 5 ry fit 

Piden. of the school leavers can probably op eei the 

easing out of some 65 per cent. of sentences ips feave at ibis 
first column; and every year half a million at leas 


OrNUDADNRO 


Vas 


: ears 
DO D Bh d wm why 
Fic, 7. Lines or Norms ron 


THE READING TESTS ror SENIORS (B) 
Top line: ‘selected’ seniors, 


Lowest line: other seniors. Middle line: seniors of all tyes 
taken together. 
zx ce WO 
stage of development, On the other hand, it is gratifying, 
find that an additional 


clearly what 
€ true, that the educatj 
just as i 


ten 
with it) which must ofr 

han the complete illiteracy which 1 
displaced. 
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18. Experience As A FACTOR IN READING ABILITY 


Er point of considerable interest which arises from a scrutiny 
«hae aee made by boys and girls in different schools is 
through environmental advantages which some children enjoy 
ey met. their schooldays count for less in this kind of test as 
of childhe older. Favourable home conditions in the early years 
such an cod give background and meaning to what is read to 
Severe]: wes d that they leave the child from an illiterate home 
superice g ndieipped in his progress. Boys and girls from 
€ word eie are likely to know the meaning, for example, of 
test, lon Tu. which is'used in the thirteenth sentence in the 
ac e d efore children from homes without any cultural 
experience ¢ pu they must find themselves years ahead in general 
ned to is E of those whose knowledge of this word is con- 
approximatic ementary geographical meaning. But the gradual 
age of man. in the scores by all types of child towards the 
Start need een plus proves that the handicap of a poor linguistic 
. There i not be a permanent one. 
tion of ite another way of putting the same point. The correla- 
(E) avera ading ability (as judged by the test) with intelligence 
age of | ged 0:3 at 11:3 years of age, but it rose to o:8 at the 
I5 less a 1 9. This would appear to mean that our reading test 
at which st Of intelligence at eleven plus than at thirteen plus, 
to Make Pc the cumulative effects of schooling are beginning 
Sort of reg emselves felt, It will be remembered that the same 
Writer’ ult was said to show itself in connexion with the present 
leven is Scabulary Tests described earlier. Clearly, the age of 
of the gr much too early for a final selection for higher education 
to com àmmar schoo] type where children from poor homes have 
dme diez with children from more fortunate homes. ] 
9f bo ng Scho ver, the majority 
and in girls will have developed sufficiently in intelligence 
Anse „enough experience of life to enable them to make 


of 
sentença P inary reading matter of the kind represented by the 
teadi in Column One of the test. At this age, therefore, a 
s if it should be 


th the experiences Suc 


a thorough familiarity wi 
n 4 It is obvious, therefore, 


are framed to summarize. 
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: itten in à 
that books for juniors and slow seniors should be writt 
less abstract style. 


1g. MATURITY as A FACTOR IN READING ABILITY on 
The extent to which a reading performance depenie na y, 
maturity of the reader may be illustrated, perhaps only — 
in another way. Occasionally, a sense of humour is mind the 
to the full appreciation of what is read. With this de and 
following anecdote was read to about a thousand chi a 
the question set out below was then answered by them. 


Mr A meets Mr B 


ot 
: was n 
Two men once met in a narrow passage where E" 

room enough for both of them to pass each other easily. 


first. 

“Will you please make way?” said Mr A, who had ee for 
“Certainly not,” replied Mr B. “I’m not going to m 

a fool.” - inode once 
“Oh, very well,” said Mr A, “then I will.” And 

stepped aside. 

Question 
Why did Mr A slep aside? 


(a) Because he knew that he was a fool? 


was 
cause this was a good way of showing that Mr B 
fool? 
(c) Because he saw that Mr B was angry? 
or (d) Because he did not know any better? 


UNDERCINE THE RIGHT ANSWER 


The results are shown in the table below: 


Juniors Senrors* ". 
i Right Anse 

Age a Age ( percentage ) 
8 -8t 120 11-11} n 
91-9 161 tijera 32 

9 9t 203 12 -12] 47 
94-10 28: 121-13 o 
10 ~10} 34: 19 -134 724 
10]-11 472 131-14 80°! 
pss 478 14 -14¢ 860 e 

A study of these re 


th 
Sults suggests again that at pap 
culty in seeing the point of a hu jghtes* 
REAN ough, as is often the case, the br 
Juniors at eleven are of th, 


* Not includin 
education, 
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20. READING AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERESTS 


T here are two types of serious reader—the first a rare type 
tn Is not dependent upon others for the vitalization and 
les of his interests, the other,,a much commoner type, 
Bator enthusiasm for any kind of serious reading cannot be 
ns for long unless he can come into frequent contact 
oe able to keep him stimulated. . 

ectual average boy or girl does not, as a rule, take up any intel- 
proved activity with zest unless he sees clearly that it has already 
B capable of giving his friends and grown-up acquaintances 
Sort or of a thrill. Interest and enthusiasm are, caught by a 
efficient Psychological infection rather than acquired through 
teach b Instruction: teachers advertise the value of what they 

Ost d the liveliness and intensity of their preoccupations. 
or intelli en brought up among people who lack any passion 
study: jat activity and discussion have little desire for serious 
books ; iving, for example, with parents who keep a few standard 
believe tha glass cupboard which is rarely opéned, they cannot 
the chilg E their elders have any real use for such things. pi 
impossib] ortunate enough to live among people who find it 

possible to lead a full life without pursuing ardently some 


Tation, lead 2 r 
read =. a artistic interest, is not unlikely himself to want to 
cannot 
in jars, oro duce by instruction alone; nearly always, when asked 


Which A ife about the origin of his interest in a subject or activity 
that earl 
With 86) 


ng for the : 
average boy or girl, followe $ 
Sone lesson for ihe Es of the degree of their success 
Subject tation. The better way is to get them interested na 
househ Which they can study in the concrete—e.g-, frogs, the 
e. Er water-supply, the parish church, the local iind 
to read i? after encouraging them to ask questions, to set 


n books in which they will find their answers. 


i 


e 21. Tur GATEWAY OF ROMANCE r $ 
Unless Cannot go far, then, in teaching children to read fone Y 
Een lee pun whet the appetite for books which may at hrs 
Which 75 interesting than simple story-books. In ur xm 2 
d Jour ; question was asked, “ What book would you like to : 

next birthday present?” the biggest percentage of answer! 
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„book was 
showing a preference for something other than caca tam had 
from schools where one or more first-rate specialist ee 
succeeded in making their subject a live one. sage m the 
opened up an alluring prospect of their subject 
gateway of romance. 


rive 
A great deal may be done at the junior school stage to 8 
children a glim 


: ill have 
pse of the romance of the subjects mey pe in 
to study later. Thus, in preparation for advance 
science they can be h 


ks as 
elped to read with pleasure such boni 


Mrs Buckley’s Eyes and No Eyes and Fairyland of Selene nest 
Gatty's Parables from Nature, and Fabre's Book of Insects. 
will give children an attract 


It 
ive view of the biological. field. o 
is this sort of preparatory reading which boys have mm oks like 
find at thirteen that they can get no pleasure out o i 


Jishe 
Fournier's Wonders of Physical Science or the simpler of the pub 
versions of the Christmas le 


ctures for children at the 
Institute. at ten Ol 
Again the boy who has not read with enjoyment à edition, 
eleven Shackleton’s South : the Story of the 1914-17 E borong 
Scott’s Voyages of the “Discovery,” Whymper’s Scrambles travels 
the Alps, Patterson’s rs of Tsavo, or accounts of the 


o 
; = Mung 
en like Nansen, Livingstone, and 

; has usually miss 


i e 

so in history no genuine cal 
osition to study the subject Maren 
unless the appetite of the € Greek 
has been whetted by the readi 


j the New Forest and The White Company that 
It is b e 
35 Dy the encouragement of wide reading in easy boo! a 
Present the romanti 


teaching, by the skil 


d 
+ sate 
the child can best be stimu 


Ccount. 


22. Tue PRACTICE or NARRATION cati 
To go back to What was said earlier, we can say that an easy 
step in teaching children to study is to provide a relatively 
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story-book and at the same time to demand from them an outline 
of what they have read, or, if this is too much, of some particular 
feature of it. If we get into the habit of asking the child, “ What 
is it you have been reading about?" of following this up with 

Tell me more about this or that,” and insisting that a clear 
account and not a rigmarole follows, we shall be cultivating 
Whatever ability he has to speak directly about the sense and 
Substance of his reading. This is the second stage that the child 
Must pass through in learning to apply his mind. ‘‘No impression 
Without expression,” as William James used to recommend. It 
is true that reproduction may not be as valuable an exerce 
as thinking for oneself, but it is by mo means certain that the 
act of retelling a story or reproducing an argument, if super- 
vised by a teacher with a sense of accuracy in the use of language 


a H 
nd a respect for genuine self-expression when the occasion 


ue nr it, is so mechanical as many persons would have us 
n 


the But where nothing but literal reproduction is insisted on 
patted has, of course, its defects. d 
to b here that the early education of John Stuart : i = x 
e c gone wrong. As father and son used to walk daily t! ing l 
Cours elds of Hornsey together the boy would as a ee je 
e reproduce as faithfully as he could the substance pl wha 
the b read the day before. So far so good, but instead of al oving 
Say wiL to exercise his own wits on the material assimi d 
exact] at he thought about it, for example--the father prescribe 
"ly what his son's views were to be, and this was probably 
of A after-years friends and enemies alike were wont to speak 
à ack of freshness and spontancity. n. 
teristic ar hiod recommended is regarded as à pecnliar gamo 
as ontis the work of the Parents’ National Educationa morh 
it ig in in the books of Charlotte Mason. As a matter of X a 
traced the best English tradition, and examples of it can ie 
back for a very long time. Mrs Piozzi gives it as 
Son’s opinion “that little people should be encouraged to 


sister arem they hear particularly striking to pe 
ye BE i i impressi 
by the 57 Servant, immediately before the imp Sendo smi 


bereg IPtervention of newer occurrences.” Hep : 
Si € first time he ever heard of heaven and hell (he said), 
Poth eae his mother had made out $ 
nfa: S as she thought likely to seize 
dre; di tor, who was pe in bed with her, she 1 
favour, him before the usual time, sent him n ke would 
comm, * workman in the house, to whom she knew d upon 
his min cate the conversation while it was. Yet gener frat 
‘nd. The event was what she wished, and it was t9 
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s " remem- 
method chiefly that he owed his uncommon felicity LÀ 
bering distant occurrences and long-past conversations. 


29. NOTE-MAKING aly nce A 
Given the kind of book for study suited to a p ie o 
interests, there is no reason why, by encouraging the Li m to the 
narration or recapitulation, we should not accustom 
intent use of his mind upon it. "OS nder- 
Another method of effecting this which is not always ng 
stood sufficiently by those who make use of it is ee the child 
Successful note-making calls for a power of judgment tha P wot 
does not as a rule possess. As Professor Sir John Adams onc! eat his 
The teacher is in a strait between two dangers. If he EE as they 
pupils to exercise their own discretion and set down ee will 
appear to them there is a strong possibility that the note t matters 
be full of errors in mere facts, and will certainly not pr ie other 
in their proper order or in their true perspective. On the form 
hand if the teacher prescribes the order and dictates ] advan” 
there is the danger that the pupils will lose the fundamen’ tative 
tage promised by the system, which is the encouragement 0 
and self-activity.? 
There is one simple form of note- 
is well within the range of the avera 


: A E tice 
it may easily be shewn to arise naturally from the prac 
narration already recommended. 


Children, that is to saY» Ting 
readily be accustomed to what John Stuart Mill called ] them, 
"marginal contents? of books, or, as we should now i rmin 
"paragraph headings." We may think of this practice as 1o great 
the third step to take in solving our study problem. The chil 
advantage of the plan is that it enables us to exercise d in 
im summarizing his reading with his book before him, p the 
explaining and amplifying his headings in the absence it i$ 
book. When the child can do this easily, and not before; 

time for note-making f 


ich 
making, fortunately, v | 
ge child's capacity; in! 


proper. 
24. THE ART or QuzsrioNING deal 
By skilfully devised questions a teacher can do a great wise 
to direct a child’s attention to important ideas that may other end 
escape him. On the other hand, the child must learn to d€P pat 
on himself and not wait for others to tell him what is an itely 
1s not important. Moreover, much school questioning is efi n 38 
harmful; that is, if 4 
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studi 
M ose it is not untrue to say that a great many 
reproductio E) asked in schools involve little more than the 
nothing € of unimportant items of information beyond which 
reading-books may have been gleaned from a rich field. The 
sort of Desin that are now becoming popular abound in this 
must be ien The reason, we may suppose, 15 that the teacher 
Children ES n with a sure and easy method of detecting those 
emselves ^g o not do as they are told when set to read by 
Which show ere, for example, are some questions on Rob Roy 
ow what is meant: 
i we was Rashleigh Osbaldistone educated? 
(A) Whose the name of Diana Vernon's horse? 
(d) Whit Sens the portrait of Diana’s grandfather ? 
e) When cottish crag is visible from Osbaldistone castle? 
Thes e was St Mungo’s steeple? 
who pom questions that fnay, or may not, discover the children 
the irs through the story conscientiously. Yet who is 
Appear in or being able to answer them? When such questions 
Sure that ed number in a question paper we may be pretty 
* police is not the educationalist who has been at work but 
h the other hand, when the young reader is invited to outline 


a 

ue à 
heaqecnce of events in a story, to select the best paragraph 
able, or to frame 


hich he successfully meets 


Se 
f the q mands upon his reading powers will be a reliable index 


and in eres to which he is being trained to read to some purpose 
Pendently of his teachers. 


The 
Self posed e important kind of question educationally is the 
tot a question. Our own peculiar difficulties and needs 
Fu Ways be discovered through questions set b r 
in something, definite 


eo Inde £ 
pa ou ed, unless we read wanting to 82! 


o N's 

quel es olving our own problems that we learn to think for 

semse] onsequently, to get children to pose: questions for 
f better 

the. Oourt $ 


a and m i int 

in Ow ost important step 

gi olve i. study. To find the answers to SUC ae 
Sia use, as a rule, of.more than one book, but this will 


trai . 
ning compared with which the searching for answers 
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; .of the 
that can quickly be found and then set down in ga a pene 
only book in use is no training at all. Indee gens ic a am 
would agree that the nee use of reference bo 

n of genuine reading ability. . 3 aw 
Pais ore remembering in this connexion that A bee 
and where to get information is a rather different t S m be 
actually getting it. A good deal of hard spade-work T ond 
done before a child acquires the useful habit of leaving sinit 
fortable seat to go in search of information on a puzz AE ens 
Early associations serve to fix the habit of asking pun lere 
us what this or that means when we are puzzled. It is noi nhe is 
for a young child to go straight to a reference book w gei E 
in a difficulty. If, however, his first impulse is, in roe WE 
strange word or a fresh idea, to consult the right Pirna Pam been 
may be sure that some exceptionally successful ‘teaching E ; ah 
done. But until this habit is fixed it is useful for teacher asion 
children to consult reference books together whenever the = ee t the 
justifies it. It is only after co-operation with a teacher t 


child learns to make his own effective use of an index, OF 
through practice that he learns to interpret the various ab ult o 
tions found in such books as dictionaries, and only as a pn are 
this introductory kind of experience that he discovers wha 

the likely sources of information in any given emergency. 


26. CowoLupmNG REMARKS s hat 
The upshot of all that has been said in this chapter i5 2 

from the beginning reading should be regarded mainly P leases 
art of getting ideas from Script or print, ideas that can P ding: 
instruct, elevate, or inspire. In teaching the technique of sen 
the desire to read for purposes personal to the learner shou on 
ive, and he should not be exerci ap 
material t 


00 much in ady; 
to him for ot 


CHAPTER V 
LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH 


I. 
WHAT 1 INVOLVED IN THE ABILITY TO WRITE 
ENGLISH? 


T Sis 
bine E writing consists in having something to say worth 
Substance dre how to say it! This distinction between 
orm; langua style is important. Content should determine 
Tate eee Ne which is merely decorative is out of place in first- 
apart from Nevertheless, the idea that style is a trivial thing 
€ authors he und substance is by no means universal. Thus, 
ave declan "p recent report to the Glasgow Education Authority 
to asses, T that “it is not the duty of the examiner 1n English 
Concern js ^ worth of the subject-matter, of composition. His 
^ attempti ot with the thing said but with the saying of it”? 
Buistic skills © to construct a hierarchy among the various lin- 
Suard our e employed by children in their writings we must 
heresy, selves against adopting so foolish and dangerous a 
It is phis way of approach must not be a terminus. 
Somethin haps unreasonable to expect children always to have 
that wie, to say worth saying, but most persons, would maintain 
10 say i aed do have something to say they can be taught 
Expression wili X and well. Success in securing good written 
een ac du depend, of course, upon success having already 
sibSequent. d in securing good oral expression, though the 
© other, evelopment of each may proceed independently of 
pe ually e n writing, progress towards success will be seen 1n a 
did diese aded vocabulary, in a growing sensitivity to the 
a el Dent. sale for on any given occasion, and in the steady 
t ©Mptin: of skill in sentence-structure and composition, In 
acetique: r trace the progress of children in acquiring the 
TON to e a expression we must not forget that the 
culty ma al successfully with subject-matter of increasing 
Y also be susceptible to the same kind of analysis. 


2. A 
Distinction BETWEEN SPEECH AND WRITING 


ne 

Ch; of 5 

hildren e most difficult problems in the early stages of teaching 
Write is to get those who have become fluent talkers 


. is one who has something to sa: and knows how to say 


Pora, lobos, cwman, Th ues 8. 

tion - 2? th » The Idea of a University (London, 1858). ce : 

9n of qi Testing of Engl Ability iy een Pupils at the Qualifying Stage (Cor 
Sow, Education Department, March 194 
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en 

i are going to say before they put p 

uda E ME d of material pim 

E eder kind of designing ability, seen, for examp e aina 

A MEN of different types of sentences. Now, > ae oe 
conversation we do not as a rule stop to think what w 


abi ]ly to 
to say before we say it. “Anyone who will listen carefully 
ordinary conversation," says Jespersen, 


s; : ntences 
will come across abundant evidence of the way in Mex yt course 
are built up gradually by the speaker, who will oien a. presenting 
of the same sentence or period modify his original p a i 
his ideas, hesitate, break off, or shunt on to a differen 


; es of 
And the more sensitive a speaker is to the hu aora 
responsiveness and understanding in his audience, os now 
will feel the need to pick his way along, now tenta lud is 
boldly, but always with some uncertainty where Me 
strange and the track he is following relatively unfam in more 
has the advantage, however, that he can say a thing This 
than one way, and repeat himself as often ‘as HERE, and 
is why the type of sentence which reveals a jose a ortan 
Sure grasp of an idea both as a whole and in its more imp 


€ 
À h : nguag 
bearings on other ideas is oftener found in written lang 

than in conversation. 


In their informal talks 
have achieved a certain d 
to attempt much in the 
the lowest age-levels it 
sense and continuity in 


; ill 

and discussions in class, children 75 
egree of oral facility before they a in 
way of writing, and at this stage goo 
will be enough to aim at securing tin£ 

the child's own style without ped t 
to teach adult modes of expresion. Only when — abu* 
exactly what they wish to say and have command of the hatt o 
lary and idiom necessary for saying it can we expect t Thus; 
be able to put their thoughts into prearranged form. than 
prearranged form is the characteristic of good prose rather his 
of the everyday hild will at first employ 5j, 
urdain was, therefore, d en 
r 8 surprise when told that he ha that, 
talking Prose all his life; his speech had certainly not been 
n the 


uu a contem usted 
ilton’s (cha olt,” he says; “Words 


an 
bis opem, Development, and Origin (London, Alle? 


T Language, Its Nature, 
Unwin, 1922). 
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are in—what are they in? They are not in revolt; they are not 
in acceptance, at least they are not in willing and exalted accept- 
ThE: They express—or some of them do—a trust in God." 
s is the way we talk when what we are going to say has not 
Yet become clear to us, and it may well be argued that such 
eee is out of place in an essay on 2 serious subject. «It is 
E Writer's duty," says Mr Fowler in his Dictionary of Modern 
nglish Usage, “to settle up with his after-thoughts before he 
pom his sentence." In their own way and at their own level 
ino peteuce children must also be expected to think first and 
a - afterwards, but we must always remember that too great 
t e Phasis at too early an age on planned statement may rob 
writing of all its liveliness and interest. 


3. Some Aspects OF THE CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT AS 
A WRITER 


ore quality of the writing which a young child learns to produce 
an vitably reflect his relative immaturity as well as, in too 
ve ny cases, a poverty of linguistic equipment. But though 

Ty few children possess so little language 25 never to be able 


to sa E 
tech Y or write anything, we must be content, 


—to see them at first 


oed in the task of mastering language as an instrument of 
in its nication without a great deal of sensitivity or subtlety 
Eas Weaknesses in both the technique of recor ing an e 
of eae of expression are apt to occupy 4 T pr 
3 er teacher’s time, in the early stages, to the pia T. 
his ec ap important matters. Nevertheless, it may E wo s 
techniag to examine children's writing from the point of view o 
€ in expression. pi 3 
"E child develops his writing will be found to contain 


tho, CS ranging from the simplest to the most complex, from 
M expressed a ehe an unqualified subject followed by 
or ig qe Palified verb plus (if needed) an unqualified object (direct 
com, rect) to the most highly involved sentences of the compound- 
about €x kind, much depending, of course; on the topic ute 
thou h In his progress, the child will gradually come to rea a 
that § € may never be able to put his knowledge into words, 


inten ble sentences can be made to express his foughte un 

Ore sd with increasing satisfaction by the addition oi o a 

crimi the following: (a) words used singly with increasing Cs” 
"ation and precision; (b) prepositional phrases functioning 
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as nouns, as adjectives, or as adverbs; (c) infinitives, functioning 
also as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs; (d) participial construc- 
tions; and (e) noun, adjectival, and adverbial clauses. A course 
of wide reading will lead him to feel rather than be able 10 
say which words taken singly are better suited to writing than 
to talking, which prepositional phrases can be written but not 
spoken without embarrassment, which infinitive and participial 
constructions sound better read than uttered aloud, and, we 
may add, which devices of word-order are in place in writing 
but not in conversation, and which other methods of sentence- 
construction may be used unostentatiously in a composition but 
not colloquially. 

How far it is possible to trace in greater detail the average 
child's progress along the way indicated will be the subject of 
the rest of this chapter. But once again it must be made clear 
that good writing will not be achieved by forcing children along 
the path traced out. Freshness and fluency in writing what is 
worth reading must come first. The teacher's problem will 
always be to devise interesting situations that will issue as 2 
matter of course, wholly or partly, in writing. Suitability of tone; 
diction, and syntactical construction can then be much more 
fruitfully discussed. In short, as soon as the elementary difficulties 
of recording have been Overcome the teacher will be wise to 
attend always to substance first and to technique afterwards. 


(which seems to sugges i 
in the mastery of lang 


! Lou LaBrant, A Study of Certain Lan uage D " " «Genetic 
ay l Gen 
Voychalógy Monographs," No, 5: November 1994)" ee T Ese uen Nrorcester 
Más d 
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Conclusions of this kind about the written language of children 
must to some extent depend on the subjects written about. A 
Story will always contain more time-clauses than will the re- 
Capitulation of an argument, and the report of a conversation 
pos noun clauses, perhaps, than either. The present writer 
H Some hundreds of children to write on the subjects Father keeps 

ouse and A Day when Everything went Wrong. An analysis of the 
“Says confirmed some but not all of LaBrant’s conclusions. 
ee there was certainly an increase with age in the percentage 

€pendent clauses employed, as the following table shows: 


PERCENTAGE or DEPENDENT CrAuses Usep TO THE ToTAL NuMBER 
OF CLAUSES AND SIMPLE SENTENCES AT DIFFERENT AGES 


Acr - S e 
f i 7-8 8-9 9-10 | 10-1: | 11-12 | 12-13 | 13-14 | 14-15 
RCENTAGE | 16.2 22.1 274 | 323 | 363 | 395 | 463 | 432 


px American investigation showed that noun clauses were 
Essa ng the clauses least used in the essays examined; in the 
the YS of the English children examined by the pratat writer 
Te Y took second place after temporal clauses in order of greatest 
or aone, It was also found that clauses showing os 
tha; “sult occurred with greater frequency at the lower age-levels 
p ain the American essays. But adverbial clauses of condition, 
csi > Concession, and, we may add, manner, were, as LaBrant 
9 c vered, used infrequently. For those interested in the attempt 
that Qr iruct a hierarchy of the linguistic skills we may m 
m a order of frequency of the commonest clauses in the 

$ sh essays for both boys and girls up to eleven years of age 


js n w $ ; 
jects follows: i s result; 4, reason; 5, 

i » I $ noun 3. 4 
Pre ce I 1, time; 2, noun; 


> adjecti e this age the order was: 
CüVal; 4, reason; 5, result. y 
than ma not found that chronological age was more important 
nup eta age in producing dependent clauses in either grenter 
brighter or variety. Indeed, it was always ay to DE ie 
: ir hild -levels by their gre 

E" sidere te f dependent clauses. 


“iT management of the different types © 


5- Vartery in tae Use or DEPENDENT CLAUSES BY 
CHILDREN 

of dependent clauses by 

ess in writing. It does not 

hows a high percentage of 

than one with a 
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low percentage, or even that it is the result of subtler roe: 
In the first place it is possible to show a high percen CE 
dependent clauses by using a single standard sentence-p told 
over and over again; for example, the nursery rhyme fone 
Mother Hubbard" contains a number of sentences all o e 
pattern, but, in spite of its lack of variety, it would have M 
classified among the relatively high-percentage groups on nd 
basis we have taken for classification purposes. In the seco Y. 
place, children as they grow older cease to employ some T 
of complex sentence and use simple sentences containing Pe, 
positional phrases and infinitive expressions in place o int 
clauses which they would have used at an earlier age. Below, 


imple 
for example, are three sentences, each followed by a simp 
sentence equivalent: 


(1) Mary was in such a hurry that she fell over the chair. 
In her hurry Mary fell over the chair. 

(2) The fellow, one might say, was a professional crook. 
The fellow, so to speak, was a professional crook. 

(3) When he had finished his breakfast Tom set off for school. 
Having finished his breakfast, Tom set off for school. 


The use by older children of prepositional phrases and ian 
expressions as alternatives to dependent clauses explains W i 
the increase in the percentage of clauses at the higher age lev" 
is not so marked as at earlier ages. This tendency to compressis 
which is a mark of increasing maturity in children’s work, 
not so far been studied statistically. a 

What is more significant, then, of the child's technical prog? A 
as a writer than mere increase in the percentage of depende t 
clauses employed is an increase in their variety and in the differen 
kinds of phrase and expression which may be used as alternativ A 
for them. Variety in these directions rather than mere num he 
would seem to reflect a greater flexibility in the movement of t 


mind through the realm of ideas. It is interesting to note the 
judged by our results, girls would appear to be roughly a Y¢ 
ahead of boys in acquiri 


t 
ring skill in managing a variety of depende” 
clauses. The followin i d 4 


ith on 
1 g table shows how they compared with 9 
another in the essays examined: 


AVERAGE NUMBER or Dirrerent Kinps or DEPENDENT CLAUSE 
Founp AT DIFFERENT AGES 


AcE 7-8 8-9 9-10 | ro-rz | rr-i2 | 12-13 | 13-14 uis 
Boys . T ro r6 2- 2" A 8 40 42 
Girls . " 177 2:1 2 da A i 46 48 
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6. ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 


E e Mei absence of adjectival clauses in the essays 
com s children at the lower age-levels calls for some 
Bon with o ere is, of course, no need for children in conversa- 
Eus an ne another to employ the relatives by which adjectival 
onseque S KT introduced: viz., who, which, whom, and that. 
or they le y, they do not employ such words in their writing, 
need for em to employ such constructions only as they fecl a 
Bn a mon = Young children do not say, for example, I once 
AL n.h who had a brown beard, but I once knew a man, and he had 
wn beard. 

E ep Nain practice among teachers to give formal instruc- 
e combination of such simple sentences as will produce 


à complex : j 5 
sentence with a relative pronoun as a link. But 


exerci : ; 
ises with stereotyped material, however well devised, do not 


e 

to pope generate the desire to apply what they are designed 

Which i - They appear to be concerned with a type of skill 
is not needed till some two years later than the time at 


whi 
ich they can be worked correctly with provided material. 
f exercise calling for 


ch, utn can work the simpler type 9 f 
Pronoun ination of two simple sentences by the use of a relative 
© not dea link at the age of nine, but such complex sentences 
9f eleven 1 S in children's work before the age 
€ relati Again, the type of complex sentence which requires 
Words ve to be placed after a preposition governing à group o 
Which come between it and the noun to which it refers 


Is Not ch 
the 4, Pastered in exercises by children of average aptly Meu 
iidren s 


a 
E eof twelve, and such sentences do not appear in € 
€ work to any extent before the age of thirteen. For 


Exa; 

note fe I found the book between the pages of which I had placed the 
to fing safety is not the type of sentence which we should expect 
ma In the writing of a schoolchild in spite of the fact that it 
i has called for 


e t 

à c produced as " which 

Ombinat; a text-book exercise 

boo "bination in o the two sentences I found the 
k, ne sentence O 


I had placed the note between its pages for safety. 


In o 7. THe SIMPLE SENTENCE 

narrative way the early writing of young children resembles the 
et og style of a good many of the Old Testament stories. Thus, 
together M writing we frequently find short statements linked 
of. F. loosely by means of the connective and. Taken separately 
inburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 


1943). ai J Sch 
2). Th, chonell, Backward: in the Basic Subjects (Edi C : 
Petiog € author found pape ek idren using the relative clause in the 


ten 
to twelve years of age. 
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these statements would-be classified at once as simple rcm 
but one would be hard put to it to say whether, as they ue 
they form one sentence or more, and if more, how many. a 
example from the story of David and Goliath has already bt 

referred to in Chapter III. Many of the older teachers in this 
country would never have allowed the translators of the a 
ized Version of the Bible to get away with so many ands. “An 

David hasted and ran . . . and put his hand in his bag and drew 
thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his 
forehead.” 

At least one American writer! has attempted to calculate the 
percentage of simple sentences in children’s writing, and how far 
there is an increase or decrease with age. It is difficult, however; 
to see how the initial problem of deciding how such sentences as 
the one quoted above are to be counted. In any case, a sentence- 
count would probably do little more than show that there is an 


increase in the use of complex sentences with age, a fact well- 
enough known already. 


It should be added th 


os happy. Surely, the degree to which a child is capable o 


8. VocaBULARy: SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


H i e 
We have already said that the amplification of the simp! 
sentence, as such, to Carry a fuller or more precise meanings 
may be brought about by means of qualifying words, preposition? 
phrases, or infinitive expressions, | 


! LaBrant, op. cit. 
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ue a reasonable fluency has been achieved by children an 
pu unt of their vocabulary soon begins to show itself. Un- 
LO. this enlargement is too much of a haphazard one in 
as il fresh words are used without much discrimination. Living 
ET do in a world where the biggest and the largest words 
are to be at the command of salesmen and advertisers, children 
ou hes to get the impression that their own written language 
ad to be a somewhat grander affair than their everyday 
simple so that when they take up their pens they ought to discard 
m E words like 80, get, give, take, see, wish, and buy and employ 
sire ords in their place as proceed, procure, present, accept, percetve, 
tooth- and purchase. It is in this way that houses become residences, 
i jw become dentifrices, and so on. : 
Numer € same time children fall under the influence of the 
Which e School tales and adventure stories of the thriller type 
men they read, with the result that they like to write about 
Ustendi women who do not walk but stalk majestically, lurch 
you e E or just waddle along; who do not look at you, but meet 
their ra a piercing gaze or a surly glare; who do not eat and drink 
appen aa but guzzle or gulp it; in short, whatever they may 
incrediby to do will usually be sensational, amazing, marvellous, or 
ow € No wonder, then, that in their early years the children 
eder most vigorously fail frequently to use words with due 
t ination. 
of Regula be noted, too, that the unusual size of the vocabulary 
meang ish—greater than that of French or German—is by no 
The v an advantage to those who have but half mastered bi 
galit, 7, Wealth at their disposal leads only too often to prodi- 
Y in its use, Where three or four words have much the same 
to see that the one selected is 


d. Nevertheless, it is as a rule 
vels on too careful a 


um 
the png Care is not always taken 
rather that might have been use 
Choice early to insist at the lower age-le s 
and ¢ of word in children’s composition. The natural liveliness 
Which fo which spring from an excited interest in any ne 
Attem. as caught their attention ought to be preserved. i 
9n] to root out every word wrongly used is usually gs e 
very} those who prefer dull and correct writing to a most 
Ything else. P. 


E Surrantury Anp PRECISION IN THE USE OF _ i 
cipa] VEW of what has just been said it must be one of the prin- 
dis... tasks of ju ildren to lead children to 

Cri the teacher of older chi When they read, 


for Minate 
[ closely between quasi-synonyms. : 
ample, that. “there he stood on the veranda placidly 
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s at 
smoking his pipe" they must be trained to ask wt 
they would ordinarily say instead of placidly (eg 5 fees O 
quietly), and then to proceed to discover how flacidly d isolation 
these words. Clearly, the meanings of words taken in wA 
is one thing; whether these meanings suit the larger a in the 
which they are present is another matter. For examp n birds 
following sentence written by a child, “the buds and wong 
are bursting, the former into blossom, and the latter € WC 
while it shows a remarkable command of zeugma an ordi 
the words former and latter are correctly enough used as "e 
they are better suited to scientific discourse than to ue m 
on spring. Older children will understand this, and t sd 
also be led to appreciate the circumstances in which eee 
legitimate to refer to a lie as a terminological inexactitude, and pe 
gain an insight into what the problem of diction is. ". 

The question of precision in the use of words becomes biect- 
important in the presentation and re-presentation of the su lh » 
matter of the various branches of systematized knowledge. | as 
we are compelled to employ the language of the subject ! B 
are to avoid woolliness and ambiguity. Could we say, for examP E 
what is meant by vertically opposite angles, glandular Stes, a 
Specific gravity in simpler words? So important is precision 1n ries 
connexion that school subjects used to be taught through se ust 
of definitions which had to be learned by heart, though, it ks eir 
be confessed, often without a proper understanding of. t a 
meaning. Professor Walter Raleigh was no doubt thinking 
this practice when he wrote in his essay On Style: 

Mammal, amphibian, 


these terms, which if they were translated into the language 
peasant would be seen t 


© record very simple observations, Y€ 
lend a formal majesty to ignorance. 


—all 
coleoptera, dicotyledon, cryptogram: A a 
t do 


^ im- 
Nowadays, we are not so open to the kind of censure here i 
plied; we manage to get our young pupils to understand som. 
thing of the sch 


ool subjects in terms of concrete instances; 


m : 5j : pt! 
nitions, we say, should come at the final stage in instruction a 
not at the first; 


e 
„the unhappily, this frequently means that E 
generalizations which they embody do not come at all. ctly 
Whenever, therefore, a general term is employed incorre“ g 
or a showy word which is not in place it is most useful xh in 
teacher to ask the child using it what would be said inste? the 
ordinary conversation, and then to demand a statement ot A 
difference between the everyday word and the word selec js 
Where this difference cannot be stated by the child there 
obviously no place for any but the simpler everyday word- 
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10. PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES AND INFINITIVE EXPRESSIONS 


There appears to have been no systematic study of the various 
types of prepositional phrase and infinitive expression used by 
children in their writings. In the essays analysed by the present 
Writer prepositional phrases abounded; those which predomi- 
nated at the age of seven were adverbial place-phrases (in the 
Aad by the fire, on the shelf, behind the door, etc.). At the age of 
pent the average child began to use adverbial time-phrases 
M Inently (in the morning, after dinner, by six o'clock, etc.), but at 
fe age were time-phrases used with anything like the same 
a quency as place-phrases. At all ages place-phrases numbered 

ver 50 per cent. of the total prepositional phrases found; the 
Percentage of time-phrases did not rise above 25 per cent. at 
inc. age. The prepositional phrase functioning as an adverb of 

anner began to appear freely at the age of nine. Other adverbial 
[o positional phrases do not seem to appear freely till much 


Most of the prepositional phrases employed by children in their 
` iting are those to be found in everyday speech, but forms often 
ppPcared which were clearly the result of school instruction— 
Or example, those which were due to the belief that it is wrong 


9 end a sentence with a preposition. Children will learn to 
; hed the tower to which we had 


oking? instead of What 
afely say that until the 
hed it is unwise to teach 


e e 

th tructions for use which are not those of everyday, speech 
a se must wait till the child has need of them, till situations 
s him to write formally 


rath, Naturally that make it necessary for 
The En depen in the earliest writing 

€ infiniti i ith fo appears 1n 
OF childre cu M PE of the commonest 
relish verbs require the infinitive complement whenever they 
et, BEd. At the age of seven the ver 


C., occu i itive of pur 
freely doe mer ie ae = adjectivally begins 


rarer and things to buy. The infiniti 


Y; however, duri i stage O 
uring the primary stag ? 

old py o Wing mature cHort cuired in the work of a nine-year- 
girl among the children tested: Let this be a lesson to you not to 


across the road without looking where you ure going. 
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; adren 
It may, perhaps, be usefully added that the brighter hilt 
at the top of the junior school learn to make free uee - Bets 
the rhetorical devices dependent on word-order for -— one 
these are mostly the tricks of inversion which they have ha 
upon, and been impressed by, in their reading—for exam 
was the answer; said he; thus was ended a delightful day. — -— 
It must be clear that the field of inquiry indicated in the € 
paragraphs is still largely virgin soil for the student inter C 


f S. a culti- 
in children’s linguistic development; it is not only un 
vated, it is unexplored. 


II. NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 


; : . x cur in 
The relation of two events in time which do not occ 
simple succession is d 


e 
time-clause. Indeed, as has already been shown, the first typ 
of dependent clause to 


à È E ; a 
uring the primary stage of education children learn to vary, 


f 


> 
» 25 soon as, and before. 


in 
n the post-primary years the better read children soon beg 
to employ Participial, gerundial 
further means of showin, 


le, 
constructions represented, for examp ot 
by such a form as Sitting up, I reached Jor the bell-rope, do not apP ost" 
spontaneously in any number in children’s work till the P 
reached. 
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Jones the participial nor the gerundial or absolute forms of 
rekon on are commonly used in conversation, and this is the 
at the why they are but rarely found in children’s compositions 
that th primary school stage. Nevertheless, children will show 
say Pi are familiar with these constructions by being able to 
Sesio a sentence beginning with a participial or absolute 
ied should be ended. To illustrate this point the present 
aai €vised a' number of such sentences, making five examples 
eight u pattern chosen, and asking children from the age or 
5 bs to make a sentence of their own to match it. The 
Which B is the sentence-pattern (with present participle active) 
mana was found easiest to imitate, over 50 per cent. of children , 
okie oe their exercise correctly by the age of nine and a half: 
fen a e stick in his hand, Tom went to the gate. By the age of 
active c than 50 per cent. could imitate the perfect participle 
break construction represented, for example, in Having eaten their 
"a ast, the children set off for school. The most difficult sentence- 
of e Tn, which was not imitated successfully by 50 per cent. 
SM € children before the age of twelve and a half, was the 
Ute expression, as, for example, in Dinner being ready, we 


os 
cided to stay, (See Appendices, p. 301.) 


L 12. Tue Use or PARTICIPLES AND GERUNDS 
Ber €aving aside the colloquial uses of the participle and the 
-"und already referred to, we may say that the various parti- 


“pial, gerundial, and absolute expressions of the literary kind 
to judge, that is, 


om the essays jus ibed 

i d aag be r children begin to use the 
bed, I looked round). At ten 
Having found the shovel, he 
Je, the only two forms 
he primary stage. In the 


in question, I was naturally 


uc à E 
ba, ae , the perfect participle passive (Having been treated so 
the past participle passive 


(By 3€ form with the gerund as the object after a preposition 
taki, g ; 
^ aking a short cut we got home an hour earlier). Needless to 
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in their 
r cent.) were able to place the sentences correctly in 
e : 
Cape paragraphs; 


t one 
ile over 25 per i s 
set only of the four voe rd shi simpler test, ieu 
ment of eight disarranged apii e 
Our Blood? was tackled with less than 50 per cent. su 
eleven years of age. 


rial; 
ng in addition to a search for a In 
one difficulty at à time i y enough for him to ias aig and 
any case it would € wise, if the natural freshn 


ple form of planning not beyond 
Ten, provid ite. di 
n some ways, of course, ewes D 
; most difficult tasks Which any person wili have to ter 
unless he is well practised in social intercourse. The letter aie 
ings how to ask a favour wn 
> fawn, how t sympathy without M sena 
to demand it, to please Without obvious flattery, how de 
ecline an Invit without offence and how to express gratitu 
without gushin ; aCe; e verona ne clearly, 
ty of being sincere; the aps d 
in e ne writes wil] e interpreted; P in 
) en ne a 
approach Which on E apprend aper degree epistolary 
NEG diee rea English authorities on the mec be 
to letter-writin Werne teacher to Tote particular attenti as 
sufficient] : SAY quote John Locke and Dr Johnson 
mi © of this Point of view. 


* See Appendices, P. 315- 
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“When,” says Locke? of children, 

they understand how to write English with due connexion, pro- 
priety, and order, and are pretty well masters of a tolerable narrative 
style, they may be advanced to the writing of letters; wherein they 
should not be put upon any-strains of wit or compliment but taught 
to express their own plain, easy sense without any incoherence, 
confusion, or roughness. 


“The importance of writing letters with propriety,” says 
Johnson,? 

justly claims to be considered with care, since next to the power of 

pleasing with his presence, every man would wish to give delight 

at a distance. This great art should be diligently taught, the rather 

because of those letters which ate most useful, and by which the 


general business of life is transacted, there are no examples to be 
easily found. It seems the gencral fault of those who undertake 
this part of education that they propose, for the exercise of their 
scholars, occasions which rarely happen, such as congratulations 
and condolences, and neglect those without which life cannot 
proceed. It is possible to pass many years without the necessity of 
writing panegyrics or epithalamiums, but every man has frequent 
occasion to state a contract, or demand a debt, or make a narrative 
of some minute incidents of common life. Of these subjects, there- 
fore, young persons should be taught to think justly, and write 
clearly, neatly, and succinctly, lest they come into the world without 
any acquaintance with common affairs, and stand, idle spectators 
of mankind, in expectation that some great event will give them an 
opportunity to exert their rhetoric. 


15. THE COLLOQUIAL STYLE IN WRITING 


The extent to which literary forms should be employed by 
children in their letters will depend on the subject treated. In 
letters to friends they will write, and should write, pretty much 
as they speak. Indeed, it must have struck the reader that since 
in conversation we can convey Our meaning quite successfully 
by means of varied gesture, intonation, pitch, rhythm, and 
emphasis, there is no need to resort to the syntactical devices 
upon which literary language has frequently to fall back in 
order to avoid feebleness and ambiguity. For instance, in asking 
the question, “What are you going to do?" a speaker may 
express any one of a number of different moods—anxiety, exas- 
peration, astonishment, distress, curiosity, and so on—merely 
by the manner in which he utters the words. Moreover, he may 
be thinking mainly in terms of any one of the four principal 


d Locke, Thoughts on Education (1693). 
ie Jone Loci Johnson, Preface to The Preceptor (1757)- 


‘ uracy 
ought and fecling with the utmost acc 
Whatever the sub 


quivalent 
of underlining, the equiva 
"s italicizing practice. 


wali tract 
less concerned with abs 
n intelligent woman k 
circumstances in whi = 


: of 
© employing appropriate degrees 
mong the ¢ 


ed 
lauses of their deliberately | in 
ing advantage or the strategic pem Great 
rs sentences to Place there their more important words. lligent 
tasa rule the best letter-writers, whereas inte 
women frequently are. As Dorothy O 
them, said: 


of 
sborne, one of the best 


"Tis an 
Tee and easy as one’s discourse. oP 
DE to see how Some people will labour to I know 
terms th ay obscure 4 Plain sense, ike a gentleman “winter 
bee Could never ^ “the Weather grew cold’ but that “win 
egan to Salute us.” 7 have No pati 


i S. 
atence with such coxcom b: 


" 16. Ta S THE OTHER Pont or Virw ja 
€ ability , See things fro : jew am 

person is deve] p SS from the Point of view 

Oresee how on 


s to 
: the necessity of having ely 
intellecta Wil be rea Y their recipients is larg " 
s of disellectua] d socia] aturity, As long as the pe 
one only oe that hi n point f view is à private one, - i 
T of possible points of view, he 
The le » 


, 
S 
ersen 
tow the tendenc to a mar d extent. Jesp 
en in his y marke 
e 


d 
nt, ani 
o PN “anguage, Its Nature, Development, 

n, 
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neither be able to see things as others see them nor, indeed, 
realize that any other point of view but his own is possible. 
Thus, the child of six or seven will usually be confused if it is 
pointed out to him that he will have-one fewer brothers than his 
sisters, and they one fewer sisters than he. An interesting fact 
that came to light in a secondary school entrance examination a 
few years ago illustrates this very well. As a reading test the 
eleven-year-old boys and girls taking the examination were given 
the story to read of how King James V of Scotland was set upon 
by a band of gipsies while he was taking a country walk incognito. 
A farm labourer saw what was happening and went to the King’s 
assistance. Afterwards the King invited his rescuer to visit him, 
and then, but not before, made himself known. As a written 
exercise the children were asked to continue the story in the 
words of the farm labourer at the point where he is on his way 
to see the King. The result was that 202 out of 531 taking the 
examination used language which showed they had failed to 
realize that the farm labourer would not know before he arrived 
at the royal palace who it was he had really helped. This 
indicates clearly the value of exercises that give the child 
practice in looking at things from points of view other than his 
own. 

There must be many stories which present the same sort of 
difficulty to little children. For instance, one of the stories in 
the traditional history courses for children is that of the first 
English Prince of Wales. If this story is told and explained as 
carefully as possible to them children will still find it extremely 
difficult to place themselves in the position of the Welsh nobles 
visiting the castle at Carnarvon to hear King Edward’s announce- 
ment of his intention to give them a Welsh-born prince who 
could not speak a word of English. If young children are told 
that the Welsh nobles were taken aback when they saw the baby 
prince brought in and asked to select the best among four possible 
reasons for their surprise (three of which are wrong) they show 
singularly little appreciation of the right reason. A classification 
of some four hundred answers shows that roughly 33 per cent. 
of children at cight and a half, 45 per cent. at nine and a half, 
60 per cent. at ten and a half, and 8o per cent. at eleven and a half 
are able to select the correct answer. 

! Many amusing anecdotes will no doubt be recalled which also illustrate the 
inability of children to see things in an impersonallight. Here are two: 

(1) Correct the following: “It was me who broke the window.” Answer from 


a child who is no pedant: “It wasn’t me who broke the window.” _ bs 
(2) Why is it wrong to say: “Don’t do it unless you can help it”? Answer: 


“Because if you did you might get hurt.” 
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< 

ith its “I says? and **he 
Prefer to use the dramatic Present with its “I Says 

Says" instead of 4 


d : ai 
d of narration, In his essay 


ich 
acaulay! has a short paragraph whic 


nate our subject: its: 
Ifan educated giving an Secount of con ps in 
tration he would say, “Lord Goderich resigned ; Pe anter tells the 
consequence, sent for the Du t P al bed.ab 

as if he had been behind the curtains of the roy: businessí 
Windsor: “So L i » ‘I cannot manage the 


d 
© the king says, Says he, * Well, then, I must sen 
for the Duke of Wellington? that’s all 


nin speech, and it has the advan- 
d 


3 isure 

Sentangle ourselves at our Se 
Y personal Teactions, The importance of encouragi 

children to di have 


; E 
Yy written as Eo ee 
always realized, We must begin with the m 
homely topics, however, Since in some 
lack the lan 


may 
me matters young people 
Buage for dispassionate expression, 
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the art of writing English is marked by a control over an ever- 
widening range of words correctly used, a growing sensitivity 
to the kind of diction best suited to the subject written about, 
an increasing skill in the construction of sentences designed to 
match the increasing complexity of their thought processes, and - 
a steadily developing power of planning a piece of writing as a 
whole, with due attention to order and proportion in the ideas 
expressed. 

It has been suggested that the best writing by children comes 
largely from wide reading in interesting books. By comparison, 
manuals which promise aid in teaching the child to write well 
are rarely worth the time and trouble spent on them. The 
argument against the manual is that children who have not felt 
the need of using a particular device or construction in their 
writing do not develop the need as the result of a set lesson on its 
value. It is not found, for example, that children who have had 
lessons on metaphors and similes, or on the construction of 
complex sentences with material supplied for them, produce 
compositions which contain more metaphors and similes or more 
dependent clauses than children who have received no such 
lessons. Neither can children be taught to write well who have 
no ear for a good cadence, or who take no pleasure in words for 
their own sake. 

We have indicated, however, some of the lines along which 
useful instruction can be given. We have said that a feeling for 
order and arrangement in compositions can be gradually instilled 
but only in connexion with subjects of suitable difficulty. We 
have also suggested that the teacher can do much to convince 
the child that good writing is not necessarily fine or fulsome 
writing. Clearness and precision may be taught negatively; 
that is, by the unremitting eradication of faults of woolliness and 
verbosity. In other words, it is the art of presenting such ideas 
as one has that can be cultivated by teaching. But interest and 
euphony are natural virtues not easily come by. Generally, one 
must say that the best instruction has its roots in a close criticism 
of the pupils’ own efforts at writing well. Formal and prescriptive 
teaching is by no means sure of securing good results ; indeed, it 
may be that the wisest plan is that of Coleridge's teacher who 
set exercises and in correcting them “showed no mercy to phrase, 
metaphor, or image unsupported by sound sense or where the 
sense could be conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer 
words." 

In fine, it may 
confine himself to discreet praise 
writing he values when he finds it in 


be that on the whole the teacher had best 
raise, popularizing the kind of 
the work of his pupils, and 
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to practising the arts of criticism an 
understood, will not be destruct 
and restricted to blue-pencilling ( 
punctuation, capitalization , and 
manifest themselves in stimulatin 
informed by sympathy and direc 


d correction which, properly 
ive or negative in their effects 
or red-inking) errors in spelling, 
grammatical concord, but will 
8 encouragement and guidance, 
ted with insight and skill. 


19. THE THREE-sENTENCE COMPOSITION 
It is an excellent 


: : practice to require children from time to 
time to write all that is of interest o 


venly among the sentences, 
of due emphasis on 
so be depended on to 


Will not have been wasted if, in 


echniques are 
f acquirement. 
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As a guide to the kind of thing which may be expected, from 
the abler children at least, after a little instruction and exercise, 
the following samples of finished work are tentatively offered as 
criteria for use in the evaluation of the efforts of other children. 
It should be understood that these samples represent not always 
the first versions but often the second (and sometimes third) 
revisions by their authors. In comparing onc age with another 
development will be seen to take place in sentence-length, 
sentence-complexity, phraseology and vocabulary, in the skilful 
subordination of the less important to the more important ideas, 
and, above all, in the imaginative grasp of the chosen subject. 


A THREE-SENTENCE WRITTEN COMPOSITION SCALE 


AGE 8 


Once a woman kept a hen that laid an egg every day. She 
thought to herself that if she gave her hen twice as much food it 
would lay twice as many eggs. But the hen got fat and lazy and 
wouldn’t lay any eggs at all. 

AGE 9 


Joan of Arc was a brave French girl who was told by the angels 
that God wanted her to drive the English out of her country. She 
went to the King and told him her story and he gave her permission 
to lead his soldiers into battle. But after she had won many great 
battles somebody betrayed her to the English who had her burnt 
as a witch. 


AGE 10 


One day a dog stole a piece of meat from a butcher’s shop and 
ran off home to enjoy it. On his way he had to cross a stream and 
looking down he caught sight of his reflection in the water. He 
thought it was another dog with another piece of meat and in 
snatching at it he dropped his own piece of meat which disappeared 
down the stream. 

AGE 11 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin is a poem about a plague of rats 
which invaded the town of Hamelin a long time ago. The people 
were in despair until the Pied Piper said he would rid them of their 


vermin on condition that they pai 
After charming the rats into the Weser 
and so in revenge he charme 
a cavern in the hills and they h 


AGE 12 


The Children's Hour covers a large variety of subjects to suit 
the different tastes of listeners, and although it previously occupied 
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F T T. 3 kc 
a whole hour, in this Way getting its name, it is now cut down 


: : d 
forty minutes. It is broadcast every evening at 5.20 and is arrange 
by Uncle Mac, wh 


ose task it is to provide for the entenninment oF 
the children, Generally, the entertainment takes. the form of stor: 2 
or interesting talks by well-known people, while programmes 
music are often included 


AGE 13 
Swimming is an excel 


as it keeps the arms and shoulders, 
condition 
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ability to see the relations in which these things stand to one 
another). 

We have indicated in our picture-scale what we think is the 
upper limit of the ability of infants in describing what they see. 
But at the mental age at which the scale abruptly ends we find 
the factor of interpretation beginning to assume more and more 
importance. The following sentence, for example, descriptive 
of a picture in a child's reading-book, could only spring from a 
mind of exceptional capacity, even though the boy who framed 
it was but ten and a half years old: This is a picture (he wrote) 
of a young man seated on a chair looking sad and lonely, with his arm 
in a sling and his dog resting his nose against his master's knee and 
looking up at him as much as to say, “I am sorry.’ But even in the 
simpler descriptions we have found something more than mere 
description of externals. At the upper limit it is doubtful whether 
many of us could express without undue cffort much more than 
is conveyed in the following description of the familiar school 
picture, * When did You Last see Your Father?" Tt shows us a boy 
standing in front of a table where some soldiers, evidently Round- 
heads, are questioning him as to the whereabouts of his cavalier father, 
while his mother and his sisters are anxiously watching him from 
behind. 

The close study of carefully chosen pictures followed by at- 
tempts to describe their subjects in single comprehensive state- 
ments should be well worth the attention of those teachers who 
still have some regard for what has been called “the architecture 
of the long sentence," which, well-contrived, is “the fine flower 
of prose writing.” The skilful management of the long sentence 
is not a simple matter. It involves a mastery of balance and 
rhythm; it calls for the proper emphasis of the more important 
elements and for the due subordination of what is less important; 
it entails the most economical packing of ideas, and this in turn 
necessitates learning how and when to substitute phrase for clause 
and phrase for word. All this calls for assiduous application and 
constant scrutiny and revision of what one has written. But in 
the end we shall be able to appreciate what Bacon called “the 
choiceness of the phrase and the round and clean composition 
of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses. What 
thought, and feeling too, must have gone to the construction of 
the well-wrought sentences that follow, the first representing the 
sixth revision by a girl of thirteen, and the second the fifth revision 


of a boy of fourteen: 
ephone. This picture shows us Demeter 


a) The Return of Pers 
m Rud with Ade, arms her long-lost daughter, Perse- 
f Hermes from the 


phone, who is being borne up in the arms o 
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underworld where King Pluto had for so many months kept her a 
prisoner. 

(b) The Angelus. Here we see a potato field where two poorly 
dressed peasants, a man and a woman, have ceased work for a time 
and are standing with bowed heads in an attitude of prayer, listening 
to the Angelus which is ringing in the distant church. 


PART II 
THE LINGUISTIC SETTINGS 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CHILD IN THE WORLD OF OBJECTS AND 
EVENTS 


i. DISTINGUISHING SELF AND NOT-SELF 


In the previous chapters we have been concerned to show 
how the various linguistic skills are gradually perfected; we must 
now consider in some detail the main types of setting in which 
they are employed. 

_ William James once described the world of the newly born 
infant as a “big, blooming, buzzing confusion." The human 
infant, in common with the rest of the animal creation, soon 
learns to make something intelligible of this confusion, to distin- 
guish certain objects and events in it one from another, to sce 
them in relationship to one another and against a more or less 
steady background, and, when necessary, to recall them clearly 
to mind after they have passed out of the field of perception. 
The fact that the human infant goes so much farther in these 
directions than the higher animals is largely due to his mastery 
of an instrument which they lack—viz., a language by means of 
which the rich and varied experience of countless generations 
9 men and women has been sifted, valued, and stored ready for 

is use. 

An important step forward beyond the stage during which 
everything is, as suggested, a “big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” 

ble elements in the infant’s environment 


is made when certain sta ) 
become recognized as objects. What seems to happen 1$ that 
ons come to notice as 


particular groups of interesting sensati : 
habitually occurring together and in such a manner as to give 
rise to expectations that certain kinds of behaviour will probably 
follow. The perception of an object is, in short, the result of the 
joint activity of stable combinations of sensations and expectations 
of probable behaviour. It is during this period when the infant 
is beginning to see the outer world as the locus of interesting 
objects, contact with which produces recognizable results, that 
he acquires speech. Speech assists him to hold. and extend the 
knowledge which originates through his exploration of the world, 
since the use of a name over and over again by an adult who 
observes the direction of his interest serves to render particular 
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objects or events identifiable 


» While his memorization of their 
names will eventually enable 


him to recall them when hearing 

them spoken of and they are no longer present to his d unie 

At the same time there grows up, side by side with the in cwn 
jects, an awareness of the distincti 


pleasures and pains to which they give 
rise. It cannot be easy, 


however, for the inexperienced infant 
to disentangle himself from hi i 


ctor, action, and thing 
; “A baby may pull his 
he cries with pain, and yet he does not 
act that produces the pain.” 


very time his bricks tumbled 
8 play showed that for him door was the name not 
for the door seen but the door heard—j x 


> a fourth that it Was elamba i 

meza, . » and the fifth that it was 
another ‘hat we a thought that we wd Red the word for tapping; 
the table wae” me met the word for the material of which 
Word for hardness. 2 another hag € required the 


£ht that we Wished for a name for 
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that which covered the table; and the last, not being able, perhaps, 
to think of anything else, gave us the word meza, table—the very 
word we were seeking.! 


It is probable that, though every name learned is at first a 
proper name—associated, that is, with just one thing—not 
necessarily an object, sooner or later the discovery is made that 
many different things may carry the same name. One of the 
difficulties of the infant at this stage is to see why the same name 
should frequently be applied to things at first sight so unlike 
one another; for example, dogs and chairs, which may be of all 
Sizes and shapes. His capacity for noticing eponymous features 
is as yet undeveloped. During a transition stage he will make 
many odd misapplications of names. Every one is familiar with 
the mother who spends much time and patient attention in 
getting her baby to cry Dada at the appearance of its father, only 
to find that it greets every male stranger in the same manner. 
It is, however, clear that whatever arouses in the infant the same 
feelings or associations as the thing for which a name has been 
learned will cause this name to be applied also to the thing it 
resembles. We shall deceive ourselves, as Jespersen says,” if we 
attribute to children a more complete and exact understanding 
of words than they are capable of. Only gradually and slowly 
will they learn to make automatic use of the time-honoured 
Categories of Aristotle in their efforts to achieve a clear inter- 
pretation of what they see about them, to distinguish, for example, 
certain stable combinations of sense-data as objects with attributes 
and as wholes with recognizable parts, and note certain relation- 
ships between these objects (spatial, causal, temporal, numcrical, 
etc.). Thought cannot move freely in dealing with the physical 
world except within this framework. 


3. THE PROPERTIES OF OBJECTS 
The next step forward in the child's understanding of the 
Physical world lies in his grasp of the natural differences between 


common objects. He notices most readily, of course, those 


properties which he is instinctively interested in and his parents 
this food is sweet, that not 


Speak constantly to him about: thus, s ] 
SO sweet; this table is smooth, that one rough; _this plate is heavy, 
that one not so heavy; this dolly or teddy is big, that one little or 
small; this noise loud, that one not so loud; this ball hard, that 

! Quoted in The Meaning of Meaning, by C- K- Ogden and I. A. Richards (London, 


egan Paul, 1923). . 
Language, [^ oss Development, and Origin (London, Allen and Unwin, 1922). 
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4. PERCEPTION OF SPATIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In addition to noting and naming the innumerable objects of 
his environment, familiarizing himself with their behaviour, and 
discovering their more obvious properties, the young child has 
to learn to abstract and to observe the various types of concrete 
relationship that exist among objects and events, and at the 
same time master the language for talking about them. The 
commoner spatial relationships are among the earliest noted. 
At the nursery stage the names are learned for the simplest 
spatial relationships—up and down, right and left, over and under, 
above and below, before and behind, and so on. These names are 
learned in the course of active experience and in such a manner 
as to suggest that the names themselves are necessary for fixing 
attention on what they stand for. The act of abstraction at this 
level depends directly on them. It has been found by experi- 
ment that some 80 per cent. of children tested by an American 
research worker! were able to show that they understood what 
the terms on top and behind stood for, and that at five years of 
age, the terms backwards and forwards were first understood by 
most of them. But not more than 60 per cent. of the children 
could demonstrate that they had grasped the distinction between 
tiny and huge, while less than 50 per cent. were able to show that 
they understood the distinction between jar and near. The present 
writer has also found that few children below the age of five who 
attempt to show in drawings what their nursery rhymes are about 
can give a proper interpretation to the prepositions that denote 
spatial relationships—for example, they mostly fail to repre- 
sent in their drawings exactly what is meant by the cow jumping 
over the moon or the little mouse hiding under the chair.? 

Only those who are ignorant of the part played in everyday 
perception by ideas acquired through learning the mother tongue 
in early infancy can hold the naive view that the power of spatial 
visualization is an innate gift enabling its possessor to gain a 
photographic representation of the external world, or believe 
that this gift is merely a matter of having the necessary sense 
Organs for the passive reception of visual stimuli. It must be 
clear, for example, that the reason why monkeys and babies 


cannot build towers with cubical bricks is not only because they 
lack the power to manipulate the bricks, but also because they 

1 T. C, Holmes, “Comprehension of Some Sizes, Shapes, and Positions by Young 
Children,” Washington, D.C. Child Development, Volume Ti, a, 1032 .... und 

2 Professor Valentine taught one of his gran children the words on, in, and un ur 
at two and a half, but the verbal understanding was “precarious. Another grand- 
child learned to use on, in, under, over, and behind at two years nine and a half months. 
These were exceptionally bright children. 
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have not yet come to rcali 
and upright. The baby w 
and by learning the wo: 


ze what is meant by the ideas straight 
ill one day understand through play 
rds in conversation and using them. 
correctly what is meant by straight and upright, and then he 


will learn to build his towers easily enough. Without this 
kind of language the monkey can never do it anything like so 
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As a matter of fact, the child's colour vocabulary is usually 
picked up anywhere but at school. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that although 4 per cent. of our male population has some form 
of colour-blindness, it is only by accident that a teacher will 
discover that one of his pupils suffers from this deficiency. In 
infancy the normal child learns to name the primary colours 
before coming to school and begins to organize his colour world 
in terms of these names. He uses them in much the same manner 
as the mariner uses the cardinal points: he speaks, for instance, 
of light red, red, and dark red as the mariner speaks of north-east, 
north, and north-west. To give little children more than three 
shades of a colour, however, and ask for suitable names for them 
is to discover how faulty for identification purposes their descrip- 
tions can be. The boy who acquires a satisfactory colour vocabu- 
lary does so, as often as not, through an interest in his paint-box 
or his stamp catalogue; where girls are above average in the 
same field it is through the study of dress-fabric catalogues or 
wild flowers. When we learn, however, that a firm of embroidery- 
Silk manufacturers advertises as many as three hundred different 
Shades of their product it is evident that much remains to be 
done to enable both schoolchildren and adults to describe colours 
not actually present accurately enough to ensure identification. 
Now that the British Colour Council has published its dictionary 
of colours in which a standard range of two hundred and twenty 
Shades of colour are shown in silk ribbon (half ribbed, half 
$mooth), each numbered, coded, and named, considerable 
Progress should be possible in the acquirement of a good colour 
vocabulary. No one would expect children (or even adults) to 
memorize names for hundreds of shades of colour, but a colour 
dictionary would be a useful reference book in any school. 


6. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN 

The importance for the child's progress of the ability to com- 
pare objects in respect of their size, shape, colour, texture, weight, 
Movement, etc., and of the ability to speak intelligibly about 
them, needs no emphasis. To be able to make this kind of 
Comparison means that the child can attend to abstract qualities 
apart from their context and has begun to construct a framework 
of reference which he can use in classifying each impression that 
Comes to him, and so subject his experience increasingly to the 
Control of his understanding. It is here that we see the matter- 
of-fact origin of our conception of truth—i.e., as accuracy in the 
Statement of something that is observed to exist, or to have 
occurred in the physical world, something that has been directly 
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experienced through the senses. Truth, as the statement of 
something not directly experienced but, nevertheless, correctly 
inferred from observed facts, is not often possible at an early 
age. 


Naturally, the rate of progress of the child in his efforts to 
view the world in intelligible or ord 
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7. GESTURES OR Worps 


Children from homes where language is little used are apt to 
rely too much on gesture for the expression of their meanings. 
It should be an early aim of the school, therefore, to free children 
from too great a dependence upon this kind of gesture. We ought 
to be on the look out for gestures that spring from poverty of 
language as distinct from those which are frequently and legiti- 
mately added to speech by way of emphasis. We ought frequently 
to misunderstand deliberately what children mean when they 
make use of language that could easily be improved upon with 
a little additional thought. “Let us be clear" must be our 
motto, and to be clear children must, as often as not, talk them- 
selves into clarity. P 

To prepare children in the infant school for a life of routine 
activity nothing could be better than to give them the Montessori 
insets and allow them to play with the apparatus without in- 
struction. But to prepare them for intelligent work in later years 
we must teach them to see and to talk about the insets as squares, 
triangles, circles, and ovals or ellipses, each having a certain 
colour and other distinguishing marks. Since, as we have already 
Indicated, the first step towards grasping the general properties 
of squares or circles or triangles is to recognize examples of them 
among other figures differently coloured or in different material, 
and to hold fast in the mind their specific shapes and general 
Characteristics in clear form, names are essential. ' 

he suggestion may be hazarded, perhaps, that the efficiency 

of the instruction in any school may be roughly gauged by the 
€xtent to which linguistic expression keeps pace with practical skill 
and experience. If, for example, we find that if necessary children at 
the age of four can build the Montessori cubes into a tower which 
Step by step diminishes in cross-section as it increases in height, 
then the age at which the majority of the children can say with 
Some real approach to intelligibility how the cubes are arranged 
Will afford a clue to the success with which they are being trained. 
or instance, one might reasonably expect children. of six or six 
and a half to give perhaps some such imperfect but still intelligible 
answer to a question about the arrangement of the cubes, as 
hey are put (or placed) on top of one another, starting with 
the biggest at the bottom and getting smaller and smaller towards 
the top.” All this knits the mind together and prevents the 
formation of water-tight compartments between language, 

Ought, and practice. 


* Mary S. Fishe! lation of 0:86 between children's ability to use things 
and GAP. Tange Patterns of Pre-school Children,” in Journal 


of Experimental Education, Y (1930), pp. 70-85- 
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The child fortunate enough to be given answers to his questions 
which suggest that the physical world is a place where natural 
law holds universal sway will usually have his curiosity both 
satisfied and at the same time directed so that a systematized 
knowledge of nature will be gradually built up in his mind. His 
interests will grow with what they feed on. Thus, a small boy 
known to the writer moved on from an interest in clock-work 
engines which he was shown how to operate to an interest in 
battery-operated toy trains the working of which he was also 
helped to understand. This led to an interest in accumulators 
which at first grew into an interest in chemistry and was satisfied 
only when he was in possession of his own small laboratory, 
and subsequently, after a return to an interest in batteries, to 
an interest in radio and in the construction of sets. So it is for 
most of us; all the things that interest us are animated and 
Coloured by our practical relations towards them. They incite 
us to the mastery of whatever there is to be known about them. 
They supply the halo of wonder and romance which lifeless 
information lacks. They beckon us on to distant horizons and 
arouse in us the continuing energy to reach them. Fortunate, 
indeed, are the children whose teachers are able to inspire them 
With such interests and at the same time provide the opportunities 
for their satisfaction. 


9. THE ĪDEA or INvARIABLE LAw 


We have suggested that truth for very young children can 

€ no more than accuracy in the statement of what is observed 
to exist or to have occurred in the physical world, of what has 

cen directly experienced through the senses. But it must be 
Clear that what the child observes and experiences in this way 
may not be so unerringly known for what it is or so easily ex- 
Pressed with accuracy as we have perhaps implied. For example, 
Children must reach a certain level of maturity before they can 
distinguish with certainty between matter-offact reality and 
clementary illusion. Hence the necessity of leading them to 
Observe and understand as soon as they are able all that they 
Can about the natural behaviour of objects in the physical world. 

It is possible to introduce the idea of natural cause and effect 
Successfully to a gifted child at an age as early as four or five, 
and when this is done there can be no doubt that he will be 
Placed thereby at a great advantage over companions of his who 
; 1 remain imprisoned in an anthropomorphic universe, where 
animate objects that please him are designated as nice or good, 
and those that obstruct him are stigmatized as nasty or naughty. 
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a place where all that happens can be traced to the operation 
of persons or personalized forces. Our children have the same 
anthropomorphic view of the world as those primitive peoples 
who think of thunder as the wrath of the gods, and who fill the 
Skies, the earth, the rivers, and the seas with supernatural beings 
responsible for whatever occurs to themselves or their neighbours 
and friends. It is interesting to note that if an adult in a modern 
civilized community is asked to complete such a sentence as 
The clock stopped because . . .-he will usually add something in 
the way of a purely material cause to account for the failure of 
the mechanism; whereas, as we might expect, the child under 
the age of seven will usually produce a non-mechanical reason 
Which implicates some person or other. Thus, he may say, The 
clock Stopped because Father knocked it down or because a boy threw a 
stone: at it. Clocks always stop in the world of little children 
because some one knocks against them, or lets them fall, or strikes _ 
them, or takes away the-pendulum, or otherwise injures them, 
and it is only the exceptional child who suggests that a clock has 
Stopped because it needed winding up, or because a spring has 
Snapped, or for some other purely mechanical reason not in- 
volving human interference. Again, asked why he thinks, as he 
frequently does, that the wind is alive, he may say that it must 

€, as otherwise it would not be able to drive the clouds along, or 
make such a noise when it blows. But he will personalize natural 
forces not because he possesses a rare imaginative gift which 
he will lose, alas, as he grows up; he will think as he does because 

€ has acquired this method of accounting for changes in natural 
Phenomena, For this reason the efforts of the more popular 
Writers of children’s stories to foster the child’s so-called imagina- 
Üveness are misconceived. It should be the aim of teachers to 
Convert this anthropomorphic ‘why’ interest into a scientific ‘how’ 
Interest as early as possible. 


ir. Anrmistic PLAY 


A most important distinction, of course, which the child 
learns sooner or later to note in the physical world is that between 
s E living and the non-living. This distinction we shall deal 
With in greater detail later, but here we may say that it is only 
When children are beginning to understand clearly the difference 


5 r alae 
we (gh Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (Penguin Books, 1943) Dies 
give the moon and speak of her as ‘she,’ the Ma ORC JG 
Personalizing suggestion: Ne are verbs which apply to persons applied to the moon. 
he moon "shines? but it never smiles, hides, marches, flirts, peeps, approves; it 
never ‘looks down sadly’ or ‘turns away its face.’ All the impetus to personalization 
ch our rich allusive language suggests to a child is absent. 
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tration of a broom she exclaimed, “Why, there's a brush, and 
no one to sweep up with it." This seems to show what modern 
psychology would say is obvious enough, that the idea of a world 
filled with discrete objects is not innate but has to be acquired. 

A further stage is reached as soon as children begin to realize 
that individual objects fall into classes the members of which 
may differ considerably from one another in certain obvious 
respects. Dogs differ among themselves, but they resemble cats 
and horses in being four-footed animals. The recognition of 
wider and still wider classes is slow. Though children become 
familiarized early with the idea that cats and dogs are animals, 
that potatoes and cabbages are vegetables, that apples and 
Oranges are fruits, and daisies and dandelions are flowers, they 
do not readily fall into the habit at the junior school stage of 
using such relatively common class-names as liquid, instrument, 
metal, substance, and chemical. Not that they are ignorant of the 
meanings of such terms, for even at the age of eight they can 
State the similarity between two objects that call for the use 
of some of these words; for example, they will say that a shilling 
and a penny are alike in being both money or metal. , But the 
common elements implied by the use of the words italicized 
above stand for nothing yet needed in everyday conversation. 

To assist children in organizing their thoughts round general 
terms of increasingly wide range it is a most useful exercise 
Practice to set them to describe the points of resemblance and 
difference between familiar things: between a daisy and a 
dandelion, a nail and a screw, a pen and a pencil, a frog and a 
toad, etc. The older and brighter children in the junior school 
may be taught to state what they observe not only orally but 
also in writing, making use of the semicolon and the adversatives 
but and whereas in setting one fact against another, and managing, 
Moreover, such phrases as the former and the latter, or than that of 
and than those of. They will thus learn to refine upon the childish 
method of describing things in terms wholly of use and make 
Such statements as suggest that they are ready for the genus and 
Species type of definition. So, when asked to inform some one 
What a particular thing is they will at once realize that they 
Must place it in its class and then state its differentiating features 
and uses. They will say, or write, for example, Bakelite is a 
Substance which . . . or A speedometer is an insirument which .... 

ut in all these exercises the child must be kept in close touch 
With the things which he is led to talk about. His grasp of 
essentials and his precision of language are apt to leave him as 
Soon as he loses contact with his everyday physical environment. 
Children’s free composition shows much the same weakness: an 
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i ing use of terms of increasing generality. "These show 
dies HEN the extent to which the child who employs them 
has successfully classified and systematized the concrete particulars 
of his world. An ordered system of knowledge is characterized 
by its ascending levels of generality. At the top are the abstract 


ideas that are least involved in the particulars to which they relate. 
Thus, as Professor Whitehead has said : 


Classification is a half-way house between the immediate con- 
reteness of the individual thing and the complete abstraction of 
mathematical notions. The species take account of the specific 
Character, and. the genera of the generic character. But in the 
procedure of relating mathematical notions to the facts of nature, 
by counting, by measurement, and by geometrica] relations, and 
by types of order, the rational contemplation is lifted from the 
Incomplete abstractions involved in definite Species and genera, to 


the complete abstractions of mathematics. But unless you can 
Progress from classifi 


cation to mathematics your reasoning cannot 
take you far, 


her specification, but 


5 t 
4 85 which are not intended, bu 
most intelligent cups e he legitimately included is a problem 
bites Ta will feel to be well worth tackling. For 
ousehold furniture consisting of a flat surface 
* Science and the Moder 


World (Cambridge University Press, 1925). 
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supported on legs is by no means a logic-tight definition for the 
word table, while the orange is by no means the only fruit which 
is juicy, deep-golden, and thick-skinned! It is, therefore, at this stage 
that instruction in the art of Aristotelean definition by genus 
and difference (fer genus et differentiam) is clearly opportune. The 
‘practice of definition, indeed, should be a regular feature in the 
education of older children. They can be trained first to find 
the proximate genus—i.c., to look for things similar to those 
which the word to be defined names—and then for the differences 
which mark it off from those it resembles. Thus, in order to 
define what is meant by a watch they would first think of as 
many things as they could that serve the same purpose—e.g., 
clocks and sundials—and of the characteristic they have in 
common—e.g., they are timepieces—and then of the feature 
which distinguishes a watch from all other timepieces, viz., 
that it can be carried about in the pocket. It would then follow 
that a watch is a timepiece (or a mechanism for measuring time) 
which is small enough to be carried about in a pocket.! 


14. LANGUAGE AND OBSERVATION 


So far we have been dealing in this chapter with the child's 
p of using language for the description of the world of 
ommon observation. The boy or girl who has gained this 
Lo deg and arrived at, say, the age of eleven, usually becomes 
fon e in the practical possibilities of his knowledge. His toys 
ae take on a fresh aspect; they are no longer re- 
the as mere playthings, but they become valued, because 
ex Y are interesting in their construction; it 1s not their romantic 
maja uresque appearance that excites him, but the scientific 
es exemplified in their mode of operation. He begins to 
es how much there is in the physical world which is not 
is li ed to those who are ignorant of nature's secret ways; he 

alizes that good teachers and good books have the power to 


ford) ), Gf. also Whitehead: “Civilization is o! 
icular instances. We can say that 
] notion is elusive. Thus we 


sigp, erly teach empty words. Meaning comes from experience. 

DE 2 horse would be able to anticipate its zoological 

livin; edge of its definition to draw such a picture as wou 
8 specimen” (J. H. Newman, The Grammar of Assent). 
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not by generalization from the facts of experience but through 
linguistic instruction, their full significance coming home to us 
through the cumulative results of an acquaintance with particular 
instances of them. It would not be difficult to show that the 
progress of science has been largely due to research into the 
significance of the abstractions first isolated and named in such 
words as mass, volume, gravitation, pressure, etc. And among men 
of science the preference for a particular perspective of facts is 
presupposed by their frequent use of certain terms which one 
may readily discover in their writings. “One values most highly 
predictability, another picturableness, a third. intelligibility, a fourth 
permanence, a fifth harmony, order, or system, a sixth, like most meta- 
physicians, attaches the highest value to unity, another to simplicity, 
coherence, or finality; yet another to measurableness, and so on." 

It may be added that the craftsman and the artist do but learn 
to apply, though with consummate ingenuity and skill, the less 
easily acquired concepts with which their training is planned 
to furnish them. What a Chippendale or a Sheraton, say, 
does is to approach the problem of chair construction with such 
general ideas in mind as are expressed by the words strengih, 
durability, elegance, balance, comfort, etc. These ideas, in so far as 
they have reference to chairs and nothing else, may perhaps be 
represented in the mind by pictorial images and by them alone. 
But in so far as they include references to no other articles than 
chairs, mental activity about chair design is not likely to be very 
fertile, and the wider associations of these words, enriched by 
reading and by contemplation of natural and traditional forms 
of beauty, are best held together in the mind by linguistic ties. 

ords, that is to say, may screen reality from us, but they may 
equally well enable us to see reality the more clearly and deal 
with it more effectively. The language which has been devised 
for enabling us to deal with the measurable aspects of phenomena 
15 a striking example of the truth that words may give us the 
ability to control the observable world in a manner quite im- 
Possible to those whose development has been entirely unschooled. 


16. Tue Ipea or NUMBER 

We have already emphasized the importance of introducing 
the child to number as such through language. The comparison 
Of things in the child's environment as bigger or smaller, longer or 
shorter, heavier or lighter, farther or nearer, one, more, or a lot, etc., 
15 as essential to the discovery of the quantitative relations in 
Blven situations as the acquirement of the art of counting. 

? William McDougall, The Frontiers of Psychology (London, Nisbet, 1936). 
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| Psychology of Reasoning (London, Kegan Paul, 1923). 
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Not too far removed from the old woman of Fauglia are the 
countless shop assistants who give change by saying aloud the 
amount which has been spent by a customer and then proceeding 
to put down coins on the counter one by one and adding their 
value until the amount tendered is reached. The mental subtrac- 
tion of the cost from the amount tendered is a feat of abstraction, - 
if not beyond them, at least one which they feel very unsafe 
about. 

Most of us have got past the stage in which the old woman of 
Fauglia was stuck fast, but how much farther there is for us to 
go before we can hope to achieve the imaginative manipulation 
of what is not actually accessible to a more active - physical 
manipulation may be shown by a further quotation. This is 
used in another connexion by MacCurdy.! We shall understand, 
in following this illustration, how unlikely it is that any similarity 
between the two things dealt with would have occurred in the 
absence of a language to connect them. Professor G. I. Taylor, 
we read, 


was anxious to learn about the distribution of stresses in a steel bar 
when it is twisted. For this he had an equation, but it was im- 
possible to solve it using only mathematical symbols; some actual 
measurements were required. Obviously he could not measure 
anything within the steel bar without disturbing its structure. It 
happens, however, that the distortion of air under pressure ofa 
soap-film stretched over a hole whose contour is the same as the 
Cross-section of the bar could be expressed in the same equation as 
that for the distribution of the strains within the bar. Now this 
soap-bubble is accessible to measurement. So he measured the 
relative heights of such a bubble at various points, and from this 
he was able to tell what the strain would be at any point within 
the steel bar. Such a procedure flies right in the face of common 
sense. . . . To the mathematician, however, the physical substances 
waich give material representation of an equation are quite irre- 
evant. 3 


17. THe IDEA OF TIME 

The world of space and the world of time are not two worlds 
ut one, though growing children only gradually come to dis- 
tinguish the time element in what they see going on around them. 
Pace and time are, indeed, abstractions from the world of direct 
observation, All that we directly perceive is that certain things, 
Processes, or events endure and that certain rhythmical effects 
Tequently occur in connexion with their appearance. Professor 
tout begins the chapter on “Temporal Perception 1n his 
in Psychology and Physiology (Cambridge Univer- 
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subtleties of time-sequence.! It can be said, indeed, that one of 
the advantages of learning a foreign language may be that 
thereby children become accustomed to dealing with those tenses 
which they otherwise would not employ—e.g., the past perfect 
and the future-perfect. Thus, we shall find the child's language 
about time-phenomena sometimes anticipating in its development, 
and sometimes lagging behind, the experiences which it exists 
to express. Rarely, perhaps, should we expect appreciation and 
expression to keep perfect step. " 

It is worthy of remark that the majority, perhaps, of the 
children whose time sense has been studied in detail have been 
exceptional children; their vocabularies have been compounded 
of elements reflecting both their own experience and the experi- 
ence of those whom they have heard talk. It is not easy to get 
a clear view of the progress of ordinary children in understanding 
time-phenomena from the facts thus adduced. Any attempt to 
summarize what has so-far been elucidated requires to be checked, 
against fresh findings in different circumstances. 


19. PRESENT, PAST, AND FuTURE 


_ Very early in life the infant notes the fact of transience. He 
discovers that interesting objects and persons have a way of 
coming and going, of disappearing and reappearing, and this 
gives rise to a vague sense of change as such. It is unlikely that 
his sense of change is at first differentiated from his sense of 
now, but a growing familiarity with the objects and the persons 
who come and go and a growing familiarity with words and 
Phrases which adults have a trick of associating with these 
changes help in time to narrow down the now by isolating those 
fringes of it which Stout calls the no more and the not yet. It is 
Not always realized how useful it is to the infant to have such 
Vague apprehensions as he must often form subjected to definite 
and precise linguistic conditioning. The nurse or mother who 

ivines his states of mind and supplies such words and phrases 
sd mark them by as Daddy-going, milk-all-gone, teddy-lost, or milk- 

n A i £ 
aaae rr D ique Seb one another (88 suc- 


Cessive, ci ; : i ive) i larger temporal frame than the 
» Coextensi inclusive) in a.larger temp 
Ee. CVSHADEINES OF ) to construct such a frame. The 


EET themselves provide. Language helps him d 
Panded tenses of our own language, for example, can play a useful part in this way. 
uni English they were practically non-existent. They came into existence E 
intelligent translation of the Latin tenses expressed by two words (auxiliary ani 
participle). 1n Middle English few examples occur, there being no more than seme 
tha een in Chaucer. They begin to appear freely in the eighteenth century. "In 
€ modern period the use of the expanded tenses has been continually gaining 
ground, and this may be considered one of the points in which the language has 
Bained in nice distinctions and logical precision” (O. Jespersen). 
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words are not fully understood they 
help children to direct their attention where it would not so soon 
reach out. 
` The young children whose experiences are described by ed 
Decroly, and Valentine gave evidence of understanding t 
difference between past and present and between present and future 
early in their third year. 


Thus, 
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9} months, mentioned something which had happened “not 
last night, 'nother night.” Y, at 2 years II months, spoke of 
when she would be going to Cromer, but she could not explain 
at 4 years 2} months what yesterday meant. Wagueness and 
ambiguities continue, says Valentine, beyond the third year. 

It will be remembered that the first reference to time in the 
Binet-Simon tests is to be found in the original series for six-year- 
olds, who are expected to be able to say whether it i$ morning or 
afternoon when they are being questioned. This represents the 
next important advance in the child’s apprehension of time- 
relations, but, having arrived at this point, he will still find diffi- 
culty in understanding what is meant by minutes or hours or weeks 
or months. It is not until he reaches the age of nine that Binet - 
expects him to be able to name the day of the week, the day’s 
numerical order in the month, the name of the month, and the 
year. It is at this age that children have definitely passed out of 
the period in which all their past days are yesterdays, and all 
their days to come are to-morrows. 


21. PERSONAL TIME AND UNIVERSAL TIME 


Observation of individual children can be supplemented by 
experimental work with larger numbers at the ages to which we 
it now arrived. Typical of such work is that of Oakden and 
rege who conducted a series of experiments designed to reveal 

€ steps by which children learned to understand different 
types of time-relation. They were able to conclude that the 
types of time to which we learn to adapt ourselves may be classified 
(in the order in which they are successively apprehended) as 
(1) personal time; (2) social time; and (3) universal time. Personal 
time is the sort of time that has no more than a personal signi- 

cance, being centred in the difference between past and present, 
Present and future, and associated with the disappearance or 
c € reappearance of familiar objects and persons 1n the immediate 
ronment. Social time centres round the daily routine in 
€ home, the street, and the school, and is associated with such 
events as breakfast i morning school, dinner, afternoon school, 
‘ea-time, and bedtime. Universal time centres round the calendar, 
Chi Stistic invention, and is fixed by dates—e.g., 55 P.C. OF 
ristmas Day 1940. 
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tan age at least a year earlier than that given in the standardize 


1 See M. Sturt, The Psychology of Time (London, Kegan Paul, 1926). 
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A second test employed was referred to in Chapter V.! It 

consisted of twenty questions, and in answering them children 
had to say which of four short descriptions was the best account 
of an action (in two or more parts) performed before them. The 
twenty actions were chosen with a view to discovering how far 
the children tested could distinguish between the various lin- 
guistic constructions which, precisely employed, enable us to , 
distinguish between simultaneity and succession, between the 
overlapping of events and the inclusion of one event within the 
time-period of another, between the continuous and the inter- 
mittent, and so on. An analysis of the answers showed that 
many of the linguistic constructions which have been devised to 
describe relations between events in time are learned at first 
without any clear ideas as to their exact meaning. They are 
merely regarded as improvements upon the bald method of 
stringing events together by means of a succession of ands and 
and s0’s, 
. Insufficient data exist for supplying norms of performance 
for this test, but it may be said that when correlated with the 
time-relations vocabulary test referred to above the coefficient 
obtained was r = 0-62 + 0-03. A third test of a slighter nature 
showed that children do not as a rule appreciate the need of 
Some of the compound tenses required for the expression of time 
~eg., the past perfect and the future perfect. A minority of 
children under eleven choose had had instead of had or choose 
will have had for will have where the former tenses are required to 
complete sentences. The past perfect and the future perfect 
are usually picked up in reading: indeed, where children of 
school age are concerned they remain purely literary forms. 


1 See Appendices, p. 316. 
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shall not always be able to maintain such a distinction, yet it 
will help us in outlining the development of the child in his 
understanding of personality and character as it is shown by the 
books he likes to read and by the language he employs in speaking 
of the persons with whom he comes into contact. 


2. SELF AND OTHERS 


In addition to having to learn to live successfully in the physical 
world of objects and events, the child has to learn to live in the 
world of persons. Here, while language assists him greatly, as 
we shall show, it is apt at first to confuse him. The differences 
between the personal pronouns, for example, may seem simple 
enough to an adult, but they usually perplex the infant who in 
the course of conversation finds that you and your on the one hand, 
and J, me, and my on the other, may be employed both with 
reference to himself and to others. It is not before the age of 
two, as a rule, or sometimes three, that these pronouns can be 
correctly used by the majority of children. Even at a later age 
little children may continue to speak of themselves by their 
Christian names in order to avoid having to select the correct 
pronoun from among those which they know ‘well enough how 
to interpret when used by others. Another difficulty experienced 
by little children is that of learning to describe themselves as 
they appear to others and not as they would appear to themselves 
1n a mirror, so that when a parent or teacher says, “Hold your 
night hand up,” they can at once put up their right hand and not, 
9n the mirror principle, their left. . 

. These difficulties having been overcome, however, the child 
is able to attend more freely to some of the outstanding differences 
that exist among the persons in his everyday environment. For 
4 long time it is exceptional, indeed, for more than just a few 
Shades and qualities of personality and character to bc noted 
rud appreciated by little children. It is for this reason that the 

eroes and heroines of the stories which appeal to them are 
Usually so featureless. Goldilocks and Red Riding Hood, for 
example, are little more than names, and the pleasure which 
children derive from hearing about them is largely that which 
they realize by identifying themselves with them in their ae 
qs by anticipating their perils and disappointments, an M 

nding to their relief and delight that all ends happily. E» 

Any grading of fairy-tales which accords with children's 
Preferences shows a steady development from year to year in 

€ complexity of the plot, in the lifelikeness of the characters, 
and in the motives which actuate them. The folk in Hans 
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scripture lessons which divided kings and statesmen into the 
bad and the good have helped, of course, to confirm this tendency. 

It is equally the mark of immaturc adults to employ the fewest 
categories for the classification of those with whom they come 
into contact. This is particularly evident in their religion and 
their politics; thus, they tend to simplify the cosmic process into 
à struggle between God and the devil, or they may be ready to 
believe that, whereas their party or their Church or their tribe 
is divinely guided, the motives of their opponents and enemies 
are wholly Satanic. : 

Neither is the black-and-white type of classification entirely 
unknown among psychologists and philosophers; we have all 
heard of clean-cut distinctions of people into extroverts and 
introverts, into schizoids and cycloids, into masochists and 
Sadists, tough-minded and tender-minded, into practical and 
academic, Platonists or Aristotelians, and so on. And have we 
not discussed almost ad nauseam the distinctions of matter and 
mind, objective and subjective, of habit memory and pure 
memory, of theory and practice, and of determination and 
free will? We do not always remember that it is not Nature but 
we ourselves who have made these distinctions. 

It may possibly be urged that immature adults and young 
Children are able to recognize many more qualities of personality 
and character than they can name. But, in any case, their 
increasing knowledge of a wider range of names than of recognized 
qualities must suggest to them sooner or later that qualities exist 
conn sponding to the names they have learned. Progress, how- 
Fa is slower than many would be prepared to admit. Never- 
a the process of desynonymization is a natural one to hs 
s ren, unless they have had the misfortune to be taught : nat 
synonyms exist merely to enable authors to add grace to their 

riting by means of the trick of elegant variation. Yet to ask a 


child of seven who has used the words generous and kind what the 


ifference between them is, is usually to be told, and, I think, 


told honestly, if mistakenly, that there is none. 


4. ACQUIRING A DESCRIPTIVE TERMINOLOGY a 
as 2 is significant that such words in the young child's ~ m «d 
s indicate something less suggestive of immaturity than simp 


Ichotomous classification, and are, therefore, more closely 


€scriptiv. sge liti nsist as often as not 
e ualities, CO 
of familiar personal q 2 cond playgroun as mn 


€ slang terms picked up in the street 
teamed by dret acquaintance with what they p ra d 
ample, catty, bossy, windy, n05O; skinny, cocky, etc. y 
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certainly learned at a time when their standard English equiva- 
lents, or near-equivalents are still unkno 


In addition to (a) ostensive definition and 
tion through dicti 


(b) verbal explana- 
tionary definition, there is a 


third way. This we. 
for the meaning of 
hich we cannot 


or example, ask what we mean by 
saying that some One, whom the 


Y May regard with favour, is 
vulgar, obsequious, officious, or unprincipled. What we then 


wn ideas of what these connote when con- 
sidered together, aturally, the ideas formed will be either 
extremely vague or unduly specific so long as they cannot be 
put into clear verbal 
. Very young child 


mere verbalist. If, on the 
A i -out for Opportunities 
ching Fisica , inology with dus 
ag und kind may confidently be expected. 

anguage must be y speren as it ec 
i t 

anguage the child mus 

example takes fee aha E verbal images, Urban children, for 
2 Or their ide ; rës 

of names which they wi be ride into the Country have sco 


A © apply to their pro 
3 2 Cow—a mountain. 4 Waterfall—a forest? 

they will kee asking. But al i de 

AE oo s à all too often the experience prece 


appen, for example, even to adults, to 
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find with i 

l pleasure that a discernin iti 

ii j [ g critic has made use of 

af Ta or phrase to hit off admirably some teasing pe 

Dd catre, radio, or cinema performance at which they have 

EA esas o to say exactly where its appeal 
lay. The brightest children alo ik 

appreciate this sort of situation. Mx ues 


5. From SEVEN TO .ELEVEN 


= mung heyen from seven onward intelligent children begin 
deteribin = ed progress in mastering the language needed for 
Wie hane s i inks striking qualities of persons they meet. As 
into the |o y mentioned, they learn at first to classify others 
peser d p the nice or the good on the one hand, and their 

7 enti E the other. As they grow older they gradually 
not and th j to differentiate between the various shades of the 
vel Miis ind and the good and between those of their opposites. 
diversified to this progress, of course, is experience of life in a 
communit group, such as a large family or some other free 
to the ordi since these will present a wider range of reactions 
15 ‘leap e mary situations of everyday living than can be known 
cute os less varied groups. bara variety of age, 

ifn len = Ep OMEOR, group life is unlikely to be fully educative. 

uring their the sort of progress which children normally make 
answers give junior school careers may be illustrated by the 

undreds m. he a question set by the present writer to some 

hey were siete uem the ages of seven and eleven. 
With suitable word g in the blanks in the following sentences 


," said the princess, * T should expect 
» 


= (2)... and 


“Fiw : 
hi ere to marry a prince 
im to be (1) s sv). sand (3) » 
would vou have said for (1) 


The 
answers showed that the vague term nice, which was all 


too 

E cnm at seven, became gradually specified, with increased 

became well-mannered, polite, courteous, agreeable, etc.; that good 

eto a More narrowly defined as honest, truthful, unselfish, steadfast, 
nd that kind became generous, sympathetic, helpful, good- 


natured, Ric. 
sarily a able to use such words as these is not, of course, neces- 
possess a clear idea of their precise meaning* Their 
at a definite enlargement of the 
and that the time is ripe for the 
he child’s social development. 
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d i f 

i i iti i d in the use o 

h the discussion of the qualities disclose Ar 

Lg term that comes to be employed, a great “> Fw wee 

as well as intellectual enlightenment can be ensured. A xd 
emphasized, the child should be trained to ask himself in 


i d to 
ing aware of a fresh word or phrase which has appeale 
him, 4 What should I have said (or what have I bcen in ko 
habit of saying) instead?” Then he should go on to T a 
what exactly is the difference in meaning between the ol ^n a 

and the new one. Certainly it would seem that those childr 


eps he 
who remain unable, after such training, to advance beyond t 
realm of the nice, the kind, 


and the good must be considered to be 
maturing all too slowly. 


6. KNOWLEDGE ny ACQUAINTANCE AND KNOWLEDGE 
BY DESCRIPTION 


large extent, 
He will tend to think 1 


frequent reference to 


for children and exercise à 
Nterests. But 


a Vocabulary, If reduced to 
mean by ambi 


z & : ition, honour imagination, 
resolution, Pride, piet » and so forth. in’. i ^ 
can be understood by the j 
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to convey any real understanding of what constitutes the element 
of outstanding greatness in notable examples of them. 

That we should do everything possible to bring the great 
personages of history and literature vividly before the minds of 
children is clearly important, since we can only in this way give 
them a knowledge of those qualities of human nature which are 
rare or seldom ready to hand. Moreover, children are more 
likely to gain an understanding of the finer possibilities of human 
nature by learning the words and phrases descriptive of them 
and by associating these with anecdotes and sayings which 
illuminate the nature of noble deeds than by just meeting with 
concrete examples of, say, the magnanimous and the base, the 
disinterested and the time-serving. Nor will children come upon 
enough examples of, say, the brave, the courageous, the valiant, 
the plucky, the intrepid, and the heroic to be able to distinguish 
satisfactorily between any two of them. This is why, perhaps, 
children are apt to treat synonyms as having identical meanings, 
the particular word selected being made to depend upon the 
sort of audience for which it is intended rather than upon a 


Precise appreciation of literal significance. 


7. HISTORY FOR CHILDREN 


a The difference between the child’s ability at, say, the age of 
even, to write convincingly about those he knows intimately 
ad is, naturally, 


and about those of whom he has only heard or re ; 
ensiderable. ‘Historical or public personalities,” says Allport, 
ccome greatly simplified in perspective, and they are remem- 
cred for only one accomplishment or trait; they virtually 
te gu personifications of some single abstract quality. The 
ruth of this judgment was confirmed by the results of a test 
ed to several hundred thirteen-ycar-old boys and girls in 
E €ctive central schools. Twenty-five pen-portraits were egi 
t Some of the outstanding personalities in English history, an 
€ children were asked to name the persons described. An 


e 
*ample may be given: 


This red-headed general was weak and 5 I 
rew up he was always extremely shy and anything but good- 


looki termined early 
ooking. He had, however, a firm character. dus bee s dae di 


indi 
n life to become a soldier, and he fought 1 fond of reading. He 
i, cen, He was at the same time modest and fond o: PS tain 
5 said to have declared that he would rather have Wr 


Ini : i T t to lead 
amous poem than take the city against which he was abou 
an attack, 


ickly as a boy. When he 


i : ble, 1938). 
G. w, Allport, Personality, a Psychological Interpretation (London, Constable, 93 
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i neral 
eaders who may have been unable to pci a i d 
rhone E the opening sentences will have had Fl Welle -vas, 
oE ee him on reading the sentence at the s judi 
E eed anal named correctly e of the r 
in 5 ) 
i - (See Appendices, P- 332. — 
E CR Score for the test was 9:3 out of 25, w. 


We 
itself is a sufficient indication of the difficulty of the test. 
may, perhaps, Suggest that unt: 


famous. But ift 


y guide girls do not 
appear to realize 


SO early as boys the need of asking such pel 
tions: 62 per cent. of the boys asked such questions at ten y 
of age as against only 26 per c 


ent. of the girls. Those interested 
- of history may also fi 


nd the fact illuminating 
Children bel 


to 
Ow the age of eleven wanted 
now when the man lived, 


P rm t 
ur purpose in studying history? “It mus 
be,” says Mr F, S. Marvin to 


» What hopes it offers for Ke 
ed on the Past" If this is so then history is no stu 
for children €m we should do 
ith a view 


` : € 
ng their experienc 
€s of human 


behaviour, 
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Victorian biographer was able to build up his hero as the 
* representative of a rare type of virtue, but only at the expense 
of detaching him from the homely affairs oflife. But if children 
and unsophisticated adults are to appreciate such personalities 
at their true worth they need to see them in their everyday 
settings and not with what is out of ‘character’ eliminated. For 
this reason the custom has grown up of providing chit-chat about 
the personal affairs of the great of the *^What porridge had John 
Keats?" variety. For a similar reason we have witnessed the 
steady depreciation of historical characters who had been unwisely 
or unconvincingly idealized by their earlier biographers. ae 
. The difficulty of getting children to form vivid but realistic 
ideas of the great characters of history and literature may, 
however, be overcome to some extent by resort to the dramatic 
method of teaching. Just as we may learn more about material 
tools and appliances by handling them and putting them to 
valued use than by merely reading or hearing about them, so 
children may learn more about people by trying to act as they 
act—by putting on their masks, so to speak, both in games and 
n reality. As is well known, they ape their elders unceasingly, 
partly for the fun of the thing, partly (though possibly without a 
full realization of what they. are really doing) in order to learn 
What it must be like to act as others do. This is learning through 
Imaginative experiment, quite as common a method of getting 
to understand character as any other method, with young people 
à commoner and probably more effective method. As a modern 
writer has said: / 
The imbibing of another's style in one's tender years, which 
Carries one along till one succumbs to a new influence, then a third, 
a fourth, until one's individual style is crystallized, is more im- 
Portant than one is likely to admit to the people whose personalities 
One has used in turn and discarded. ; 
Natural outlets for the intense interest which most chime 

Of seven years of age and upwards increasingly show 1. admire 
Persons are not difficult to find. Dramatic work, including, 
miming and improvising, gives children the opportunity 0 


fying on a variety of personality ‘masks.’ Reading can p 
made to centre around the adventures of interesting boys 2 d 
Sirls and men and women. Composition lessons can be contrived 
Which will furnish opportunities for inven ng conv 
€ used in dramatization, and for practice 1n taking other m 
bi View. History lessons, which will naturally oe ions of 
lographical work, may "pe followed by simple di * bé 
tives and intentions. The main aim, however, will alway? 


? enlarge the circle of the child's social experience so that he 
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i i far 
will have sufficient material for a full understanding of the 
from simple world of persons w; 


ith whom he will have to ms 
shoulders later on. The measure of our success in the future i 
realizing this aim will be reve: 


aled in the extent to em hos 
i vide, 
ers, the theatre, the cinema, and the nove pro 
aber ee attempt to do so, a faithful account of the world, pa 
cease to supply a wholly false or ridiculously over-simplified on 
in its place. 


9. TRADITIONAL Forms OF CHARACTER DESCRIPTION 
Through observation, social intercourse. 


and good teachin; 


our modern and m 
have been dey 
be to study ¢ 
flat rather t 


shade and colour. This 


Cophrastus—e.g., by Overbury; 
ler, and others, f, phe 


- It is usually considered that 
€ seventeenth centu 


We have Tecently been told that: 
following La Bruyére modify this method in the 
actual portrait. More than one trait is depicted, 


Other writers 
direction of an 
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but the skill of the author makes of the plurality an extremely 
harmonious picture or cluster of traits in which all that is distinctly 
individual is deliberately omitted. The patterns arrived at in these 
portraits are universal enough to serve as prototypes for whole 
Classes of people. Giton, Phedon, and Theodacte are in our circle 
as they were in La Bruyére's.! 


The development of the novel has at length rendered the method 
Obsolete, since it has made possible and, indeed, necessary the 
description of the more distinctively individual traits of a character 
as they need to be shown in a variety of contacts and circum- 
stances. 


10. CHARACTER DESCRIPTION IN TERMS OF A SALIENT TRAIT 


The popularity of the Theophrastian method of character- 
rawing may be illustrated in another way. ** Chaucer's century 
(and by no means that century alone),” says Mr Livingston 
Lowes, 


had a trick of conventionalizing a single person into the repre- 
Sentative, the exemplum, of a particular attribute or quality. Absalom 
was the stock embodiment of beauty, Solomon of wisdom, Croesus 
of wealth, Hector of prowess, Hercules of strength, Esther of meek- 
ness, Penelope of wifely devotion, and so on, ad libitum. "There were 
Other things to be sure, as George Washington is something more 
than the frigid stateliness and Lincoln the homespun sagacity for 
which they stood to most of us. But the Middle Ages with uncom- 
Promising thoroughness sacrificed ruthlessly subsidiary qualities 
to throw into sharp relief the salient trait, till Griselda, for example, 
Carried patience beyond the utmost bound of human thought? 


oe An added that most early E m were It 
re. The Life and Death of Wolsey (1556) was a Ser on Or 
» dangers of worldly weit, and The Life of the Renowned Sir 


3 ili 1 B . 

floss Sidney, written in the succeeding contani seo eS 
stipe :xteenth-century educated gent ; 

ud 3 as Mr Livingston 


But 

We must not suppose that the method was, 
Me Ebr i j i ick. It was 
the ies may be thought to suggest, Just 2 literary tric 


atural expression of the beliefs of the va t 
Sducated and uneducated people. As Ben Jonson put 1t m 


Ui 
y Man out of his Humour: 
quality 


Some one peculiar 
Doth so possess a man that it doth fw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In his confluctions, all to run one way. 
“The Field of Personality,” 


st majority of both 


1 i š 
G. wW, in Psychological 
Bulletin, ro Allport and P. E. Vernon, 


930, pp. 689-690 


onvention and Revolt in Poetry (London, Constable, 1919) 
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i it be assumed that every modern novelist has 
eee herself) superior to the older writers. pe E 
^ ral Characters were usually monomaniacs with a — : 
nr passion. Present-day fiction abounds in characters w. a 
lack varied individuality—in beautiful Spies, gold-diggers, pc 
daddies, smart Alecs, and the like. “There are many o 
characters, both in fiction and in history,” says Allport, 


crastination, Mrs Jellyby for her 


for his empty optimism, Chesterfield for his self-conscious good 
breeding, the M. 


xual cruelty.1 


as heroes or heroines in conflict with the ignoble or the un- 
scrupulous, Many of Macaulay’s portraits (but not, of course, 
all) are examples of the 


€y represent the Miedo 
some central quality or salien 
me reason not easily understood the Fables have 


sons. But the Æsop stories have 
i ght not to be overlooked. 
types of ch 
Tm that permits of their 


keenly a reciated, 

d he advantage, needless to Md f 

Satirist possess when i ise o 
ü i an be the guise 

ED is that thereby they are able t m ; 

would otherwi i the 
N AE nplic So concentrate on 

Simpler qualities Which j 9 illuminate. Mr Aldous 


Fi 
can exquisite and absolute harmony- 
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Huxley has said truly enough of this kind of writing that it 
succeeds because **an animal is in a certain sense more human in | 
Character than a man. For an animal bears the same relation to 
à man as a caricature to a portrait. It reveals all the weaknesses 
and absurdities that flesh is heir to.” 

Among children it is still the black or white character or the 
broad Üpe that appeals most strongly; they can understand a 
character whose virtues or vices are unqualified, whereas greater 
detail or subtlety in the drawing and colouring of their heroes 
and villains is misdirected. Mr George Orwell? has described 
for us the characters of popular boys’ weeklies, The Gem and The 

agnet, in which, he says, there is a model for nearly every boy 
at this stage. 

There is the normal, athletic, high-spirited boy, a slightly rowdier 
version of this type, a more aristocratic version, a quieter, more 
Serious version, and a stolid ‘bull-dog’ version. Then there is the 
reckless, dare-devil type of boy, the definitely ‘clever,’ studious boy, 

and the eccentric boy who is not good at games but possesses some 
Special talent. And there is the scholarship boy, an important 
gure in this class of story, because he makes it possible for boys 
rom very poor homes to project themselves into the public-school 
atmosphere. 1 


Coreigners are usually either comic 
ni m is invariably portrayed 
Dp » the Frenchman with a goatee p 
n and the Italian with a barrel-organ. Good teaching o a 
child all too uncommon is required to develop the mae 
or pct past this stage—out of a naive acceptance of the false _ 
tise exaggerated simplicities of melodrama into an appe 
m tion of the world more nearly as it is. Nevertheless, what 
br kes possible the deep and lasting appeal of the mp 
exe, St of us even yet is the undeniable fact that we are all of u 
»mblifications of some one easily recognizable salient trait or 
Pe of character more than we are of another. 


or sinister characters: the 
with a pigtail-cum-opium- 
beard, the Spaniard with his 


12. An Æsop’s FABLES TEST a 
tom, test carried out by the writer with a view to en m 
of th detail children's knowledge of words depu e 
fables ae character traits as ey are exhibite 
of Æsop may here be mentioned. 
osen 
thats among the many fables of Æsop twenty ee. om 
jy Med to present clear pictures of certain E ia: E a 
hese fables were each read twice to children 
1 Inside the Whale (London, Gollancz, 1940). 
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great educational value. In the 


supplied with each Story, and th 
be chosen, Thus the words offere: 

erformance were: (a) stu id, (b) ludicro 
bet and (e) XN. uz de Case of the twenty fables set 
in the test the best choi descri i hie 
point of view gai » the second best one mark; ced 
Test, which had p as booby-traps, were awar 
nothing at all, (See Appendices 


» P- 324, for further details.) 
€ figures given below were 
one thousand 


e 
second form five words A da 
€ one considered best ha js 
d as descriptive of the came 


: o 
seven hundred oys and girls They will serve to 
Snow how few of the words necessary for the Satisfactory descrip 
tion of character traits 


mand of children. Ts 
© forms of the test ( 


h ses then it will be natural 
t 1 to him Only such other characteristics 
armonize with It, which Té, aS it were a ‘halo effect.’ In 
thinking, then of the s rt i 


OE ell to regard our cluster as having 2 

nucleus which is ye Similar to the cophrastian element. 
€ have referred earlier i i 

others the 
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Proportion fell to 65 per cent., and at thirteen years of age to 
5° per cent. Now it is probably true to say that we do a great 
deal in our schools to suggest to children the idea that the great 
Characters of history and the people of other nations can more 
or less correctly be described in Theophrasüan or Bruyérian 
terms. One has only to recall the language in which the writers 
of school books usually treat, let us say, William the Conqueror 
and Charles II, or, let us say, the Eskimos, the Red Indians, and 
the Dutch, to realize the truth of this. Moreover, even Shake- 
Speare and Scott are inclined to present us their heroines as 
combinations of beauty, intelligence, and virtue, or the reverse. 
Those children who do not get clear and definite ideas of the 
people of other countries from their teachers frequently get them 
from the cinema and the thriller, and these ideas are less often 
subjected to a wholesome scrutiny or criticism than is desirable. 
he results of a test given some years ago to a large number of 
ancashire children of the age of thirteen may serve to show the 
urgent need of enlightened instruction. The children were asked 
to choose the most suitable (i, the truest) from among four 
Siven endings for a number of unfinished statements about 
foreigners, For example, they were given the statement? Most 
( unese carry (a) fans, (b) revolvers, (c) long knives, (d) walking-sticks, 
c) nothing at ali. What they thought to be the best completion 
ar (b), (c), (d), or (e)—was to be underlined. It was a matter 
astonishment that some of the most intelligent children ap- 
the, Ted to have been most influenced by the nonsense which 
re Y had read or heard, or seen on the cinema screen. Asa 
ye Partly of their lack of experience and partly of the kind 
- E they have had, these children tended to think of 
If a t of the less familiar races in the pure La Bruyére vu 
the uide had in their estimation one undesirable m t en 
the ae Ent that it was highly probable that he WO ke zi ^ 
in th, ers that might be suggested. If he carried a long = pes 
civilis Dr Fu Manchu films, then he must at best be on, y ale 
infi ized, and so on. One obvious way of egnotera E. 
Uence of such views of life as are represented in the cheap 
Periodicals and shoddy films is to select vivid tales which present 
iflerent picture and then to discuss:the question as to where 


“e real truth is to be found. 


14. NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS IN TERMS OF A SALIENT 


TRAIT 


E 
avou tion in terms of a cluster of 
rite practice among writers who 


harmonions traits is a 
find themselves dealing 
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up the characters of the 
has been described as 

honest, undemonstrative, 
fast, and Straight; the 
irresponsible, contrary, h 


Peoples in question. The Englishman 
reserved, tolerant, stubborn, dogged, 
phlegmatic, staunch, sporting, stead- 
lrishman as facile, impulsive, witty, 
ot-headed, volatile, and talkative; the 
Welshman as temperamental, emotional, wily, fervid, plaudoies 
crafty, and elusive; the Frenchman as logical, dapper, material- 
istic, polite, conventional, and thrifty; the German as systematic, 
ponderous, methodical, » Orderly, painstaking, and 
thorough; and the Ameri €rprising, hustling, progres- 


ctical, and so on. 


, Experience has done nothing to change. All simpli- 
fied descriptions have à value, however, when understood for 
what they are—viz., a means of Tough and ready comparison. 


than once that men and — 
to pay for Possessing Outstanding qualities in one 
Caknesses in another. 

CENT M 1 
ia qualities. A well. nown series of descriptions in terms © 
qualities and their Corresp urs in Oliver Gold- 


: t, he says, supply u$ 
cert; : ? d 
any one of the «i good things, but if 


O excess i; 


P n ea i 
his favourite good b Bi domain, 


Th egets peculiar pain. 
US, as G c 
develop it weak m, the fortune-favoured Italians 
poverished S Caknesses of Spoilt children, the hardy but im- 
pi lack of refinement an 
Tench tend to develop superficiality; 


become in Consequence of their 
nd Miserly, 


analysis of the yaw ld wish to make is not that Goldsmith’s 
b. in Peoples he describes is 2 
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Sound one, but that it represents an advance upon the 
methods of character description so far discussed. It is a kind 
of description which is usually beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
schoolchild. 

Mr Livingston Lowes has provided some striking illustrations 
of the method. He speaks thus of the qualities of the perfect 


writer. He would have: 


the lucid sanity of a Bertrand Russell without his liberal smugness ; 
the bitter incisiveness of Bernard Shaw without his sterility; the 
rich humanity of H. G. Wells without his splashing over; the 
analytical profundity of Proust without his mawkish snobbism; 
the elemental sweep of D. H. Lawrence without his gawky bitter- 
ness; the miraculous naturalness of Tchekov without that sorry 
echo of the consumptive's cough; the supreme poetic moments of 
Goethe unimbedded in the suet pudding of his common day; the 
intimations without the imbecility of William Wordsworth; the 
lyrical imagery of Shakespeare without his rhetoric; the pathological 
insight of Dostoevsky without his extravagant suspiciousness ; the 
life-giving breath of Tolstoi without his foolishness; Turgenev s 
purity in reproducing nature without his sentimentalism ; the 
lyrical power of Pushkin without his paganism; the elegiac quality 
of Lermontov without his ‘Byronism’; the humour and epic lan- 
Suage of Gogol without his provincialism; the spirit of Voltaire 
Without his tinniness; the human understanding of Dr Johnson 
tuthout his over-bearingness; the dash of Byron without his vanity; 
es faithful portraiture of Flaubert without his tortuous fastidious- 
s. 


at S may add that we often see the mec atit 
Work in individuals, driving them to the development of the 


dharacter traits which, consciously or unconsciously, they feel 

E lye to lack, or to disguise those which Ur may 

KES se them to ridicule. Thus, we read of the late i yen 

e chey that he made himself into a Voltaire as a writer, ec 
Dew himself to be really a Rousseau. i 


hanism of compensation 


: 
16. RzsuLTs or A Test ow 'MAGPIE TYPES 


to 4 : immaturity, rather than ignorance, which leads chio 
sa inet people (a) as simply good or simply bs i i te 
Dt trait, or (b) in terms of a cluster of tal g 
mly eri That the average child's m cd mise 
3'acter amounts to little more than this may be fur 


i esent 

weet Just over a thousand children were asked by bcne 

of er to Say whether the same person could possess cer us 

qualities at one and the same time, some combination 
onstable, 1919): 


* Convention and Revolt in Poetry (London, Q 


EN 
OF CHILDR 
NTAL DEVELOPMENT 

UAGE AND ME 

Igo LANG 


i jecti nd- 
learly impossible—e.g., those described by the adjectives ha 
a; H 
eer fe ugly—others bein, 
Twenty pairs of words were 
forty words so used for the 


: d 
» however, children come to realize iat goor 
and bad qualities commonly exist side by side in most e cli 
and When this stage hag been reached the way is open to amu 
more satisfact human nature. Chi have 
can learn in their ; example, that -- ad 
been many characters in history who were both cheerfiu wi 
selfish—e.g., Henry VIII Il—and many who we 


d Richard Cromwell ^ 


. B: te 
> rough approximation to the comple 
ut human nature, Thi 


Is means 2 ing 
omplete appreciation of ality without pass e 
through t iminary Stages the nature of which we pee 
i Xcessive scorn for those at 
velopment is a si 


En that a secure foothold has 
shed upon the level above, 


17, Convention ar, MIXTURES 


QuaLrrres 

It may be argued with some force that the more civilized 2 
community the richer the variety of types of personality an 
character which are accepted as not unnatural, Children learn 

from their elders what types are Socially approved, and in their 

turn their elders are educated to the acceptance from time e 
time of fresh types through the novel and the film, Thus many 9 


OF Goon Anp Bap 


THE ? 
CHILD'S CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY IQI 


th Pos 
ec Ba pec by novelists half a century ago are no 
The-eradu "pee and original as they at first were thought to be. 
and Tess of Ae orem for example, of Jane Eyre, Adam Bede, 
ob what we the D’ Urbervilles as natural human beings is evidence 
idee Bs But not every type in favour with the novelists 
of fine, gen rue to life as these. One might instance the woman 
they should h pus disposition whose morals are anything but what 
child with th c; the cold-blooded villain who loves his dog or his 
who is lo T love that passeth human understanding; the thief 
Professor en to his friends even when his life is at stake; the 
and so on So is a complete simpleton in matters of everyday life; 
William Bl m of Dickens's ‘fantastics,’ Ouida’s super *he-men,' 
ellas; and Ww s “beautiful witches,’ Charles Garvice's ‘Cinder- 
leroes with ime s ‘Beau Gesteurs’ are cases in point. Bret Harte's 
on the man] poe of gold beneath a rough exterior, with *tears 
enemies at 7 cheek,’ and with a way of making peace with sworn 
lii puss the point of death, are all in the same vein. Many of 
the phi. muster because so few of us have had experience of 
s Dicres of life in which they ate made to move: 

have a tendency to 
i fiction or history 
to develop all 
line with it. 
sympathetic 
which many à young 
if It might be said 
p to the 
he traditional method had 
he determiner of type 


in fict; 
rc o, so that given in any story a lawyer or a parson or a 
e E A T or a general or an admiral, one could 
Certain y sure of finding that they v d with 
É ien i aked characteristics by which they could always 
$Yerrunning Most of the new types arose as à result of passion 
iss Brad b the mould prepared for it. After the Brontes and 
Young Jad on had written it was possible, for example, for a 
nature, Y, well-brought up, to admit to having à passionate 
: "n 
far nr be a commonplace remark to say that biography is 
Tariety Md to-day than it was fifty years ago, when the 
9 conse socially approved types of great men was less rich. 
Mention quence, Byron, Wordsworth, the Brontés, Wagner—to 
«OW t ds d a few persons—have all been subject to revaluation 
A We are not too troubled by the fact that there may be 


Ots 
and clouds in the sun.” 
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F 
18. Some EXAMPLES or CHARACTER DESCRIPTION O 
WELL-KNOWN PERSONS 


s 5 ; o the 
It may be interesting at this point to draw attention t 


$ erlie 
various conceptions of character and personality ner ha. 
the judgments passed by the living on the dead. An 
set of portraits 


: its 
» each furnished with a thumb-nail sketch of 
subject by an eminent writer or stat 


the National Portrait Gall 


these sketches. Her 
the Aggressive Man ( 
water; he describes O 


An inconspicuous farmer 
public affairs until he was for 
smouldering Puritan revolt, whic 
revealed a demoniac energy. He made and led a e E 
Was never defeated in the field, Destroying Royalist tyranny, 

imself became an autocratic ruler for ten years. fe 

And here, in the manner of La Bruyére, is the pen- potia by 
Sir Robert Walpole (the man of many parts, all admirable 

Mr Lloyd George: ing 
Was the chief architect of our present constitution, m 
Power from the Lo ds to the Commons, creating the post of reat 
i Cabinet Government. He was a 8 

a powerful deb 

louse of Commo: 


Here, ag 


onate advocate of peace. 
ain, is a 
Charles 


€ s è by Sir 
magpie’ portrait of J. M. W. Turner 
Holmes: 


^ m- 
5 € power, the ethereal delicacy, and the inco 
Parable Splendours of his landsc 


es 
in the councils of Europ 
towards the d 


the 
defeat of Napoleon and 
poor orator and despise posce. | Striki 


s2 
ne ngly handsome, he wa 
rwork, he c Popularity, 


se 
During a alak e 
: Á prnitted suicide. The malice due 
Whigs pursued him be ond th nis 

recognition of his reat servic Rea ie EH 
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And : 
Lord folly here is an attempt at a faithful human portrait by 
Teide: wa of Mr Gladstone as a public man, which tells 
h of the essential truth about him a i 
e ean a s could be told in 
F ; F NT 
a libe times Prime Minister, he rendered incomparable service 
steil us In finance a rigid economist, he reduced taxation, 
n Sub the shackles from the arm of industry. As writer—diffuse ; 
or—supreme, excelling in power and vehemence. 


19. 
9. Tur INApEQUACY or Most DESCRIPTIVE LABELS 


To- 
of Mur ere are signs that some of our writers are conscious 
Out conte d would describe as the false simplicity that underlies 
ininent UR of people. Thus, Mr Lytton Strachey, in his 
Soldier ^ ai took the characters of Gordon, “the Christian 
anti ‘ l'orence Nightingale, “the angel of mercy," Cardinal 
public Scho n saintly prelate,” and Dr Arnold, “the great 
Were. Wh e Te and showed us how inadequate the labels 
often the iss x his own are any better is another matter. Too 
reveal the ea hbrow reaction is merely to reverse the carpet and 
€ comple a side, which, regarded as an attempt to show us 

hat tho carpet, is just as unsatisfactory. | 

and the Gold who scoff at the Theophrastians, the Bruyérians, 
general term: smithians among us forget is that all names are 
Or those s and that a classification in broad types I5 2 necessity 
people who are psychologically and ethically immature 


and a 
c R 
ete enee for those who employ them merely as first 
eL ations to the truth. It is for the former and not for 
d the authors 


Ytton Stracheys that the Characterologists an 


of thr: 
ill : uat t 
hey like rane This is not to say that writers may do as 
- Their truth, however, must be such as their readers 
than the vaguest 


Can a : 
of jiPPreciate. Few children can apply other 


descripti a 
Julius oee terms to the outstanding characters of history. 
sar, Alfred the Great, William the Conqueror, and so 
d broadest of 


n are 
iti thought of as exemplifying the simplest an 

ay ; Theophrastian types. - o 
them in greater detail is to make them both unattractive 


to the ch: 
children and beyond their understanding. 


One 
sali way of getti es repr 
getting beyond the stag r Pacriguon, ih d 


€nt-tr 

(c) th ait descripti ges 

e description, (5) the trait-cluster | 

drawn with ee description is to study the historical pen-portraits 
best modern historians. 


n 
With subtlety and insight by the 
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m TA Therc 
: is kind is impossible for the unsophisticated. er 
i. E cae child pis: learn about Alfred and He e 
Sir Philip Sidney and the cup of water, and Queen aa di 
and her resolve, “I will be good.” And, as we a en 
there is a later stage not always reached in the sc "omms 
children must learn that William the Conqueror, a Hood; 
merciless to his foes, was yet a good husband, that Rama -— 
though a robber, had a generous heart, that Charles MES Es x 
bad king, was yet a kind father, and that his son, ow 
principled, yet encouraged the arts and sciences; parted d iizedh 
It is with the approach of full maturity that the individu. 


; iven 
portrait begins to appeal. In the century almost entirely Phe 
over to type-description Chaucer had already indicate 
superior method by the 


extraordinarily vital and ner 
character of the Wife of Bath in his Prologue to the Conan ith 
Tales. Later on Shakespeare tried out his hand at pm ace 
well-known types, and only after he had educated his audie 
did he put forward the 


rounded and finished personalities © 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Falst 
To-d i 


I 
M. 8 of people as classifiable into types. The ony 
question is: Wha 


Yi n 
we think in terms oe e 
t? In so far as we beli 


ivi a 
iving individuals they are a snare and 
fa: 


inei what 
È and rigidity shows us to v 5 

extent natural things exceed or fall short of it or of its multiple 

or submultiples, 

-—The Wotd-portraits at d here bY 
issi PP. 192 and 193 are reproduce: 

cous permission of the Director of the Nocona Portrait Gallery: 


the cour 


CHAPTER VIII 
METAPHOR AND ANALOGY 


1. Tue Oricin or METAPHOR 


As are : : 
we have more than once indicated, to give à thing a name 
lar things—for example, 


is to : 
tree ke it as one of a class of simi 
the Pat anger, city, are names common to many things of 
fication i Lacus Language is essentially an instrument for classi- 
to see diff ut we put things into classes as often from an inability 
in one erences as from an ability to see resemblances. Thus, 
Gae oF the fullness and the precision of our language is 
world, of the range and quality of our knowledge of the 
Effecti 
ctive as our language may be, however; for our purposes 


in deali ` f ; 
the saling with objects and events in the physical world and with 
Observed behaviour of persons in the socjal world, it is but 

assifying the more 


an i h 
ate siunrent for describing and cl 
a döner ings of life. When we have to speak to some one 
name it: ete object not present to the senses, We can usually 
à picture É many instances we may be able, if asked, to show 
an absent z make a sketch of it; and when we wish to describe 
a Photogra; i anger we may, when we cannot name him, show 
Up an ima; ph of him, or by means of a verbal description call 
with a iere of the sort of person he is, either by comparing him 
type in pum acquaintance or by likening him to a familiar 
iterature. When, however, We speak of an idea or a 


qualit: d Lor 
ity of mind that does not lend itself casily to description in 
we are frequently driven 


Pictor; A 

9 Em or precisely descriptive terms 

make mus Well, it’s like this. . .” and then we proceec to 

common of an analogy as an aid to our description. So it is 

aPplicab] to speak of the mental life in terms that are primarily 
€ to the physical world—for example, we speak of an 


Uprigh; 
inteliigentaracter, an unquenchable spirit, an iron will, à robust 
ment, a ce, a penetrating understanding, 4 well-weighed judg- 
isappoint so on. We speak, too, of sweet dispositions, bitter 
f apt te tments, sour looks, and acid comments. To-day we 
"es es take these ways of putting OUT t 
m > the eed but it is well to remem 
to alogies implied were due tọ 7* 
= Mine of karan behaviour. There is reason therefore, 
a Ing Ari i ibuti hor 
ana g Aristotle in attributing metaphor, Y E 
‘aken PA to an intuition of resemblance 17 things previously 
S e dissimilar. Analogy (or simi e), 


195 
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EE MEA hon 
keness implicit in metap 
of why the language of the poets 


metaphor. How otherwise shall we 
describe, for example, God or Life or De 


of All the Earth; 
Shepherd"; 


a 
bed as a shadow, a vapour, 


^u : iance 
ass staining the white radia 


: a 
frequently been pictured e Be 
reaper with his scythe, and the state of Death as a release 


2. MODERN AND 
This descriptive and 
been largely forgotten; the value 


: DEAE 1 er- 
appreciated to-day is its Ictorial and decorative value. Neve 
theless, those who have studi 


PRIMITIVE LANGUAGES COMPARED 
illuminative 


; e 
something familiar which it may 22 
taken to resemb]e 1 ndeed, apart from the impossibility v. 
describing faithfully the things that are invisible or intanglb ^5 
à : 3 Ses 2i 


er, 
ot suffice, taken all topu é i 
expression; a wealth o erty: 
atible with a certain poverty 


i eir 
cd do duty service outside th 
Pplication, 

.* “Before the Tise of Greek Philos 
in the example, | | 


Oph: i 
y ; Certainly it is ry quany ideas 
was sufficiently adva; 


jquely 
Could be expressed only oblidu t 
very doubtful if i 


thous’ 
Homer’s day abstract 

nced to ajl i Sj i fakes 

€ concrete Particular form." MA Wn idea ape » Direct ond Oskus eu 
hatto and Windus, 1934). iii 


o Poetry Direct and Oblique (LOM 
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That a figurative or metaphorical use of words is a factor of the 
igi importance in the life of all languages is indisputable; but 
am probably right in thinking that it played a more important 
Part in old times than now.! 

em indication that this may be the true explanation of the 
id gn of metaphor is to be seen in the fact that we still find it 
atural and convenient to fall back on the primitive method of 
jm Sing things that are new and things of an abstract or 
3 ruse nature that have not been previously found expression 
to & c with any degree of success. Examples are not difficult 
car E d thus, in the world of physical objects we have the baby- 
loud prot ountain-pen, broadcasting with its lo cre 
material d a its running b mE. w en ae 

atter ki d we have highbrow and lowor » 
nd being variously described with contempt as tripe or 


dope 
PP or Sob-stuff or cat’s-meat or trash. 


A 3. DIFFERENT LEVELS or METAPHORICAL EXPRESSION 
emplooi uments of description, analogy and metaphor map 
the le di. on any one of at least four distinct levels of complexity: 
c) aal S of (a) naïve identification, (b) descriptive identification, 
„a08y proper, and (d) proverbial identification. — 
is not difficult to find instances of naive identification in the 
Pa oF everyday use. Little children, for example, usually 


t 
lang 
ve a literal sense to the terms silver paper, goldfish, tinfoil, and 


queen i 

Which ti and in their ignorance misapply names, a bar 
t € may like to think indicates imagination on their pe^» 
: 3 c than literalism 


ou 
gine We may really know it to be nothing mor 
Catking Stray. For example, children may spea 

esc; aS sheeps?-tails, or of whiskers as feathers. wate 
thin BU identification is employed when we fpa fally 
aware if it were identical with another though we 


that it j : building 
Or the hat it is not. Thus, we speak of tr, Lo fa ens 


win, t 
Neti gs of an ae ne without sup g pte 
We ae they are really Hike the wings of a bird. Saree 
veins Peak of the legs of a chair or table, the face of a € eens 
Stant] E leaf, and the heart ofa forest. In the same way oa me, 
the kap g verbs metaphorically: our clocks tell A es 
taki €ttle Sings: the motor-car engine hums or, maybe, jj 


Ne a à 
Whe hae tances as though 


k of tassels or 


"ums: 


the, R we s te circ 

y ve speak of a set of concre H analogy 

Proper ere identical with another set we are making use of have 
T ; of what we ha 


tza, this is no more than an extension 


in 1922). 
Nguage, Is Nature, Development and Origin (London, Allen and Unwin 19' 
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AE eis lated things 
descriptive identification to cover two sets of re E 
ene of p^ two simple things. We may liken, ET -— 5 
a girl at a piano keyboard to a queen with blac a dern 
subjects ready to obey her wishes: this analogy was neatly elei in 
out in a poem by Sir William Watson. Shakespeare exc dieron 
this kind of analogy, as indeed in every kind of metap a lu 
imagery. His parallels between the world and the ees zi 
quality of mercy and the gentle rain from heaven, the ri 


E E iefer 
flood and the tide in the affairs of men, are well known. Bri 
analogies similar to the 


following may be instanced by the score 
from his plays and poems: 


(a) Death lies upon her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
(b) So tedious is this day 
As is the night before some festival 


© an impatient child that hath new robes. 
(c) I found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Casar’s tre 


ncher. } 
: h 
Lastly, we may speak of some truth of experience as thou£ 
it were identical with another 


expressed in litera] t This is the form of analogy which 
we have called proverbial id 


as f 
At its simples meta he form 9 
CR " À phor frequently takes the f 

naïve identification of o iliar thing the actual name 9 


"Is glass hard Water?" asked a li i 
? le child 

hy do you think so?” Ndui à 
«ee de edm nin Inquired the father, 
5 Well, it isn’t hard 
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pe the child can be misled so easily by what he sees it is not 
ens that the additional influence of language in suggesting, 
the ugh a common name, an identity of nature where really 

re is none should be so great. Most little children have had 


le L 1 : 
ssons about the pores of leaves and their functions, and if our 


Own experience is a good guide they will attribute the same 
tely corrected, 


Rincon to the fores of the skin, if not immedia j 
Hame that they are little holes for use in breathing. 
anena we must not think that what constitutes for adults the 
Dosis or literal meaning of a word is equally the original and 
but ee oe for the child. In many cases there is no difference, 
their y re are many words which a child learns to use first in 
exam ws senses, and here confusion may arise later. For 
Sue €, he may hear of men driving trains before driving 
rom a and possibly of descent from an ancestor before descent 
the lit tree. In such cases there is always 2 tendency to identify 
tater sense of a word with its most familiar use, or me 
cation meaning met with, particularly if the commonest app 
of the word in question is a concrete application. 


ber of London children 
n words were set 
s were 


Child i d in different senses. The 


ha 


aA boe was instructed to explain in 
actors inf he sole aim in the test was | 
© Case oe the children in maki 
Possible fi ten of the questions one O 
n exami as almost always selected oftener 
Children Ination of these sentences showed cl 
a Yigg ee by the first proper, origina 
When was the most familiar or comm 


ded to identify t 


th È 
ney were in doubt they tende n° one might 
> 


nee i i flectio 
Expe ete. This is what, with a little reflec ‘ 
worth The child at this age has nO knowledge of etymology 


Mentionin: 
tunt Speak of d aint being “upset,” sa ‘pit? of fun, and of 
ting? 3 „one’s way is as familiar to the child as to spea 
and U8 of water, or of a ‘pit? of meat, OF Ot, 
38 the iit ther one or the other kind of usag 
itera] usage is apparently a matter to) al 


N 
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: meta- 
both adults and children are frequently ignorant of the 


: some. 
phorical origin of many apparently literal terms, there are 


i -literal. 
metaphors which are felt at once by children to be pe a 
A recent writer, for example, says “I vividly recall ay e ae: 
[at the age of nine] at finding that silence could be broken. 


: : r no 
It may be that at the age of eight or nine children harbou 


ington 
delusion about parenthood when they hear George Washing, 
called the Father of 


the: 
his Country, or England spoken of as 
Motherland, but ther 


à es 
e must be a good many metaphorical usag 
which befog their minds. 


For the reason that some 
we ought to av 


ildren 
metaphors confuse younger childr 
the ideas of 


. . * Thus 
rical explanations in teaching. 


example, of 


: e 
not to make things easier; it is largely a waste of time excep 
in the case of the more in lled the 
Underlying all this we may detect what may be ca 
teacher's fallacy, which c 

simple words is t 
E it would be easier for the child to understand bw ona 
than Kipling, F Ons could be borrowed from 
subject; for exam. 


impler 
ple, in grammar nothing is made any simp 
by calling a verb à ‘doing word.’ 


6. Tur ANTHROPOMORPHIC View or rae WORLD ildren 
The commonest errors of naive identification among pase an 
arise from their not distinguishing clearly between ae life 
Inanimate objects, They have no clear conception of what // 
15. Up to six 


hic 
. and a half they tend to take an anthropomorP 
view of the world; 


es 
they appear to attribute life to all that rat 

or Seems to move, Thus, they may treat their toys as O d at 
nature with themselves; they scold them and kiss them, an dis- 
first Without any trace of make-believe. Tt is not that they en 
tinguish from hat is alive from what is not, and t the 
pes latter, which is what is inple m 
beliet). RAA (so long Popular as an explanation of prim 


t the age of 
six and a half children a to be that up to abou 


7 9 not form a clear idea of their be 

1 s being entirely different in nature from the i aw 
things around them, an consequently they are unable to : as 
at is living and what is not. B 


Onality in 
mere things, Fro; 


n between wh 
they become a 
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on 
ic eed depersonalize the world of natural things as fast 
this um: and the home will allow them, and on the whole 
however ee on faster among boys than among girls. Owing, 
ains cid t influence of language there is 2 tendency among 
AER fo + hildren even as late as at eleven and twelve years of 
reat personified things as fully animated. Thus, the 


br : 
eeze that is so commonly described as sighing and whispering 


has lif : 
e and personality for immature children of a fanciful turn 
ative or not, look upon 


of mi i 
i ES while most little children, imagin 
woo live wire of the electrician as a living wire. 
Ee iom a slightly different standpoint, Professor Lloyd 
S: 


An H H 
account of what happens rendered in dramatic terms is far 
d in scientific terms. 


mo EROR 

Bensbe sut than that which is rendere i 
Without e s: could not, it seems, pursue their customary, avocations 
outlook. Viel (ie. much that, in accordance with their dramatic 
naiads, d owed how busily at work are fairies; pixies, imps, gnomes, 
named. Mane goblins, and beings of that ilk, however they were 
spirit-agent ing them, or thwarting them, 1n their own acts Were 
"World was s, good or bad, whose acts must be reckoned with. The 
On the e ped by agents of like nature to themselves as actors 
as due to th „Much that happens was accounted for or explaine 
Childhood Ei agency. In the childhood of the race, as 75 the 
made it?” « the individual, the reiterated questions are: Who 

$ Who did it?” * What for?” 
tible to this kind of influence 


pparently more suscep 
na, whereas 


than 
girls um boys tend to over-mechanize phenome 
Justifiable > over-vivify phenomena and 
Basal t is clear from this and from general 
Sirena Me the esthetic sense of boys may 
through their experience of the beauty of neatly 


Contriy 
e : + 
d mechanisms and that of girls through their ex 


fauty in living things. 


7. An EXPERIMENT DESCRIBED 


A si " 
of Schock illustration will make the point clear. 
lig S children were given a list of words: stones, " 


am 
es 
ildren were 


of thi 
4 n im. that were not. The ch 
ord jaane the names of the things that were ali 
1G was underlined for them as 2? illustration 
But seq Lloyd 
x footnote ea =" al the Crossways (London, Wi 


illiams and Norgate, 1926). 
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t mistakes 
i ion it was found tha MC 
the test in question i bar tap d 
they bro ode e at the age ka umen, D d. boys and 
rally by f seven some 80 to 85 p V TRE d 
rally by the age o f irls had already begun iiec 
t. of the gir i fn 
70 to 75 per " as inanimate things, though m qu & Five 
of hie boys Tad begun to realize clearly that tre 
of the bo 


i h 
* : king suc. 
The difficulty experienced by little children in wor 
e . 
a test as this is pr 


it is not 
lizes. But it rate 
bably greater than one rea Id illust 
ifficult to find iia kom everyday life that bera children 
oro difficulty is. Thus, one day inks modela 
m standing agape in front of a life-size and ; an 
w n L ET 
a sheep in an outfitter ectrically; the model aaa wae 
ide ed the illusion of life. 1 


of the 
hild. Instances how 
A p po us understand 


hat 
pendiously and [c Me this 
traordinarily difficult to say without it. 


! The following figures were su 
repeated the experi 
Fane tS Ni 


plied to me in 
Timent with some 


dren individually: —  — 
AcE a 
PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN rS 
WHO ATTRIBUTED Lire To: gyen 
5 years 6 years i 
= = 0$ 80 
Trees atte Lo 62 69 15 
Water ` . M f 35 20 56 
The Sun | x : è 65 60 42 
The Wind . . à 50 32 
Fire . 38 
EUREN. 
* Practical Criticism (London, Kegan Paul 
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eeu plants having no water to drink in very dry weather, about 
MH = d being a lazy plant that steals most of its food, about 
püts d orn and Lady Willow, and about Mr Stickleback, who 
wife T new coat with a scarlet vest when he sets out to find a 
to die so on. "Suppose all the seeds from the privet bush fell 
aithor ground under Mrs Privet and began to grow,” says the 
joa They would find it terribly dark, and baby plants 
all it € sick and die if they cannot see the sun." The assumption 
in S that little children must, of necessity, be talked to 
(o as / if they are to understand; and it is implied, moreover, 
Gone ey like this kind of talk. The truth is that such personifica- 
intelli may serve to hinder development by holding the less 
tainl yes child at the level of naive anthropomorphism. Cer- 
have be at is said by means of the device of personification might 
needs f "a said by the author equally well without it. But we may 
lust à 1 as soon as children begin to distinguish clearly between 
believes fiction in this sphere they are ready to enjoy make- 
fine e; not before, however. We can imagine them enjoying, 
lor.example, at a somewhat later age Mrs Marcet’s personifications 


ina Vi D . . i aln 
Victorian treatise, Mary's Grammar Book, in which, for exam- 


l 
ple, the busybody word that is shown to be doitig the work of 
t the writer 


H 
r the parts of speech. Here there is no doubt tha 
enabled by device of personification to say compendiously 


a A 
a ears what it would have been extraordinarily difficult to 
ithout it. In teaching little children we should, therefore, 
, when we are indulging in 


iy in no doubt that, after all 
Befo elieve it is all ‘pretending’ and nothing more. 
third e passing on to speak of simile and metaphor at the 
distin eter is, of analogy proper—it may be useful to 
" bol _ between analogy and metaphor and the symbol. 
Sorgen. is a visible form or sign which suggests to the min! 
ing pictured by association with it, and the association 


o; 
=A i nature of a strong emotional tie. But whereas 
so that m metaphors originate in an intuition of resemblances 
e association involved is one of similarity, symbols 
tiguity. In this way, the 


assion; the lily, purity; 
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re frequently employed when the 
n it is, perhaps, to-day, but 
As Professor A. N. White- 


e ; Dymo 1 
Operation: it is inherent in th 
symbols, Miss Underhill says that “they are 

1 Symbolism (Cambridge University Press, 1928). 
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g i insi e. mous 
in beauty and often of slight intrinsic valu 3 but of enor 
V 


iri as the 
importance for our spiritual currency because accepted 
n 251 
representations of a real wealth. 


9. THE Homeric SMILE 


The understanding and use of what we have called er 
proper probably develops later than simple metaphor. - d 
from a clear intuition of resemblances rather than from d 
fusion of identities; it represents the ability to employ me e $ 
with conscious awareness of its nature. The simile T tent 
the figure in its simpler form.? Again, in the hands at i oe 
aspirants, the simile, like the metaphor, is apt to be used p 


: ive 
for its pictorial and decorative value. A history of figurativ 
language throughout 


the ages would probably make clear im 
gradual shift of emphasis that has taken place from descrip mae 
to decoration. We may, perhaps not unfairly, nage? in 
meaning by reference to the Homeric simile. Here, to beg 
with, is a well-known simile from the Iliad: 

As when on the ech 


oing beach the sea-wave lifteth up ith 
close array before the driving of the west wind; out of the deep eH 
it first raise its head, and then breaketh upon the land and p ange 
aloud and goeth with arching crest about the prom, ihe 
speweth the foaming brine afar; even so in close array move 
battalions of the Danaans without Pause to battle. " 3 
Iliad, IV, 422- 


RT a TUM ise 
pare this simile with a Miltonic example from P. arad 
ved in the same manner: 


Let us com 
Lost concei 


eams, 


on the barren plains 


, the Fiend 
own alone, bent on his prey. 


—441 
Paradise Lost, III, 431 pu 

1 Life of the Spirit (London, 1 
2 i 922). i p 

vs ammarians Speak as though the simile preceded the metaphor in its pod 
ance. Thus, sa instead of comparing qualities common to two For an 
dly transfer the qualities of the one to the on t! 
cse pages, on the contrary, is th 


London, Macmillan), 
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It wi E 
upon uM ident to the reader that Homer was intent neither 
Of the advan on nor upon detailed description in his account 
between one E of E he Danaans. It was just the comparison 
Which had he endid and thrilling thing and another, both of 
his purpose a him deeply, that he wished to emphasize; 
see what the a to make his readers or hearers feel rather than 
but feel ih advance was like. On the other hand one cannot 
its pince apo makes use of the Homeric simile mainly for 
great deal T effects. Both in Homer and Milton there is a 
ficant differ apparently irrelevant detail, but there is this signi- 
takes awa hs nce, that the detail in Homer rather adds to than 
i y from the emotional effect which he is alone interested 


n. 
Most 

poets have at one time or another made use of the 
own age, Matthew 


omeri Os 
niu To come nearer to Our 
Something lik one e of it in Sohrab and Rustum, often with 
(no doubt wi e Homeric effect. For instance, he describes thus 
: with the above passages from the Iliad and Paradise Lost 


m mi 
nd) the advance of the Tartars: 


308 Bude black tents, long files of horse, they S 
In Me ue gray November morn, the files, 
Shean | ing order spread, of long-neck'd cranes, 
* Of Elb over Caspin, and the southern slopes 
Of so urz, from the Aralian estuaries, 
me frore Caspian reed-red, southward bound 


Fo ) 
r the warm Persian sea-board; so they streamed. 
Sohrab and Rustum (110-1 


Her 

€ we d ; 

movement. art something, but not everything, of the press and 

tive—viz [ws but something also which is mainly decora- 
. the Miltonic use of high-sounding proper names 


$mplo 
yed p, B * 
Tora i Hey for their associational effect. 4 ; 
P Coleridse. and parallels become proofs of original genius, 
minant ge, only in so far as they are modified by a pre- 
Site te After a deep impression ha 
atevers i ivid experience then 
ae fpica] ic the same kind of feeling i 
A Sensati experience, and there will 
"oduct of P Thus, Shakespeare's im g: M 
clever man; :ch had strong 
p bake or his disgust 1n 


treamed: 


16) 


Exam 
gar] T is pity, his admirati 2 delight 
: miration, his de 1875. 
roug ife returned to his mind later when considering what ha 
ined as a young child by 

man he 


the 
Same emotions; he was Palm 


b : 
Pathis se the same way over the death of ch 
ntimely hand. The fawning spaniels dis 


< ost kay: 
Brieveq killing the early flowers of spring, ani en cake 
c 


gusted him as 
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nd the flatterer as a man; consequently the flatterer's 
nas et was described as fawning. The moral of this surely 
is that if children and grown-ups are to be taught to make aften 
use of images in writing they must be led not only to think clear Y 
but also to fecl rightly about these subjects. Homer thought ve 
felt; many of his imitators are apt only to think. We shall 


wise, therefore, to distinguish between the decorative and the 
illuminative uses of the simile. 


10. ANALOGY PROPER 


The term analogy was first employed to describe the resemblance 
of mathematical relations, i 


Thus, in the ‘schools’ of Greece, such 
an analogy as 3:6::6:10 was the first kind spoken of. | In 
the Gorgias Plato makes Socrates say, “I am writing to put it to 
you like a geometer—as self-adornment is to gymastic, so 3 
sophistry to legislation; and as cookery is to medicine, so !5 
thetoric to politics.” ‘This latter kind of analogy, qualitative 
instead of quantitative, has been much used of late by the mental 
test makers, 


_ The analogies test, as such. 

and proved v most series of intelligence tests for 
group use c 

usually met with t 


s life t 
ions of 


me, you, etc., will edd ane 207 
b 2 . WU e commi j 
pa age of eleven 24 qus EE by: children 
Üimifieation pens edet finds it possible to achieve a b 
16 desenhe ae LEN associations. Though he may not kno [ed 
of the be We ee distinctions, he learns to recognize hee ues 
Space; contrast: genus, species; part, whole; contiguity in time or in 
of feeling fo ; etc. But to expect any considerable development 
children a aia such classifications as these among junior school 
children of te ain thing. The fact, nevertheless, that the brighter 
great deal of n years of age can work an analogies test with a 
classify man success proves that they have begun to sort out and 
hé oes) of their simple ideas. 
for an anale, scores at the age of 10} and 10$ in London schools 
gies test of a hundred questions were as follows: 


AGE ScoRE * S.D: 

10-10]. 
10}-11 z 457 T3 
> y 52:6 T9 


ExPLANATORY AID 

that analogy was once 
f explanation. Thinking 
red by the classical 


II. ANALOGY AS AN 


It is ; 

13 ln i 
Cofisidered ene to note in passing 
in myths s E. a useful instrument o 
c e type of thinking most favou 


derstood by the d ofa 
the analysis an resolution of 


arts, or the determination o 
ximation to Or identification 
liar phenomena. 


Wh 

] att i 

given pb Greek investigators un 
thi bino men was not so much 
the enon into its elementary P 


law 
i sofi : 
ith other its production, as its apPTO 
more common or more fami 
mainly used for 


4, Tod 

CE 

illustrative it may perhaps be said, analogy i$ 

purposes. ‘To illustrate one thing by its resemblance 


anothi 
ep ent 
»" said Dr Johnson,* 
rt of instruction. 


lwa z 
i here is isis een the most popular and efficacious art oi 
ignorant uy no other method of teaching that of which any one 
m enlarged roe: e something already knows and a min 
im ers in vi y contemplation and .nquiry that it has always many 
mee thro ew, will seldom be long without some near and familiar 
Ore di ugh which an easy transition May be made to truths 


d 
à um: and obscure. 
a Vailati, as 
quoted by Rignano, in The Psychology of 


The Idi 
ler, No. 34 (1758). 


Reasoning, P- Y 14. 
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i akness 
t analogy has its we: ds 
er, be remembered tha ; nepal 
It aay of illustration where youne and req seii bs 
m h it may serve to illustra 31 ue s 
are concerned. Thoug! up eet quada pois 
to demonstrate. ‘he vi otte 
Mr dd the more likely is its real purpose s ne : ia pp 
The headmistress who, as reported in ne deem = fo iit 
i 1 i ul lan MPa 
her pupils, found guilty of using fo = Pace 
ae SEES with a disinfectant may have effectually a 
her moral purpose, 


ake 
but her method was not calculated to m 
the distinction between t 


5 . tiona 
pendently, as particles in a convec 
current; in the latter 


c 
fixed path, as in conduc 


by means of the question, “Wh; 
and conduction?” 4 


in some such man 


ner as this: 
different ways of 


putting out a 


mmature adults to- 
Way. They eat meat rather than veget 
` are so ‘strong. +. neither 
The Process is, of course, irrational and illogical; At 1s am d 
induction nor deduction, Tt is What Stern calls transduction, mea 
artist proceeds by a kind 
ught ofthe Philosopher p, 


^ k y from 
* “The literary of speculative thought which pe ar. 
the speculative tho. i king from particular to pa! is not 
onat, 
© to life is predominantly ban are 
€ nature of residual emotions, W. 
jects that aroused th 
Murry, The Problem of 


My. M 
em, than of discursive reasoning. 
1922), p. 26. 
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er x than inference from one particular to another. 
Baws E — is safe enough for the experienced student who 
enough fo "i employ his checks and safeguards, and often safe 
— r the child in the realm of mathematics, where he 
employed D deal with things of exactly the same value; but, 
ads oa id the child in the interpretation of the real world, it 
children : sorts of errors. Obviously we must not reprove 
E employing the same method of thinking, as was 
Mis lan j or a great many scientific discoveries; for example, 
om of inertia by Galileo and the law of gravitation by 
n. Yet there is need of guiding them past the pitfalls they 


are li 

I EM to encounter. 
ese s of inference in reasoning from analogy chiefly arise 
ugh pressing the analogy too closely in any case so that 


addition 

2 parallels are sought where true ones cannot be found. 

» an analogy may serve to suggest Or iluminate but not 
d earlier between the girl 


to demonstrat 
a e. In the analogy quote 
ope ack and white piano es and the queen with her black 
anyone E subjects the likeness is not close enough doe 
e A aru that because in one case the subjects have to 
equally t efore they respond therefore in i TE 
We argu +s that force must be used to secure obe ine = 
ranted c ed analogy there is a danger of our making pe : 
Sugge : erences of this kind. The value of an analogy oe E 
Epected the existence of parallels where we have not perhap: 
Owever fhem: they provide us with an hypoth ec 
clusions, e tested farther before we can. ely 


csemblane i ; e scrutinized 
cl ances noted anner 
Dur leg h realization of the fact that 


: It i 

Hot s only through a thorou 

any axes may be Korm ee blindly to analogy that 
cient use of the reasoning po 


Su 


wers is ensured- 


p REASONING 
ay be inculcated through 
T'easoni. mathematics, but we must remember that pm 
Tom e 8 when applied to life-situations 15 to be isting e. 
9n ex her kinds of reasoning only in being more ecu. A ed 
iv den In mathematical reasoning 5 ha Pepe 
: À an 
in n a world remote from the real worl i Oe ee 


: nó al we 
im endi wars (e.g., particular fishes differing fro hei fishiness) 
a with sways as well as resembling onc another in rangle ich 
ph tereotyped generalized images (e.g., tne put with 


wa T 
YS stand for every conccivable 


A real 19. MATHEMATICA 
Work ;, “spect for correct reasoning ™ 
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concep gidly Bg comes tract in such 
ts rigidly defined. Reasonin beco: abs 

rcumstances T ves itself into the 
CL t and resol 


rocedure. Of course, the 
de edes] "algebra have this advant 
the child to perform in thou 
had to be done with materials. 
still the danger that we May ar; 
given in a particular figure err 


for themselves 


t must be confessed, 
Suggested is to be 
calls for a 
disposal. 


ines 
however, that teaching along fho i it 
found as Yet in very few senior ner our 
type of teaching ability that may rarely be 


14. Tue Puysicar 
We have alr 


ice of 
ntion to the common practi 
escribing the non-physical in t 


«4 the 
WE are apt to take notice of, a acd 
nalogy of Religion in the eighteenth century. ce 0 
ows how he Proceeded to infer the existen 
resemblances in particula; 
ing, be Proved, and whe. 


ort 
re modern science could hardly supp 
him. But if we are wise 


«ated 
p PE 

1 Bishop Butler, Sermon VI (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897). It has been Pidren 5 
9ut by more than one Writer that Mrs Atty's Parables from Nature, written for cl 
make one of the best arguments from ana gy since Butler, 
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the roe eee says a modern writer, “is not livednpon 
love,”1 ir earth-rug within safe distance from the Fire of 
betwe Ssa common Eastern device to make use of the analo 
“tween the physical and th ssal: ti ; BY 
ZiVes vividücts and poi e psychical ; and it is a device which 
imperfectly und nd point to ideas that otherwise would be 
But the id erstood or grasped by the ordinary mind. 
clever áial ea that great thinkers and writers set out to find 
an to sa ogies*and express them in ‘beautiful’ words rather 
monstrous y in metaphor what could not be said otherwise is 
n : T" 
often Lm it is worth while observing 
Heuer, A their first glimpse of the para 
cen tpi ed body and mind through riddles. Riddles have 
ave to gue as roundabout definitions of . - - the hearers 
answer to th SS what. ? Every adult, for example, knows the 
Wo legs at e riddle, “ What is it walks on four legs ir the morning, 
a parallelism bot and three legs in the evening?” Here we have 
one hand sm between babyhood, manhood, and old age on the 
9n the oth and morning, noon, and evening of an ordinary day 
mean an e The ability to understand such a riddle does not 
familiarity ility to deal with other riddles of the same kind, but 
“evel bom: with many such riddles does eventually lead to the 
In some ent of a feeling that the physical and the psychical are 
way not unlike, 


that children may 
llelism between the 


RABLES 


15. FABLES AND PA 
familiar of 


Som 
e o - 
f the commonest and most analogies are 


f two kinds: 


Contain : 
ote y in fables and allegories. Fables are 9 
the apologue. Examples of 
d in Æsop, but 


good S the parable d 
m , and there 15 
there ec. fables or apologues are to be foun 1 
Parable 4 striking example of earlier date, known as Jotham’s 
One of? in the Book of Judges (ix, 7-15) of the trees choosing 
iue belly number as a king to rule over them. The fable of 
zuo & and its members to be found in Livy (1I) 15 also well 
T the G arables of the type most familiar to us AT, those found 
h he apo E els, the Parable of the Sower being à epe compl. 
Avi Wüe, or moral fable, and the Pee e arc alik 
they e Second ee m addition o the literal meaning, but 
Place ^ T as a rule in three important rticulars: in the int 
Uman w characters in the moral fable are ta en from the m - 
ip orlds, but they act as though human; while those © the 
a “iepaderhill, op. cit. 
deliver down impor 


ang pit has b 
ei y 
Riddle.” cg ther policy ofall times to 


tant subjects by Emblem 
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parable are usually human and act humanly or if they are eS 
human they do not transgress the laws of their kind. In. a 
second place the purpose of the moral fable is directly hee 
whereas that of the parable is mainly illustrative or interpreti E 
—i.e., it aims at spiritual enlightenment. In the third place € 
has been observed more than once that the resemblances betwee 

beasts and human beings are as a rule in qualities which belong 
to our lower nature; pride, cunning, insolence, and the like. 


When we wish to disparage human motives we instinctively turn 
to the moral fable. 


A brilliant example of a modern fable z 
Mr Winston Churchill's Disarmament Fable, quoted at a Leagu' 
of Nations meeting 


: s 
at Geneva. “Once upon a time,” he i 
reported to have said, 


. H d 
the lion, the tiger, the eagle, the bull, and the bear met and agree t 
to disarm, The lion, with his eyes on, the eagle, said, “ We at 
abolish wings.” The eagle, glancing at the bull, declared t 


à be abolished. Then the bear closed tht 
debate with the words, ‘ 


16. PARABLES AND ALLEGORIES ; 
The allegory is an analogy of a sustained nature (appeal 
to the reason) in which ke 
physical and the psychical is wor 
e aeta llegory 

ook of Samuel (chapter xii) is rather an a 

sen a nie Plato's Apes dl ite iE and the two hona 
P e 1S rather more of a parable. It is interesting 
ent reason for casting one’s meaning in the form "has 
been said that the an vary According to circumstances. Mn 
he found it dangerous t face en by Æsop because, as à 


i 9 say openly what hi thought t 
remember oo plausible eut pate ene bot we ET 
the ordinary bee of Æsop for the most part dea 


A te 

€ Garden of Eq —but undispv” 

n eu of the Prodigal Son and of the Twenty-th!" 
ular literature the Faerie Queene, “The Vision 


8) 
rms and the Covenant (London, Harrap» E 
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Mirza”? in r š 
OA The Spectator, and Gulliver’s Travels are well-known 


17. PROVERBIAL SPEECH 


The 
germs of the fable, the parable, and the allegory are to 
o which we must now give 


be fou i of me aphor f 

s E m that type t 

ome attention. It is the fourth type, spoken O; earlier on as 
ell be regarded S 


comm 

are aes m on which their attention ha 
common but c hee ways similar to some of the equally 

experience re so the more abstract and intangible 
ing or pr s a result they have often employed the concrete 
experience "AME as a type of the more general phenomenon. in 
Upon the nat ost of these ‘discoveries’ have anse in reflection 
O-day is f ure and details of daily occupations, and our language 
ull of metaphors based on the experiences of farmers, 
Teceht & sailors, artisans, traders, ‘yes. To quote a 
xample, Mr Beard, of the Transport W rkers’ Union, 


ade u 
1 S : B . B 
€ of a metaphor in his presidential address to t à 
isen in reflection 


nion C : 
Out of à de in 1930 that could only have ari i 
ne orough familiarity with his professional work. What 
d to Socialism without 


hav 

e ri 

hola: V6 to do," he said, “is to build the roa C ^ 

appears o strong lines of interest 

fusion eat necessary if metaphor is t ; s reng e 
rings ideas from separate fields into interact 

i die o! ‘on for the other 


I5 a real 
in 

hild when 0 
js sphere of their literal appli- 


si u 
2 anything bur = y even at the age x 
itch i a plain li eaning 1 

pan i ot make a silk purse 


out h in tim Seer 
- Oi e saves nine >. 
c junior em y Or « Make hay while the sun shines. 
idare Olarship examination 
Age of the whose ages ranged round ten and 2 a 
whale a E Opportunity of writing a short English compost 
> accept i better than no bread.” Only a minority o 
Retin ch would appear tO have graspe 
i thes of the statement. Tt K interesting t9 note, then that 
Glas Brasp T of eleven it is unusual to find quar ies Let 
es i age, bo te 
À e po Lees that Scarborough 


Ow i 
lies in the busy heart of Scotland, 0r 
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i is the key 
Q i t Gibraltar is ile, is 
x f Watering-places, or tha ift of the Nile, 
of ps Meerane, or that Egypt is the gift o 
o 


18. A Proverns AND Ipioms Testr 


sore given 
To test this view children of eleven and upward wer 
ty proverbs and idj 


h eac 

lomatic phrases1 and asked to matc 

one of them with one Out of the fo 

9f the questions are here quoted: 
have it. 

(a) Before vou talk about your Prize make sure you 

(b) Children often ], 


in the 
. nds in 

*n pounds in your pocket is worth twenty pou 

ank, 


i istance. 
(^) Birds close at hand look better than ata distan 
t tter to live in 4 Cottage than in a mansion. 


hich 
i i i ot w: 

( )A little Which you are Sure of is better than a | 

you May never get. 


The average ny 


mber 
as follows: 


fourteen was 


up i 
e 
of correct answers for each ag 


GIRLS 


Number | A verage 
d 


Teste, Score 
11-12 years . 352 
12-13 years , 356 


171 
21:7 
13-14 years , 25 


251 271 
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It is interesting to note that, whereas in the Vocabulary Tests 
already referred to! the scores of boys were found to be higher 
as a rule than those of the girls, in this test the position was 
reversed, 
Whether a child will do this test well or not would seem to 
spend upon his age and his experience. If he is too young he 
ra Dot appreciate the fact that a proverb has a reference to 
ngs outside the range of its literal ap lication. And even if 
€ is old enough to realize this he is likely to be slower than 
M children in gathering its wider implications when he does 

t t hear plenty of good idiomatic talk at school and at home. 

: Was found that reasonably clever boys of eleven from poor 
ial did so badly as to make the test a poor one to estimare d 
c “it intelligence by. But older boys and girls were able to s o 

pnsiderably more of their intelligence in their attempt o 2 
test test. The average correlations of the scores in an inte gei. 

st with those in this proverbs and idioms test, together m 
in Eee probable errors, obtained in eight el angy ; a * 

I airly good working-class districts were: a opi | 


un . 
Be a Years; 0:62 + -o80 at 12-13 years; 


14 years. 
19. ANALYsIS OF RESULTS f 
An analysi he children 
alysis o monly made by t 
Showed ysis of the errors most com Ae de PY Grant of the 


d clearly that when they were in do 
with iE of cbe. what cher did was to select the ee 
(a € apparently literal meaning. Thus, sentence " ee 
E ie ne examples quoted above were = often sele 
Ser children rrect sentences. : 
Seeking to select Er hey regarded as the literal Wee 
Proverb the children seemed to look first for 2 £e 
esing some striking word which they reme 


a 
Cont 


chose i but wrongly 
chose ding proverb. Thus, 18 (4) was frequently» due 


9n account of the word “poisone 5 
8 ed. 
e having been used in the proverb to be prm E 
Calleq Weaker children were also apt to go Lupi Rn 
Pretin, Sut a strong interest or emotion. For exa a great many 
Bir S Necessity is the mother of invenUOT |. is like a 
Mot, ete misled into matching it with “Necad owing no 
doube ^, fond of looking after invention, her child, On the 
other i their mothering interest havi 
matel „those boys with a strong Cu 
Mother for ns it with “What a child n 


1 See p. 54 
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: ng the 
Another type of error, found more paztienlany Les E sb 
brighter and older children, arose possibly out Donius. woul 
to please. They must have Anought that an = and when 10 
have highly moral intentions in setting such a ps : copy-book 
doubt they often wrote out whatever sounded "Y should be 
maxim. Thus, they were apt to decide that ou “You are 
careful how you sweep the floor” meant the same ye not" 
throwing dust in my eyes”; and that * Waste no > Often à 
meant the same as “Enough is as good as a feast. irs will 
moral truism which has been dinned into children's eri scem 
reappear in the wrong place among the answers. It V ne that 
that the average child is too young to appreciate Sa ir logica 
come to him with no other recommendation than thei 
suitability. E king 
It may be worth while recording that suspicion of e m Or 
system still appears to flourish among the poorer cla of EM 
quite a large number of children chose as the meaning “Ten 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush” the geet 
pounds in your pocket is worth twenty pounds in the ba 


20. CONCLUSION 


+e tO 
No one need drink a cask of wine 

sample a vintage,” and to 
“Quite so, yet o 
ining-room wind 
surveyors hay 


ogi 
of experience perfectly, but as (t er 
lied outside their proper field o erson 
t every proverb that any one P'adict 
forward that seems to con " 
< 


e 
in to 
Qualifications begin Ey 
at proverbs state d i 
They provide a foot-T m 
Y of our experiences. OE o fun 
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t i E 4 

NUN of so many of us as formerly) whenever something occurs 
makes a decp impression or calls for philosophic judgment 


at the homely level. Mrs Poyser, in Adam Bede, and Sam Welle 
rable 


cm Thus, the proverb enables us to take a step upward 
phil of the chaos of unanalysed experience towards the plane of 
Osophic truth where the contradictions of our human experi- 


enc i i 
€ are harmonized or disappear. 


CHAPTER IX 
LANGUAGE AND FEELING 


1. Tug Nature or FEELING 


ived 
. : receive 
Fecling, the term used originally for the impression 


lity 
: e quà 
through the sense of touch and applied later to e psycho- 
common to all sense impressions, is now the recogn 


in 
antness 
logical term for the aspect of pleasantness or unpleas 

all our experience, 


s. De 0 
Whether the stimulus that ges a o 
external or internal origin, Fecling, in short, is potes from 
experience which is conveniently thought of as 
thinking and striving. 


held to be u 
pleasure and 
been further 


clings 
eing w 


aware of when things are 


pleasant moods soning 15 
from time to ti no doubt, physiological fino e 
imperfect, Examples of feelings which are tied to pn a 
i d in such exclamations as 

nt delightful ! tive im- 
also be bound up with our more ac tinctive 
in our behaviour when an le feelings 
pression. Our simple anic 
sociation with certain Org 


TCumstances th 


Feclin£ 
Sy are not observed to occur. 

bound Up, moreo 

tive impul 


: e 
e call Sentiments: for example 


: ent 
ideas such as are 7 one’ 
Possessions, one’s friends, © 
country. 


Again, at certain levels 


becom? 
of civilization feelings may 

1 See J oA Flügel, “The P. hi 

edition (1926). iud 


E ; 140 
logy of Feeling,” in Encylopedia Britannica, 
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still F i 

ed en complicate, by associations not only with instinctive 

oe CY. with cherished ideas, but also by association with 

aera ST SUE regarded as completely impersonal. At this 

oe aa e emergence of the highest ideals, or as we some- 
them, the supreme values; for example, those of 


beauty, truth, and goodness. 


2. Forms OF THE EXPRESSION OF FEELING 


feeling quw to look for a development in the expression of 
This evas childhood as well as in its direction and refinement. 
DE GO Pm pman in expression may be illustrated if we take 
have Prem à d the emotion we know as anger. Every one must 
Per-tantrums" how the uncontrolled outbursts of temper (*tem- 
gradually giv ) which are characteristic of children in infancy 
expression. [^ place as they grow older to controlled forms of 
vent his res t first the infant who is roused to anger may blindly 
struggle ee an ve on any person oF object within reach, or 
Course of tim old his breath or throw himself on the floor. In 
"pon the hwa however, less irrational forms of behaviour follow 
iss F. L, OaE of natural impulse. * As age increases," Says 

Primitive bodi enough in a careful study of this subject! 
commonly diy responses are replaced by substitute reactions, 
ginning of a less violent and more symbolic character. With the 
rome of the Hei verbal rejoinders, used, at least in part; for 
Teasingly nm motor expressions of anger, become 1n- 
it is clear that 


Tom statist; 
wh tatistics quoted by Miss Goodenough 
or three there 15 


‘creas 

u 

à steady he the age of about two and a half e 

à rease in crying, screaming, and making angry noises 
resentment at the 


o 

Vario N 
t us : 
h i kinds as a method of showmg 


Warting ofn à 5 
atural impulse, such expressions of feeling as these 
ncy as soon as 


egin stead; 
E Piera to decline in number and freque 
Bradua] Ad for self-expression in language 4 cars, and then a 
a, Pürther Tease in language-reactions themselves appears. 
whs Or sh emphasis will not be necessary tO make it quite clear 
i nat j e owing resentment or for securing one’s ends, no matter 
nstrument are, language may become ? much more effective 
wpress is than the crude display of rage Those who can 
TY much a feelings concisely and unmistakably 1 
h ess often to the more clumsy physica forms of anger. 
i to outbursts of violent 


es 
te ame chi 
n er dun who give way in in ancy to dead 
Pres, & Goode or later learn that words Tm? be jade "d 
nough, Anger in Young Children (Minneapolis, University of Minn 


* 1931), 
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A t more 
ss their contempi ed 
that sarcasm may expre: dd Me 
ied Lan a mere curl of the lip, an epi Da be 
E ical violence, jus de sé 
3 to physical vi , d hing one 
superior weapon ] tr eae esl 
estively by one's nee 
expressed more sugg d-feeling may be less emparra E 
i just as social good-fec| ing may —€ 
E when conveyed through €— Tanguage 
cn iawn in hugs and caresses, It is in this = less deeply in 
i its development has enabled us, if not to fee 


ity 
ith less crudity 
some directions, at least to express what we feel with 1 
but greater effect, 


iminary 
* Now, a good deal of the proim e 
scaffolding as well as of the essential structure of t 


an 
relerence—in books, a nel 
everyday Speech—to thei personal value and social import 
or the healthy growth 


:ndling the 
interests are capable of kindling th 
Same kind of feeling in Others, Į 


ich in their 
of conduct are shaped, whic 
ure experience, 


S quickened 


tures 
» Uncle Toms Cabin, Parables from Na 
and Oliver Twist, with the result that 
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Eon fhe horse, the negro, the humbler creatures of the country- 
Fo and neglected children. , History has also provided for all 
bd. in varying measure, a rich store of thrilling stories of men 
Eras d who have been willing to live and die for noble 
Wen rs and the songs, poems, and legends in which their deeds 
or ever enshrined are likely to affect the young child more 
heap perhaps, than the life that goes on around him. 
ore: are sentiments nourished and fed from feelings that might 
erwise disappear with the passing moment; thus are the 
joven and virtues which appeal to boys and girls at different 
: cM given an unforgettable setting. In short, the idea of the 
pro as possessing, for example, physical strength, or athletic 
or wess, or courage, or endurance, or loyalty, or self-reliance, 
iy ad ipe: or honour, or chivalry, or magnanimity, or 
"denial, or self-sacrifice may seldom be brought into sharp 
cus in actual life, so that these are seen as lovely and desirable 
qualities only in association with story, verse, or song. 


4. THE Socrar SENTIMENTS 


E The effects of a full life and a good education 
i ot only in the development of personal character 
mprovement of the culture of the community at large. 
5 ue sentiments or ideals, for example, of social justice, of 
Oleration, and of healthy civic pride, though they have their 
Toots in unreflecting feeling, do not find their full growth and 
Perfect flowering in the absence of the language by which their 
Value is fertilized and kept fresh. The great religions, too, respon- 
sible for so many of the higher sentiments and ideals in so far 
as they have created new ways of life and thought, have done so 
Primarily through a gospel—-i.e., a message expressed verbally. 
9 doubt, too, the humanitarian feelings which brought about 
the abolition of the slave traffic existed in some form or other 
throughout history, but it was the spread of the ideas of Voltaire, 
Ousseau, and the leaders of the French Revolution by pamphlet 
2nd discussion, the teaching of John Woolman, john Wesley, 
omas Paine, and their successors, and the oratory of Wilber- 
Orce and Clarkson that made them finally triumphant in this 


Count à lso to which we owe the humanitarian 
ty. The feelings a m consequence, the 


€gislation of the nineteenth cent T 

Breat improvement in our national health, our factory life, our 

duction and amusements, W 
Tough the efforts of men and wo 

E €rsuasion in pulpit, Parliament, and Press. I 

hrough language that the intuitions of enli 


are to be seen 
but also in the 
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h 
m D f us, and throug 
eral property of the rest o b pre 
pom ied qe am ate made urgent enough to modify 


i ord 
common way ofliving. Perhaps Shelley has said the last w 
on this subject in his Defence of Poetry: 


j n the 

It exceeds all imagination to conceive what would «o Vasa 
moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarc te 
Chaucer, Calderon, Bacon, nor Milton had ever ied of the 
the Hebrew poetry had never been translated; if a re aad if the 
study of Greek literature had never taken place; . . setis 
poetry of the religion of the ancient world had been c 
together with its belief. 


by 
In passing, we may perhaps mention the part played 


s—Aabout mothers-in-law, about henper as 

husbands, the absurd unworldliness of fond lovers, cheap m is a 

Cars, anglers’ catches, and so on. In every case the fun tory- 
manufactured article: the story is made humorous by the s 

telles wit and art. 4 rtant 

t is worth mentioning, too, that language has an sa etna 
Part to play in keeping social intercourse free from undue $ 

he point has b 


n 
cen well made by Professor T. H. Pear. 
Nature (May o, 1942) we read: 1 by 
Professor Pear Went on to discuss social differences as ibo 
language, Each class uses ch i 


is- 
ch d 
ear » enthusiasm, and boredom, and ca 
approves Or ridicules i 


, Suggestion, or ipe 
: PPose a proposition without r 
overtible if u 

Or reprove a backslider, 


5. Tue EMOTIONAL Tone or Worps 
Now, just as ima. 


the 
No Ses of impressions registered through th 
activity of the Sense-organs linger in the mind long afte 
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stimulus that caused them has ceased to operate, so images of 
our past feelings slumber in quiescence within us; and both are 
subject to lively recall on the occasion of a suitably linguistic cue. 
Moreover, we may day-dream in terms of each or both of them— 
indulge, that is, in sentimentalism—or we may make them serve 
à master-purpose to which we have devoted our energy and faith. 
It has always been realized that words vary a great deal in 
their capacity to evoke feeling. A good many convey little besides 
their plainer meanings; others are subtly charged with definite 
even if indefinable emotional tone. It is the latter type of word 
which the skilled advocate, the propagandist, the prophet, and 
the poet know so well how to employ. Thus, there are words 
which we have so often heard in circumstances where feeling 
has run high that we have become unable to regard them with 
complete detachment; they are trigger-words that never fail 
to have an explosive effect upon the sentiments connected with 
them. There are also words that some of us may hesitate to use 
freely and lightly in ordinary conversations simply because of 
the sacredness of their associations. Others, again, we may be 
ashamed to utter because they are regarded as ‘bad’ words 
that have the power, as we think, to pollute the lips of those 
who utter them. Others there are which we habitually avoid, 
because we should feel socially inferior if we permitted ourselves 
to employ them. For one reason or. another certain words are 
regarded with respect, with fear, or with taboo. ; 
Whether the average man or woman can ever get clear of his 
€motional entanglements and take a purely rational view of 
Words is extremely doubtful. Professor Einstein has recently 
declared that it would be a good thing if such emsotonayy 
Charged words as ‘honour’ and ‘patriotism’ could be endure 
altogether from human speech, since it is impossible 2 thin 
Soolly and logically when they are being employed. i ut L^ 
Cannot cast off our spiritual heritage so easily; "s er b 
entirely desirable. For example, who can gainsay mias y Aa 
of our early education and upbringing, during whicl we ess 
*d upon a literature dealing with natural oni a + T 
Setting, we are unable to think without sympathy o deu p" 
tions that bring men and women into pem be aged TE 
iis SE He countryside? Cie i have in our 
€pherd with tender feeling, ! 
childhood read, sung, and learne 
salm, and become acquainted with a goo 
Pastoral poetry. 


To each attemp 
and legend the words themse 


new secular city of metaphor 
(m e tors. We use them to build 


]ves are trai 
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b 
cted noun or ver 
i ld symbols, but every unsuspe ain ad? 
iP pus AR sien tl memories. gis peak of a aun a E 
E i blessed, and drunk in rer Ter 
memory the cup is taken, > loea righrunss bor à 

è re jewels that never i Ex 
pe Rl ri p Jerusalem. . ... poke ode s 
d a Spouse of vinegar... temples and throng 

] 


i til we 
lilies of the field, these are not, cannot be solitary words un 
1. " = 
have quite forgotten the Bible.! 


ing fabric 
Such emotionally charged language forms Wed both: 
t of which our common life is constructed: it pr spem 
the cement and the body of the structure that shelter Tir 
what otherwise would be an intolerable and barbaric wi 


EIR 
6. A CLASSIFICATION or Wonps IN TERMS OF TH 
FEELING Tone 


I. NEUTRAL TERMS 
(1) Names of com 


; lock, 
mon things, actions, and states: knife, ci 
touch, Observe, wet, ogen. 

(2) Technical terms: accumulator, tangent, kilowatt, Aerie ptr 
(3) Names for collections of things: groceries, sports and p 
the British Isles, . hi, geolog)» 

(4) Abstract terms and Concepts: metaphysics, thought, g 
hygiene, 


affair, business, case, 


s ir- 
composed wholly of neutra] terms is p 
ably suited for scientific €xposition and logical reasoning. 
isa danger, however, that ab: 
taken 


IL. ExizvaTED TERMS 
(1) Formal terms: madam, sire, 
(2) Euphemisms: baying guests, the deceased, 
(3) Poeticisms: beauteous, Toseate, oer, 


Tw. Holtby, in The Realist (London, 1927). 
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(4) Genteelisms: lady dog, expectorate. 

(5) Archaicisms: albeit, whilom, quotha. 

(6) Alienisms: quattrocento, chiaroscuro. 

(7) Vogue words: intriguing, meticulous. 

.(8) Romanticisms: sublime, eternal, absolute, for ever. 
(9) Dignified terms: edifice, emolument. 


di Language which abounds in elevated terms will undoubtedly 

à zy a worthy theme, though thc danger is to be guarded 
M inst of assuming that plain things are other than plain. 

d oreover, the facile use of such language may merely cloak a 
esire to be thought superior to ordinary folk. 


III. Desasep TERMS 
(1) Vulgarisms: blimey, crikey, jitters. 
(2) Stump words: bike, pub, Liz, prep. 
(3) Trade names: Snofrute, Phiteezi. 
(4) Babyisms: daddy, dolly, undies, panties, woollies. 
(5) Make-do’s: thingumabob, what-d’you-call-it. 
(6) Facetious terms: skedaddle, spifflicate. 
(7) Emphaticisms: frightfully, awfully, beastly, utterly. 


o Language which abounds in debased terms, whatever the 
pr casion, clearly indicates a mind that is unused to dwelling 
any but the lowest levels of taste and refinement. 


RASES IN Common USE 
ses soon become soiled by constant 


ie careless handling when made the stock-in-trade of the 
«ite d cheap-jack. The writers of popular songs, film scenarios, 
t mmercial advertisements, and literary best-sellers know only 
90 well how to use the sort of language that is likely to secure a 


facile emotional response from unthinking people. Fortunately, 
of the Bible is unsuited to 


Fd a a great deal of the language 
elr purposes. Other sources have been found, however, and 
hed and made to yield 


t : 
€ poets and the novelists have been searc 
es for a baser use 


feelings of 
have on 
ificial life enn D 
ature, so t nl er lightly and prettily 

3 w^ ae J list the open road, the beloved 
i he heath, the wraggle- 
the nightingale and 
the river, where 
the far horizon, 


7. Srock Pu 
Many good words and phra 


wind on tj 
mountains, 
moonlight on 
sea fever, 


EN 
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ships that pass in the night, hands across the sea, East is East and 
West is West, the White Man's burden, the noble savage, lotus 
land, the earthly paradise, El Dorado, sunken gold, etc., oT 
alternatively to harp on the old familiar themes verbalized in 
such phrases as the kettle on the hob, the cup that cheers, silver 
threads among the gold, Darby and Joan, true till death, tears; 
idle tears, the vacant chair, the prodigal' return, sonny boy; 


sweet seventeen, toddles, ten little toes, home, sweet home, etc., 
ad nauseam. 


In this kind of wa 
which the poe 


circulation are now spent freel 


8. LANGUAGE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


guage in the expression of feeling may 
er Way. All the evidence from psycho 


5 1 as a rule to be permanent. 
ract b 
practice of confession, though 

ion 
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" gus better types of psychotherapy all take the form of estab- 
= ing rational connexions between the repressed emotional 
ped which have brought about the disturbed mental 
he c and the rest of the mind. The psychotherapist—whether 
E calls himself psycho-analyst, psychological analyst, per- 
uasionist, suggestionist, or merely physician—gets his patients 
to talk themselves into sanity. A further example is that of the 
pelinown method of dream interpretation which consists of 
ne the. patient to narrate his dreams, discuss the images 
E occur in them, and accept the psycho-analyst's account of 

er meaning. Jung’s word-association technique, which was 
devised for the exploration of the more inaccessible regions of the 
mind, is again essentially linguistic. 

In brief, the essence of effective psychotherapy is that likely 


causes of trouble in the patient’s life are faced as impersonall 
p 1 P ally 
iscussed. The mere adoption 


as possible and freely and fully d 
by the patient of a detached and objective attitude towards his 
experiences tends to make him less the sport of his impulses. 
€ learns that in civilized communities the expression of purely 
primitive emotion, in view of the heavy price that may have to 
€ paid for it, is almost impossible. He sees, accordingly, that 
repression of some kind is necessary, though it need not be of the 
Ind that brings about mental disorder. His problem, though 
€ will not always see it so clearly, is to discover how unorganized 
emotions and irrational trends in behaviour may become 'sublim- 
ated’™— that is, put into the service of the sentiments which have 
This sort of problem is 

Never solved in dumb silence but by the consideration and 
i inci and ideals which are best 
Expressed in words—e.£^ i proverbs, aphorisms, 
Parables, fables, and allegories. 


g. CATHARSIS 

a It is perhaps necessary to distinguish between sublimation 
nd catharsis, A catharsis was 2 Purse; cathartic tragedy purged 
i Sublimation means 


the a 
soul of its unwholesome" emotions. é 4 
the nobler forms in which the 


refine 

ment and has reference fo orm: 

ruder emotions may be expressed. Catharsis differs, however, 
the psycho- 


n meani i ther em) loyed by 
we eie un In the opinion of Freud and 


analyst f J 
i or the writer on esthetics. anc 
= a 1s 
followers the usual cause of a mental breakdown as it 
xiety neurosis 1$ to 


or in an an : 

e z S 
Sought in a pathological restriction of „the flow o mental 
d too exclusively around certain 


*n $ 
wey which has become centre 
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shameful ideas. These ideas have, in consequence of their incom 
patibility with the consciously approved ideas of the maturer self, 
escaped from the patient's control, but when in the process O 
abreaction they are once more brought to his notice, then the 
energy which has been ‘bottled up,’ so to speak, becomes liber, 
ated and automatically finds its discharge. This liberation o 

pathologically pent-up emotion is what the psycho-analysts loo f 
upon as catharsis (or psycho-catharsis). There is no reason, ° 

course, why this catharsis should not be made a fully conscious 
process, taking place with the patient's full co-operation an 

sympathy. But the psycho-analysts appear to regard it as capable 
of producing its effects in a more or less mechanical manner— 
much as a laxative or a good cry produces relief—rather tha? 
as a consciously formed new resolve may produce relief when it 


nd intell -i ting ones 
purposes and efforts, EEUU byjre-ntegrafing 


it either as actors or as spectators. |. 
-analytic and the esthetic uses of t is 
ay perhaps say that the difference 


IO. 

i Pe CaTnartic QUALITY or GREAT LITERATURE _ ; 
difference beiee d naturally arises is, “What is the ee 
i | He literatu; i 5 atha 
quality and the literature which nih has the higher C spon 

2 
the di ee no such genuine cathartic effect?” It is really 
catharsis. Thus tween abreaction and the true Aristotelian 
literature, the di we may speak of abr ti d of cathar" 
; the difference b eactive an 


The Italian philosopher cc now being clear. 
The distinction between NER 


, tcd 
and endured is the Source ot them Plated feeling and feeling enact 


2 ng 
* Power, ascribed to art, of ‘Jiberat! 


* B. Croce, “ Aesthetics » ; 
renen dn Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition (1926) 
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alming? us (the power of catharsis), 
nation from an zsthetic point of view 
which immediate fecling has a 


us from the passions’ and ‘c 
and of the subsequent condem 
of works of art, or parts of them, in 
place or finds a vent. 


Wordsworth tells us in his memorable 


edition of Lyrical Ballads that: 
all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings, 
and though this be true, poems to which any value can be attached 
were never produced on any variety of subjects but by à man who, 
being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, had also 


thought long and deeply. 


Later in the preface he goes on to say: 
I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings: it takes its origin from. emotion recollected in tranquillity ; 
the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tran- 
quillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which 
Was before the subject of contemplation, 1s gradually produced, and 
does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood.successful com- 
Position generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is carried 
on.* 


preface to the second 


It should be noted that Wordsworth is speaking chiefly of the 

est types of bytic and reflective poetry produced by poets with 
à natural genius for their art, and of genius for this variety of 
Poetry he writes in the essay supplementary to the Preface already 
quoted from, ‘the only infallible sign 38 the widening of the 


sphere of human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and benefit 


of hy 

his being so, there wi und in all great literature a 
quality which enables those it to ovine m 
emotions expressed and jet contemplate fee to ed some 
Personal eff ^; own scale of values; n 

i ects by the poet’s OWN ton with which he is thrilled; 

ng of the delight, pity, OF exaltation with w. ; 
to know the aad pe as they are, but to know them for what 
they E use the words of Matthew Arnold, 
to are worth; in ppor to Meme poe Se Giles words one 

see lif aand see cameron: ords, 
characteristic of sees life sub specie aeternitatis n to see it is inter- 
Preted or valued afresh for us by ? master-mind. 


i1. Pure AND MIXED ÆSTHETIC FEELING 


i Most writers on æsthetic problems agree that wochen weien 
9 experience the true Aristotelian catharsis or me d ge 2 
abreactive leasure we must rise above a purely persona attitude 
! The DN Works of William Wordsworth, Oxford edition (1917); PP- 935» 940- 
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DS A say, 
rds what is presented to us; they distinguish, that AE 
p. pleasure enjoyed without reflection and the parem the 
cemteraplation which in suitable circumstances wt point 
esthetic feeling. A distinction should be made a one finds 
between the pleasure one finds in form and that w ed as ihe 
in content. It is the former which is usually nen ieda, 
purely æsthetic pleasure. Consequently it may be ie esthetic 
indeed, it has been—that children are capable of pennn pot 
enjoyment, since, it is said, they cannot possibly ta c esthetic 
personal and cool interest in anything beautiful. Pur how 
feeling depends on the power of the mind to ignore con low, # 
meaning and concentrate on relations of form and co : 


] in 
power which obviously is a late development and unusua 
children. 


as 
On the other hand, the zsthetic feeling may be regarded 


: N A 4 cause 
ing from pleasure in things for their own sake and not be 
of their practical 


this sense all n 


his 


Even in adults. 


ixed 
. e 
x. m adults, especially when uneducated, a true and un from 
esthetic feeling is comparati 
the Content, fro; 


. tion 
ntermingled with apprec cally 
atment, Although the little child pra him, 
d æsthetic feeli 3 it exi ta ice: 
hi Xen © growth and appropriate, careful gu asing 
is pleasure in Pictures, dances, Songs, and stories will incre alitie* 
€ capacity of enjoying the purely zsthetic qU 
ed in these forms.” nt 
We must, however, Stern goes on to say, be careful to per 
ourselves dragging the child away from his interest in the subj 
* W. Stern, The Psychology of Karly Childhood (London, Allen and Unwin, 193°) 
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him the adult forms of 


matter and attempting to thrust upon 
in view of his relative 


esthetic enjoyment which cannot yet, 
immaturity, be his. 
This is obviously the common sense of the matter. We are 
not simply divisible into people capable of pure esthetic appre- 
ciation and people incapable of any kind of zsthetic appreciation 


at all. There must be grades in the development of our capacity 


for zsthetic feeling, and to look down upon what we regard as 
is it always wise. 


beneath us is not always good manners nor 1 


12. THe LITERATURE OF WisH-FULFILMENT 


The distinction between pure and mixed esthetic feeling 
Should enable us to evaluate a little more justly, and perhaps more 
kindly, the literature which consists mainly of sentiments, of 
allusions to or descriptions of situations that call up the commoner 
types of emotion. It will not be disputed that the sentiments 
alluded to in Section 7 are healthy enough when occurring 
Occasionally and naturally; they have a place in life, or they 
oeud not exist in such plenty, but the literature which celebrates 
" em so freely is the abreactive literature of relaxation. There 

re still other sentiments which most of us at some time or other 


p betience, though it is no longer thought respectable to indulge 
ae otherwise than imaginatively. The abreactive literature 
ich exploits these sentiments has been called the literature of 


wish-fulfilment. Its commonest ingredients are murders, hair- 
love. But if the literature of relaxation 


des an escape from the too 


and wish-fulfilment merely provi 
ents and an opportunity for 


which either consciously or 
nt to experience, then it plays its part 
as one of the many forms of recreation and amusement open to 
hardly be called great literature. 
When innocuous it must be classed with bath salts and confec- 
tionery; when not, wit ings, like alcohol and 
drugs, "rhe idea it stands for is, negatively the escape from bore- 
imr» positively *a good time.’ It enab 
i aginatively with those people whose 
teresting than our own; coloured by roma 
adventures, broadened by foreign travel, and made happy by 
Breat wealth, perfect love, and the happy ending. What has 
een denied to us, what we have been deprived of, what we 
pould give all we have to poss hese things we can have by 
alling back upon the jmage-evoking power of words. The worst 
Of such literature is that as 4 rule it is merely abreactive, that it 
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i i lasting satisfaction. 

ides momentary relief but no genuine or d: 

Deui. by instalments that can never be completely ee 

Too great an indulgence in it brings about an atrophy De 
higher forms of human sensibility. After all, it is a conso 


d : for 
to remember that the greatest satisfactions cannot be had 
the mere asking. 


13. BEAUTY AND ENJOYMENT 


As we have already indicated, it must not be thought e. 
purest form of esthetic feeling which arises from the contemp lo d 
of great art depends for its existence upon a highly deve he 
organization of our moral and intellectual life. Perhaps á ugh 
highest levels, art and morality are not inseparable, even tho 


the Greeks frequently employed the same term for them Ee 
and, in spite of Keats, beauty and truth are not always the san 
thing. As we have alr 


cady implied, the infant who croons V 
delight at the sight of a pretty-coloured toy has the root o any 
matter in him, while the Air on the G String is enjoyed by m 
whose morals are not 


as they should be. At bottom the zstheuc 
feeling is nothing but 


a particular form of delight, a delight ^ 
what is regarded as being in its own way, and without refere ig 
to our human needs, as perfect as it can possibly be. The dition 
about isolating it is that while in itself it has nothing to do "b y 
truth or morality, it nevertheless is apt to become inextrica D 
complicated with them, since no one can bring an absolute y 
open and empty (or rather, emptied) mind to the contempla? i 
either of natural Objects or works of art: indeed, we all o ing 
bring minds that differ greatly from one another. It is intone 
and, indeed, important for our general thesis to note that ds. 
contemplation of pictures is influenced by our reading methodi 
The Western European reads horizontally and so looks at pictu 
differently from th 


; ne 
who read vertically. This is 9 
reason why we may fail to o 


sa- 
and yield ourselves up to the sel his 
s. We fool ourselves in thinking 


s pein 
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X In view of this fact it would seem that æsthetic pleasures might 
( e graded in a scale which would place the pleasures of sensation 
e.g., the taste of a ripe peach or the delicate odour of a rare 


flower) at a lower point than the sensitive appreciation of excellent 
and this again, possibly, at a 


vise in one of the arts; 
ower point than the appreciation of poetry which adds a new 
Significance to experience and gives life a fuller and richer 
meaning. Thus, those who indulge freely in cheap literature, 
art, or music may, at one and the same time, satisfy an appetite 
i a sort and also get an esthetic thrill through the realization 
B at what they have read could not possibly be more enjoyable. 
ut the finest forms of zsthetic pleasure come from disinterested 
contemplation of the object as something significant and somchow 
o and perfect, and therefore satisfying in itself as a source 
eauty apart from any material utility it may possess. 


14. ESTHETIC APPRECIATION AND INTELLECTUAL 
' UNDERSTANDING 


mar the poet has often to contend wit 
a he will often be addressing himse 
ü ented by their familiarity wi 
nderstanding what he is trying to say 


s i : : ^ 
pcne difficult in the most ordinary 
unfamiliar meaning intelligible. In addition to making new 


oes intelligible the poet frequently has 
ose who have preconceived notions as to the province and the 


BE of poetry. Thus, many persons think that certain subjects 
i poetical? and certain others fit only for prose; certainly the 
aoe verse of Milton, the free rhythms of Walt Whitman, and 
: € loose Alexandrines of Robert Bridges at first hindered their 
hventors rather than helped them. Again, a feature of the 
experimental work of Mr I. A. Richards at Cambridge has 
rought out very clearly the fact that a love of poetry is often 

understanding its meaning. 


accom: : 2 ° 
'ompanied by a total incapacity for 
i d P^. in view of the fact that many 


s is not surprising, perhaps, 
People have told is dat P adig in poetry doesn't greatly matter: 
th. r instance, Professor ^ E. Housman quoted with approval 
o € saying of Coleridge that poetry gives us most pleasure wn 
nly generally and not perfectly understood. An extreme examp € 
e this point of view is the remark attributed to Mr Arnold Bennett: 
Scie don't care what language the PS of an opera are 

ten in so long as I don’t understar! it. ^ e eure 


There would ar to be at least tw? ypa Dis : 
ich inches the Itellectual meaning of what 1$ being enjoyed- 
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There is the facile response of the 
situations, who has his feelings al 


they will invariably appear on the occurrence of any suitable 
cue. He is the person we call sentimental. One emotion, in 
parücular, which he is prone to ex 


perience at the slightest 
provocation is the emotion of melancholy or sorrow in considering 
our mortal lot. Thus, 


Anatole France has written of an ame 
experience of his in the appreciation of a poem which he happene 
to read. 


person who enjoys emotional 
ways so near the surface tha 


In this little poem there were many words and phrases that were 
new to me, and which I di é 


d not understand; but the general enea 
of them seemed to me to be so sad and beautiful that I was thrille 
by a feeling that I had never known before—the charm of melan: 
choly was revealed to me by a score of verses the literal meaning © 
which I could not have explained. The fact is that unless one bas 
grown old, one does not need to understand deeply in order to tea 
deeply; things dimly comprehended can be quite touching, and } A 
315 very true that what is Vague and indefinite has a charm for youth- 


Even cultured 
meaning of a t 


3 eni. 

sense of tears hi ho orbit à very marked degree to i is 
$ uman. iations O 

words for him, steeped for aa that the associatio 1 


he rest, 
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There are a thousand and one things we cannot express in words 
Fg have the power to stir us to the depths, but they are not 
e same thousand and one for both Professor Housman and the 
morons. 
" We may say, then, that poetry which has no other purpose 
an to evoke the feelings we are predisposed to experience readily 
may very well do without meaning of an exquisitely exact or 
remote kind; but where poetry of an original and high order is 
in question it would be humbler of us to believe that the poet 
has something to say to us which, if properly understood, would 
plane our sympathies and make us feel to some extent differently 
rom what we have been accustomed to feel. 
fo We may note in passing that Matthew Arnold’s touchstones 
sel. the detection of the degree of high poetic quality seem in their 
éd ens to have been biassed, too, by his susceptibility to the 
imations of mortality in human achievement. For example: 
(1) Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
(2) Sat on his faded cheek. 
(3) Had we never loved so kindly. . . . 
(4) Et jadis fusmes si mignottes ! 


Here we have the same note as in: 


Nymphs and shepherds, dance no morc. 
Nous n'irons plus aux bois. 


I5. FEELING FOR THE SOUND AND RHYTHM OF VERSE 


But it is sometimes argued that many adults who are far 


Sophisticated than Anatole France or Professor Housman, 
manage to get a meaning out of poetry 


dent of (and possibly superior 
of the separate words and phrases. 


less 
and 


yo ses, the intellectual meaning © 
them as the meaning of what 1 
Perfect opera. It is a fact, for example, 


Elven Virgil’s lines the same sounds as ue S hi 

em, seeing that we are not sure now W. at these s 
Were, and ale may perhaps overlook the fact, too, that Dante, 
8 far greater poet than Gosse, valued Virgil for his philosophy 
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rather than for his music. But let us hear what Edmund Gosse 
has to say: 


And then, in the twilight, as he shut the volume at last, oblivious 


: le 
of my presence, he began to murmur and to chant the adorab 
verses by memory, 


Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
he warbled; and I st 


opped my play, and listened as if to a nightin- 
gale, till he reached 


tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
re doces Amaryllida silvas, i 
“O Papa, what is that?” I could not prevent myself from asking, 
He translated the verses, he explained the meaning, but sel 
exposition gave me little interest, What to me was beauti be 
Amaryllis? She and her love-sick Tityrus awakened no imag 
d y 


R y the 
t ich cen revealed to me, the incalculable, 
amazing beauty which could exist in the sound of verses. 


Urpose of filling x 
an t inlicat; m 
heard à rigmarole a im sultiplication tables. I have mys 


t 
language, In short, to argue that 


A 
tw of 
poetry vare Pear Lo be true, then, that while the appeal P 
wth the Personality of the reader or listener, | 
the ‘best minds must combine in E 
BR Y themselves may have the pow it 
ages to write qois ated readers, By asking children of s 
most in poems th y hadite the line Which has appealed to E 
young Edmund Gc ave learned T have found some, liko of 
heene ie Osse, who Were charmed by the movemen in 
source of atten Others for Whom the subject was the whet 
choice because of the Sain, some children liked the lines of 


n 2s at 
poe ie IN good many others said 9 


1 
Father and Son (Londen, Heinemann, 1907). 
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the appeal lay in the power of the words to evoke pleasing 
Pictures. Combine all these where the cultivated mind is con- 
cerned, and you have the elements which Matthew Arnold 
Tequired in the finest poetry: high truth and seriousness, with 
diction and movement to match. 


16. STAGES IN ÆSTHETIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE RACE 


We have reached the point in our argument that the extent 
to which our minds become enlightened and our sympathies 
enlarged is reflected in the quality of the literature we are able 
to appreciate and enjoy. The aesthetic response to the best things 
In life is disinterested. As we become older and wiser it finds 
Its fullest satisfaction at ascending levels of art and thought. Now 
lt is worthy of note that in The Testament of Beauty Robert Bridges 
na traced four stages in the development of æsthetic sensibility. 
My see the first stage in man's enjoyment of nature and natural 
ci jects: such enjoyment is universal among civilized and un- 

Wilized peoples, among old and young. “This spiritual elation 
Tid response to Nature," says Bridges, “is man's generic mark.” 
€ individual child lingers for a long time at this stage: 
"Tis a delight to look on him in tireless play 
attentivly occupied with a world of wonders, 
so rich in toys and playthings that naked Nature 
wer enough without the marvelous inventary of man. 
(II, 464-467) 


abe Second stage is marked by man’s enjoyment of the artistic 
ms which he invents as an expression of his interest in Nature 
d natural objects. But, Bridges says, the sensible forms which 
t arrest attention direct our thoughts upward, 
And Art, as it createth new forms of beauty 


awakeneth new ideas that advance the spirit 
in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God. (II, 845-847) 


O E 
7» as he puts it in another place, 
. . . beauty (as in bird-song) 


was recognized consciently and exploited by art, 
and after in man became that adder otoy WB OA M 

imbi he sha peace wi I 
slowly climbing to heaven he I Adel 


i . 
qiherent in the human affections, par twe 
n Sexes, The next and final stage brings man to the appreciation 
eauty in the world of moral, intellectual, and religious values: 
Knowledge accumulateth slowly and not in vain; 

with Hep attainment new orders of beauty arise, 


in thought and art new values. 


(I, 698-700) 
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. . ith Nature 
But throughout, says Bridges, whether we are 5 ues t is 
or Art, with human affection or religious devotion, 
the quality of appearances that thru’ the sense L8 43-4) 
wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man. a 


in the words of the Symposium: 


He who under the influence of der 0! 
B r or 
see that beauty is not far from the end. And the prt use the 
going, or being led by another to the things of love, is 
beauties of earth as 


Thus, 


17. STAGES mw & 


L 
IDUAJ 
STHETIO DEVELOPMENT: IN THE INDIV 

A parallel devel 


; hol 
rallel opment of esthetic sensibility appears Prodi 
for the individua] a; Well as for the race: that is, if the 


; 1 sted. 
of the simple experiment to be outlined below are to be tru he 
question was set þ 


H i o5 $ 
t by the writer to a number of children ad d 
purpose of exploring their esthetic preferences. It was C 
as follows: 


Make a list of sevi 


en things which you consider beautiful. " 
i wi Est s 
Blven were quoted in order to suggest, thin 
RE TnES gr beauty outside ]l as/ wt 
3 "ps the as we 
t, and to indicate ¢ realm of Nature, 


$ e avoided. o 
oug a swe gee Na Be ap qal M 
nature ae child beauty is almost always associated at 4 
had reference, Al Objects. A fey cy the more childish ans 
ad references to taste sensations (e.g., the liking for jellies, ty 
only eu the approach of adolescence that er the 
in a ips 
products of human activites "Rete, orm and featur Telationships 
thought of as ving rise to any kind of eden feeling. Still the 
1s there any general conception of the existence of beauty 1” 
MS ia hg fee te intellectual, ang religious values. |. and 
E. ce de: ter the age of ten or eleven is reached, boy: ally 


: a 
nscious of beauty in the arts and crafts, esp 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ANSWERS T 


The first number of each pair b 
corresponding heading. The secon 


elow is the number of answers give: 
d shows the percentage of all the answers 
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o THE QuesTions ON BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
n under the 


taken 


together. 
GIRLS Boys 
ir-12 12-13 13-14 | 11-12 | 12-13 | 13-14 
years | years | years years | years | years 
I. Nature 

Flowers and gardens, trees and c 
woods, etc. . 3 . | 48-25 | 73-20 | 79-23 27-20 | 22-10 | 27-14 

The sky: sunset, dawn, moon- 
light, stars, the rainbow, 
storms, etc. 5 2 | 93-12 | 41-12 | 2477 18-193| 21-10 | 17-9 

Mountain, hill, and cliff scenery | 11-5 B-a} | 12-4 |' 7-5 | 14-6b | 42i 

Seasonal changes: snow; 
autumn tints, spring, etc. | - 11-5 | 26-8 22-64 | 2-18 | 6-3 1-4 

Country sights and views: vil- 

Gi lages, cottages, farms F 8-4 |216 |175 | 3? 12-54 | 15-8 
‘ountry sounds and smells » 
ZA birds songs), etc — « 14-7 | 10-3. | 16-4 | 674 14-6) | 975 

mals and birds, fishes an 
insects |. ps DEN . | 16-8 | 34-10 | 28-9 12-8 | 18-9 | 13-7 
Miscellaneous j à .| ga | 123 o: # = = 578 
165-83 260-65 |239-70 81-61 [127-57 108-58 
IL. Human Life 

Craftwork: handicraft, em- 
broidery, dresses, etc. . 6-3 15-4} 15-43 175 3-14 11-6 
aintings and sculptures, vases, 
aaa d ures} vasisi eben || asso |) eee 8-34 | 9-5 
fusic VNDE ga | aga T2 | eR 10-4} | 4-24 

Literature, poetry, etc. - o ut ga | r9 T TA 
‘cremonies and ectacles: Ds 

B gae military, domestic g-2 |2477} 15-44 | 5-3 | 20-9 8-5 
ridges, buildings including in- 
oe eras fi: gi o |as | 19:5 5-3i ei pr 
die human form and S E 10-3 UE T 5 
rms of human skill (e£ T = z 1 
acting and dancing) : s 9 fap 2 
achines, motor-cars, a€ro- 

Weser ati p om |, | ans ea irn ect E 
y , etc. . E zi E = = 2 
scellaneous " d 
A 
zi = -1 
m, Human Relationships . NE 3-1 4-14] ? git | 2 
oo 
Iv. j 
* The Ideal Relationships — Ethics TE o o 
Philosophy, Religion . s 9 
89-30 | 52-39 | 94-43 78-42 
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: onies 
hen reminiscent of natural objects, in pageants and caem M 

idomeitie, civic, military, etc.), in the affections [9 m a Reding 
later still in human love and friendship. And e adopt for 
beauty merely in single natural objects we find a p T hone 
objects in meaningful romantic or picturesque E Ae bw. 
the objects themselves were no longer enough to sti the hdd 
the esthetic sensibility. The only difference betwee Na e. 
and the girls would seem to be that the boys see = dee 
than girls in machines, aeroplanes, airships, liners, an the higher 
of thing. But it is late in adolescence, if at all, that 


R : : f tbe 
kinds of zsthetic sensibility associated with the things O 
spirit are reached. 


18. EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

There are two differen 

may react to the facts r 

it their duty to try at onc 
wisely decide to 


even 
cated 


: of 
Persons, for exa the meaning intended in many 


mple, get all 
Ordsworth's TEX d 
The fact is tha 


$ : bjec 
Js with su 
that appeal to th poetry when it dea. 


; a 
ey dislike it when it deals with from 
al interests. Boys, for example; that 
en upward, will usually enjoy any sort of d the 
i gent children will gece $ 
5t unmusical stuff about dogs to be superi 

Pee ie ay A Keats or Mi he poe 
able to distinguish fin ba 

presented to fien fet m S verus subject 


ic 
: thet! 
SETA € do i bject. Ast’ Q 
appreciation in children can: Pee beir subi Y 
Interest. Within the Sphere of their interests however, they 

be educated to appreciate the best x 


ith 
- Of two poems that deal W? 
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the same subject, one of poor uality and one of good i 
that needs working at before allis em is ddod, n 
vote after proper study in favour of the latter when asked to 
state their preference. This effectually disposes of the argument 
so often heard that one must not analyse.any poem which children 
fe given to read and appreciate for fear of destroying their 
iking for it. But it does not mean that bad teaching cannot 
Possibly do any harm; what it does mean is that it is often 
possible to lead the child gradually to appreciate things which 
ave no initial appeal. “‘One of the tasks of education," says a 


M writer,? “is to place before the developing mind a succession 
a imaginative works, each of which is a little beyond the present 
ange of emotion but not beyond the range of sympathy.” This 


is the wisdom of the whole matter. It is the dull and tedious 
T er-emphasis upon, the intellectual elements in works of literature 
ed deal with subjects outside children's interests and beyond 

cir imaginative grasp that is responsible for their distaste of 


What they would appreciate readily enough if it were presented 
ater and in happier circumstances. 


19. Two ASPECTS OF ZEstuetic DEVELOPMENT 


galt would seem from what we have said that esthetic develop- 
ie takes a double form, or at least may be regarded from two 
erent points of view. On the one hand, there is a progressive 


r : : : f 
cfinement apparently in the objects that determine the esthetic 
pation with whatsoever 


pone —3 tendency towards preoccu 

ae are lovely and of good report; and on the other hand, 
dr is a gradual disentanglement of the esthetic response from 
f € disturbance due to personal feclings, so that the esthetic 
teling itself becomes completely impersonal and disinterested. 
t is the latter type of feeling whic is esthetic feeling at its 
Purest, though how often it is experienced is doubtful. Viewed in 
9ne way, marked asthetic development would not seem to make 
i hat is degenerate and base; 


it easy for the mind to dwell upon W. 
Tom ‘the other standpoint aesthetic development would seem to 
n what is ethically disgusting 1n à 


cnable us to contemplate eve ] ; 

cool and dispassionate manner and at times even find beauty in 

Tt is not a simple matter at first to reconcile these two views. 

t But the mind which has moved from the enjoyment o the 

things of sense to the enorme ihe things o fhe d, i 
i nal detac! : j 

Hager lort ate t of PH will have become greater 


Power of impersonal contemplation 
The University 


1 
D dios 
Press, rod iffiths, The Psychology of Literary 


Appreciation (Melbourne, 
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perience the esthetic repo 
al reaction to what it Me 
is not an esthetic but a cia 
ce within the sphere iae: E 
ace in the serener world o 


TIONAL 
20. THE CONTRIBUTION op LANGUAGE TO EMO 
DEVELOPMENT 


ings has 
at we are as civilized human oe 2s 
inguistic, Religion has relied koe the 
Word which was made flesh. In our own country ace, a 
à Classics of ancient Gre indes. 
nlargement of the symp 


5 f 

> ion, O 

Vigorously Strong. The Authorised A hg ne 

the Bible, The Pj The Rights of Man, s books as 

and The Subjection of Women, Dickens’s novels: Suc. the public 

these hav. f incalculable effect in refining ch books 

taste. And in a humbler but not less Powerful manner jo" teachers 

as Black Beauty and Eyes and No Eyes have in the hands = animals 

led to the alm Ppearance of cruelty forms. In 

and the encouragement of à love of wild life in all its the intro- 
Conclusion we may perhaps fitly quote further from : 

uction to the Chilswell Book of English Poetry: 

Language has a hidden but 

spiritual life, In whate 


he the 
imbibe t 
ver Country we may be born we i 
ideas inherent to its Speech; n 
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stant for all peoples; but our higher aspirations and imaginative 
faculties, having no measure nor any objects for the senses to grasp, 
cannot have their expression thus standardized: the commonest 
names in this field of thought (such words as spirit, soul, reason, and 
mind) do not mean to us precisely what their equivalents mean in 
other tongues, and the interrelations of those other meanings are 
consequently alien to our thoughts. 

And in these higher faculties themselves there are actual differ- 
ences distinguishing the different races of mankind—differences 
that may be ascribed to radical peculiarities of mind; and the words 
that came to be coined to express them must in their currencies have 
reacted powerfully to strengthen those peculiar ways of thought 
and fecling, and to control the character of the men and women 
who used them, because our Ideals, which are formed upon habits 
of thought and feeling, influence them and wholly prescribe our 
moral conduct and spiritual life.* 

* R. Bridges, in the Introduction to The Chilswell Book of English Poetry (London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1924). 


CHAPTER X 
A SUMMING UP 


I. Tue PRINCIPLE or Genetic SEQUENCE 


By way of summary, a brief reference may not be out E 
place to a few of the ideas which have been emphasized 
little more strongly, perhaps, in this book than in previous 
studies. i ' 

Linguistic progress in children is often thought of ás a develop 
ment in the power of using words with increasing fluency an 
precision. A familiarity with *growth-curves? may suggest that 
this development is continuous and subject to simple linear 


measurement. Acting on this principle, teachers may be apt to 
dwell on every *har 


well d" word that occurs in any lesson they may 
give, irrespective of whether the children under instruction are 
mature enough or have enough experience of the right kind to 
make explanations intelligible. The 
attempt to .g 


principle tha 
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2. VOCABULARY 
, In the field of vocabulary the progress of children shows itself 
in two main ways: in an increase in the number of words available 


for use, and in their ever-widening range and precision. In 
ct of vocabulary growth has 


mental work. Word-counting has 


been regarded as the royal road to understanding in this field. 
i has been adduced for the belief 


that we still underestimate the size 0 
lary for speech and for writing. When he fails to express what he 
has in mind it is, as a rule, not so much a 
words at his command than those who s 
different one. He has not yet grown men 
acquiring the general te convincing us that he 
realizes the broader signi 
Finding names for the more © 


siphons. Names 
be visibly represen 


readily acquired: for example, system, potentiality, strategy. Such 


Sos denoting types of abstraction whic t 
T no use for, may be arranged in ascending order of generality 
order. Their acquire- 


d they are usually acquired in that : 
Ment as organic elements in a working vocabulary of children 
ached in their intellectual 


da an indication of the stage re 
Vance. 

and thought develop 

child to pronounce 

ings in dictionary 


ard’ their 
words, and after explaining ises for their use and so 


hee working vocabulary. take care, suggest unwittingly 
nations we may, unless M usually be replaced by simple 
ao he result of this will 


t > 
nat dificult words and phr : E 
ely t ithout loss © k d 
k that ME me il lead the child to imagine that the mark of a goo 
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i bout 
i i alk and write a 
ion i be seen in the capacity to t i xps 
Sos things like a house agent. Good teaching bep cup har A 
k i heir part to master the 
i to a desire on their p: ES 
botes Deen apparently synonymous words and phra 


3. Continuous SPEECH 


i Ives is the 
language used by children among themse thé 
i ee dua di found easiest and most serviceable for 


i i them. The 
ion of the thoughts and feelings habitual to them Ms 
idiomatic phraseology of their family circle embodies in its o 
unique way the most vivid 


iences. 
of their fundamental . gorge 
This idiomatic phraseology may not commend itse ‘reves OF 
sophisticated purist, but it has, at least, the homely v: 
human warmth and sincerit 


1 t 
y. It is difficult, therefore, e 
impossible, to get young children to reclothe what they 


s h mende 
most deeply felt or thought in some superior vesture recom ihe 
to them js a superior and educated elder. Children adopt 
language of grown-ups in so fa 


r only as it chimes in harmoniousy 
with their own needs. If their Speech is unsatisfactory and er 
to be improved they can be introduced to fresh fields of ee per 
te what they think or feel about eac 


: A and 
we examine speech formally, certain patterns of phrase 
Sentence may be distinguished. 


Every child has a number Ma 
these patterns at the back of his mind ready for use Mei t 
comes to speak or write. In Chapter III an attempt has rally 
made to set out in genetic succession a few of the gene 
approved patterns of sent 


to consist in a growing power 


m 
of increasing complexity and to speak of the 
with due regard for their 


2 
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aa ag between the events that comprise it. Evidence is given 
a v elief that events are at first pictured as occurring in 
vmm spe and that only gradually are other kinds of time 
T ^ ee ip well enough understood to become expressed. Even 
ede € onset of adolescence only a few of the more intellectually 
e ure children appear to feel it necessary to employ in their 
"€ versation such tenses of the verb as the past perfect and the 
"e perfect. The ability to state clearly what follows logically 
iie certain types of statement, and to outline the pros and cons 

n argument about a familiar problem does not usually appear 


before the age of fourteen. 


Another line of linguistic advance which we have touched 


on 3 open : z 
"ria passing is to be seen In the growing awareness among 
á ildren of the desirability of suiting their language to the specific 
ocial occasions of its use. This is a line of advance that would 


take us into an almost unexplored country. 


4. Tie ABILITY To READ 
Sm ability to read a non-technical book or newspaper article 
Do information is perhaps the main intellectual achievement 
posible to children who have reached the statutory school- 

ving age; indeed, it is the intellectual achievement which the 


sc : E 
hool exists primarily to secure. In Chapter IV, where we have 
bvious distinction 


d / 3 à 
ples some length with this subject, the o 
s been made between the minor and the major aspects of 


eading ability, between skill in recognizing what words 'say' 
But there is no such 


ven skill in determining what words mean. 

vits as absolute skill of a kind that would enable us to read 

th perfect comprehension anything and everything. Clearly, 

a children will have to master the many difficulties 
separable from different types of reading material, one after 


another in suitable order, and they will need our help and 
i ss will depend to a large 


Pe ane at. cach stages Thein Probe depen 
ent on the development of purpose in their attitude, on the 
Strength and persistence, that is, of their desire to discover, by 
Means of reading, the answers to questions that have excited in 


them a strong interest. i 
a The most common of these questions, 
nd the earliest to appear, are those pound up with 
of entertaining fiction: viz., What is the story 2 out? What will 
ill it all end? Far too many children 


appen next? and, How wi l 
5 * 3 ^ l 
never rise above the level of reading represented pi bm se 

ish to find out how 


Varieti x 
b gnis of this interest. 
3 a matter of course Whenever they 
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all 
m methi: i i d. Others, all 
ing in which they are intereste ee 
3 = will pa in habit under friendly pod Es 
ES "to books whenever they want to make sure o 

turning ts 


i rem is tha unles 

wW. they have a use. e point to remember is th 
hich y >, Th t t t S 
the young reader genuinel 


tions that have aroused his curiosity, 


the young reader can easily ident 
himself, through the stage at which the stories en fel al ak d 
number of persons (or animals) acting from reai i a person al 
motives, to the Stage at which the stories dea Ka display of 
rivalries and difficulties which are cleared up by the 


n 
the action of natural forces; and ie by 
the realm of logic, from the stage at which what is uu E 
a simple statement about an everyday situation is un 
through the Stage at i ili 


P h uni i asone 
ences, to an derstanding of a re Por 

aragraph on a non- or ui Aet phy, or 

E and assiduous menta ffo 


e wisest 
at have been entertained by the 
and noblest of men 


ug: 
come accessible to the student thro 
the printed page. 
5. ThE Anmpry TO Write ENGLISH 
The ability to Put one's th 
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y we can, if the need arises, employ 
varied intonation, pitch of voice and 
and when any of these is not 
any point that has not 


cating our meanings orall 
gesture, facial expression, 
emphasis, in addition to words, 
enough we can repeat in another form 


been made clear. 
But though the art of writing entails the use of various devices 


designed to take the place of those with which we eke out our 
speech, we nevertheless value in this country the virtues of 
freshness and spontaneity in children’s writings, and hesitate to 
teach them ‘composition’ at too early an age. Instead, we 
encourage little children to write, not with their attention centred 
on the need for formal correctness but as they would speak to 
an intelligent listener. We feel sure that in course of time they 
will gradually find that it is necessary to produce writing that will 


stand up to close scrutiny whether as regards content or form. 
Gradually, we feel, they will learn to anticipate the possibility 
e from ambiguity and lack 


of misunderstandings that may aris i 
ill lead them to pay greater attention to 


of precision, and this w 1 
the choice of their words, and to the frequent necessity of using 
an uncolloquial type of sentence-structure in order to make their 
meaning daylight clear. ; 
Much as we should like, therefore, to see children taught from 
the outset in accordance with the rules laid down in a logically 
arranged manual, we have taken the view in Chapter V that 
their development as writer: forced in any direction 
without serious loss. We may note with interest their growing 
Success in the choice of words to suit their meaning and their 
complex varicties of sentence- 


Increasing command over the more con 
Structure. But these achievements will be due very largely to 


their own general mental development, and this we can only 
indirectly ensure. After the event we can make useful suggestions 
for the avoidance of faults which have been made and for the 
improvement of what has been imperfectly expressed; to do 
More in the case of young children is to run the risk of securing 
Ormal correctness at the expense of all that makes their writing 


Worth reading. 

org cvertheless, we have attempted 
Dn which a few of the elements o c gin 
O appear in the writings of children, basing our facts ah 
Connexion on an analysis of a large number of essays of c ra 
pt school age. We have also suggested exercises for oge a 
qughter children which, by their nature, compel the wee 
hink and plan before he writes. The practice is AR: Ru 
x setting children to write down all that they feel is o gs i 
°F importance about a selected topic in just three sentences; 


s cannot be 


to show something of the 
f an adult prose style begin 
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advantages of this practice are indicated and a tentative scale of 


what may be expected by way of performance at different ages 
is given. 


6. Tue Cup IN THE Wonrp or OBJECTS AND EVENTS 

In Part I of this book an 
development of the lin 
learn to express what they think and f 


and imaginative settings in which these skill 
for our attention. These settin 


tand i in the 
life of the infant, and suit wüependently very early i 


ken together, the nucleus 


existing apart from his own vague feelings: 
At first he notes those features enl i i 


letely 
anthropomorphic in T j gard the universe as comp ht 
they think, to be exile x so that whatever happens oug 


i er j-humaP 
actions. Further attention to thi ms of human (or quasi 
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to form a vague concept of things as being either animate or 
een au This concept becomes clear slowly, as will be evident 
rom the fact that children may be discovered towards the end 


of their schooling who still identify life with movement and think 
ivers on the one hand as having a life of 


of moving clouds and ri 
their own, and on the other of motionless trees as having none. 
hildren, at least, learn 


During this period, however, brighter c 

to look upon the world as the theatre where all things happen 
In accordance with well-established laws. The measure of their 
intellectual progress will be the extent tc which they are able 
to free themselves from superstitions about the power of imper- 
sonal forces to act personally and prefer the explanation of 
physical science to those of mythology. 

" Reasons are given in Chapter VI for the belief that children 
ollow much the same course as that followed by the race in their 
endeavour to adapt themselves to clock and calendar time. 


7. Tue CHILD IN THE Wonrp OF PERSONS 


The progress of children in forming satisfactory ideas of the 
Personalities and characters of those with whom they come into 
Contact is dealt with in Chapter VIL. While still immature they 
Will of course be unable to say precisely what these ideas are, 
kt we may guess at their nature and quality by studying the 
» nd of story they like to be told and the kind of book they like 
in read. We have traced their development from the earliest 

ages when their ideas of others are little more than mirrored 


Projections of their own wish-fulfilments and their fears to 
s not so completely 


the stage at which their insight, even ifiti 

deception-proof as many like to think it, is still much more 
ealistic and penetrating. A 

cl As the child learns the language which helps him to recognize, 
assify, and retain in his mind a picture of the more familiar 


Character traits he grows to understand some of the commoner 
] behaviour. For a long time, 


Motives that underlie our socia 
Owever, he finds it difficult to think of character except in 
terms of a single salient trait, and this accounts for the popularity 
among children of the traditional folk story and fairy-tale, me 
Sop fable and the historical story OF the legend, in all of which 
E € characters portrayed are shown in niger. colours ra Bo 
r bad, clever or stupid, generous OF Tono and uin YP EA 


h $ 
€roes and heroines for our children at this le e and Grace 


are E d King 
D Joan of Arc and Robin Rem presented to them. 


aling h à 
—as, of course, they 4 i 
nly such other qualities as will harmonize with the salient trait 
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the 
ttributed by children to any character. Even towards 
are attri 


5 : em 
f the junior school period the brighter children alone se 
pore to accent the idea that the sam 


ity and bad temper, stupidity 
"d ep If history (really an adult 
children, then, to judge by common 
sonages must be represented in few b 
colour, with all their n 


During the senior school period ch 
the idea that certain c 


; : d it 
periences common to all of us which ur. 

impossible to describe ; ms. It is not only t 

us his message. 


e 
metaphor whenever Be 

about things that are not physical. The 
onoured truths th 


: ths 
tutored writings six Pedfally 
fully prepared and s d them 
€ simile, whether they have ha tion 8 
Maturation rather than instr us itte? 
ance of metaphor in a child's wr 


presented lessons 
-Or not, seems to 


responsible for t 
work, 


ceived care: 
on; Say, the si 


Show that 
he appear, 
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inue than this, however, children are able to see a general 
i eness between one class of situation and another, and between 
e ements in the one and elements in the other. But they are apt 
to think that what is true of a given situation with which they 
a familiar must be just as true of another which it resembles. 
ae reason from analogy about such situations and reason 
Radiy when they do so, not so much because it is wrong to reason 
rom analogy, but because they lack the experience which would 
enable them to check their conclusions. Analogy is the fruitful 
dmn of a great deal of the best of our scientific discoveries, 

ough it is necessary always to remember that those who have 
made such discoveries haye known how to put their conclusions 
Mes test the passing of which would ensure their thorough 

worthiness. 

It is worth pointing out, perhaps, that much of the supposed 
metaphorical language of little children is not intended. At the 
age when their view of the world is almost completely anthropo- 
morphic they find it natural to speak of the forces of the physical 
Universe as though they were personal, and they do so not because 


they are original thinkers as because they know no better. 


9. LANGUAGE AND FEELING 
E the child's command of speech is extended he begins to 
um 1ze that it is not necessary to resort so often to temper-tantrums 
um Bain his ends, that the language he acquires will enable him 
' express his desires not only with a surer satisfaction but also 
MR greater force and effectiveness. The speed with which he 
Iscovers this will depend, of course, on the quality of his human 
“NVironment. There can be no gainsaying the fact that speech 
hich is needed to make the 
Control of feeling possible. We may learn to control our own 
€clings by reasoning ourse i ible behaviour; or we 
May allow others to control us, them, by securing 
nses which certain well- 
da phrases and catch-words too often have the power to 
oke, 
hate arousing of still stronger, n He bones 
trough appeals to the instinctive impulses, and these are ap 
© cause marked emotional disturbances capable of upsetting t s 
ental balance for the time being. he advent of the power si 
flection (shown in the capacity for asking oneself questions ani 
considering the value of various possible replies) tends to restore 
the mind's equilibrium. Again, how soon this power will appear 
Must depend upon the child’s parents and teachers. It is through 


responses ca 


N 
CHILDRE 
ELOPMENT OF 

D MENTAL DEV 
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i ild begins to form 
s that the growing child Aes 
«c ape ee Soe of these 2 pue T E : mits 
linguistic « i i ture. roug 
p Ee ts in their struc ) à eq 
mcer emo led to prefer the fuller satisfactions t val 
the child can be le A Sa On i the eats 
-range purp nX 
from the realization o g e A i 
i ich follow from surrender to imp ; ibing, 
E with the part which language plays pubem z 
W i i we 
S d ennobling the sentiments, an € h the 
brama ths Gee of the child’s mental life throug 


i aracter 
creation of sentiments is the basis of all successful ch 
training. 


n nnels 

Apart from the direction of the emotions through. pes iret 
re de for them by the sentiments there can be no a im 1d 
ET as such, despite frequent da ing to 
possibility. To attempt such a thing would be like try’ 


itten 
exercises of children that had been writ 
kind 


As in other directions 


here being a geneti 
kind 


€eply bound u nal 
Opment are likely to appear next. Imperso 
interests follow, and with the pr 


Odness becomes a reality, 
Beauty, truth, and 


" they 
goodness are variables in so far as i 
mean, as they must, diff 


to 
easiest, porba ofi 
ds that goal along the by-w: 


ant. 
his Journeying will be most pleas 
is method 
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mi 2 n 
Ee work, for our belief that in the esthetic sphere, as in other 
res, a genetic sequence of levels of development exists. 


10. CONCLUSION 
Pn l ck at our starting-point—viz., that 
nguistic development, like many other forms of true growth, isa 


gradual affair, and that we must not try to make our children 
It skills, insights, standards, and 


We have now arrived ba 


Ti . 
great value in the absence of some 


ree repeatedly emphasized the 
Be rad for any increase in linguistic po 

illumination of the mind. This can be brought about only 

D. the most skilful teaching, of the kind that is able to exploit 

€ natural interest of children in their surroundings, 


en : 
ncouragement of free but sensible comment by th 
ising from such interest on 


cher den of the bearing of ideas ar 

nl obviously relevant matters that exist just beyond their 

Whati horizon. All this entails an intimate understanding of 

at dig bo of activity are likely to occupy the attention of children 

ema epe ages, how their attitude to each type differs from ours, 

they © what extent the ideas they entertain and the language 
use in speaking of it can usefully be brought into line with 


our own, 
is Unfortunately our knowledge, increasing though it may be, 
Still insufficient about the stages by which children advance 
ity i ‘ous directions in which we 
must never give up trying 
of education into manage- 


o the necessity of planning 


9 analyse the many complex 
p forward children 


and elements, and be continu 

m grading our teaching, s° that every ste] 

ake will give them à real sense of achievement and produce a 

die confidence that they are ready to deal with whatever 
Culties may lie immediately ahead. | 

h erhaps we may conclude by saying again that no results worth 

ae Ving can be produced by forcing growth. Education must 

to vays be a leisurely affair. The new levels at which from time 

© time a child's thought will begin to i cm oem are 

to i oments. at, however, we 
appear at unpredictable m ^d dis experimental 


can d l E 
O is to encourage intelligent activity a r 
n (3 am habituate them to the idea of 


*birit | 
it in those we teach; W 
KA 
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asking questions about the things that puzzle them and of dis- 
cussing the significance of what is more open to observation. 


These are no less essential to the linguistic education of children 
than the excellent educational practice recommended by the 
English Book of Common Prayer : 


1 " Read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest.” 


PART III 
APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION: AIMS AND METHODS! 


scie modern associations of the wor 
obey c c. The research worker in a given 1 J 
IEEE ertain well-recognized rules of procedure if he wishes to gam 
pied ae for his conclusions. He must, for example, make a 
the in ested collection of the observations and the facts relevant to 
SE quiry he has undertaken; he must show common sense in 
io PES them, and submit them, or be prepared to submit them, 
their istical treatment; and he must present his interpretation of 

general significance as naturally and’ logically arising out of 


t 
em, Moreover, he must be able to show that he has checked and 
as many random samples 


Con ] . 

of nhe his conclusions by reference to 

pu esh observations or facts as he has been able to marshal for the 
rpose. 

ION 

pped as he must 

d experimental 


2. Tue Ams or RESEARCH IN EpucaT 


cue field of education the research worker, equi 
Psychol a thorough training in both theoretical an 
ology, will endeavour to do three things for us: 
(a) he will aim at providing us with outline charts of normal 
development in various directions in the intellectual, social, 

and esthetic spheres by specifying the natural stages of 

growth particular to each, and the order in which these 
must be passed through if mental development 1s to be 


vigorous and healthy; i 
(b) he will succeed in working out reliable standards of achieve- 
forms of skill, so that we 


ment in the acquisition of various 
th some approach to accuracy by 
in any direction 


may be able to gauge wi : 
how much the performance of any child 


exceeds or falls short of the average; anc A 
thods of learning and of teaching 


(c) he will h i 

elp us to discover methods o f 
. which are most likely to be effective for given purposes. 
1 
. ` The i Tr 
"i material of this Aj dix ori 
oH Lecture. It ES given a pendix dy Colleges London, on January M, ndis 
the? E the National Association of Head deed and a 0-8 p E 4 eH Me a 
Who qi Oty of TI Tibbey, 2 2^3! ic 
iod much to M RE De educational research among his colleagues. 
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3. Tue TEACHER's STANDPOINT 


It is probably true to say that for work of this kind the be 
teacher has neither the time nor the inclination. Whereas wor d di 
and his preoccupations lead him to identify himself intimate = is 
his pupils rather than with the means whercby their progr ios 
assured, the research worker will endeavour to keep himself free 


: s iective 
disturbing personal attachments and maintain a completely objecti 
outlook in his work. His sole concern will be: 


(a) to devise such methods and plan such situations for the 


discovery of useful truths as may easily be reproduced by 
others; and 


. ich 
(b) to reach conclusions of a general nature about them whic 
are open to independent verification. 


Only with the 


greatest difficulty can the teacher, as a rule, we 
himself to take up and maintain so impersonal a point of view- 
cannot easily bring 


himself to look upon his pupils as satisfactory 
material for scientific 


4. THE IMPORTANCE OF A Czar BACKGROUND rog CHILD 
Srupy 
Nevertheless 


t 
0, of the same age who have been brought 


it is useful to have a steady backgrou” 
knowledge about them at different. ages, against cee 
ties of a particular child may be which 
€. It is this kind of background W 
on seeks to establish. 


the variations 
easily seen for 
the research w 


5. Dancers or Drawing Conaiustons rrom A LIMITED 


EXPERIENCE 
I may perha; 


T> 
ps be forgiven if r furthe 
that teachers and esl xs I suggest, before going any 


5 rta! 
rkers are alike susceptible to C° 
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nen weaknesses which are apt to colour or to cloud their outlook. 
Su , for example, may be strongly tempted to generalize too widely 

m a necessarily limited range of experience. Teachers, on the one 


Band, may forget that what is true of one type of child (familiar 
nough to them) is not always true of others; so that, for example, 
the country child, what appeals 


ie Suits the town child may not suit 
e, qune children may not appeal to well-cared-for children, or 
i nca good for a group as à whole may be anything but good for 
ndividuals like John Smith or Mary Jones. 
T Research workers, on the other hand, may rashly conclude, unless 
d are constantly aware of the danger, that an experiment which. 
ON have carried through successfully has given them not only a set 
pn eg truths, seen for the first time, maybe, in a fresh pattern 
d with a new significance, but a glimpse also of the truth which is 
universal and eternal. 
"ma a rule, it is the disciple rather than the master who falls into 
is error. The master, confronted daily with stubborn facts that 
puzzle him, hits at last upon an hypothesis that relates them satis- 
ur. and so, as we Say; explains them. The disciple, blinded by 
e brilliance of the new explanation, applies it enthusiastically in 
one fresh field after another, but sees, unfortunately, only the facts 


er are favourable to what has become to him an explanatory prin- 
ple which is universally valid. 


RETING FACTS 
d philosophies which 


pus be, but are not always, fo dying them deserves 
philo of our attention. A few only among us get these patterns and 
maj sophies from an impersonal study of the facts themselves; the 
na of us make use of rea hich appeal to us, 

T m then tend to notice such facts only as fit them. iat 
that earned, for example, at the last educational lecture I attende 
oed. is natural for every of age when Capa 
and en hammer to wish to hit some other boy on the head with it, 
ius to use it for knocking pegs into 2 board is just bod 9 
no ying this blind and unconscious need. for aggression. r no e 
toner of porah this effectively. oi T facts which have be 

; obse: meaning atta 
w its RA perm [apa rasent instance the facts have clearly been 
XE to fit an explanatory principle already foun 

ds of work. 
beeahee | it will be reme 
wilice of any En ud ante which seemed to be v e 
D tener a theory had eae ore d em hi “are as likely as 
Dot pe pee ur patent and training rather than upon an 
p jective a alion Pe the available evidence ER sum of our 
"awiedge of human nature WOU i e more rapid y- 


6. DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED IN INTERP: 


ecame the great scientist he was 
himself to take special 
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vi e bse 
he probability is that the patterns o 
of ieee anything but simple. Human nat 


i ild is not wholly. 
explained in terms of popular analogies. Thus the child is 


à us 
Bovernment in education would have 
believe. The nature of child: 


u 

get, is not to be summed up 
in a formula, Simple explanati i 
must, therefore, be suspect. 


The task before the research worker i; 


bit by bit, the full truth about children 
i , and, moreover, it j 
It is hardly forty years since mental 


; 2 7 igence 
re than thirty years since Binet’s final tire 
€ experimenta] studies of the learning ee A. 

and the modern method iagnosis of the causes of bac 


oH 
Twenty years ago the e ct 
ducation on the basis of ability as 


e ish. 
n education is to establish, 


3 Bas) as a 
ped to-day research in pducaton ide 
> > I$ success to the adoption of (a) certai i 
derived from oth 


ri- 
research; (5) the technique of the OPE 
ntal I and (c) the mathematical methods of . 
Statistician—jn short i 


r the r tion, 
1 Š » to its faith in scientific methods of observa 
experimentation, and mathematica reasoning, k 
9. MENTAL MEASUREMENT 
Foremost among the ideas de 
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measurement. But it must here be said that by the time educational 
research took over the belief that the mind might possibly be measur- 
able the basis of our experimental procedure had completely collapsed 
—viz., the basis which presupposes that the mind itself may be regarded 
as the sum, and nothing more, of numerous elementary processes— 
e.g., like the discrimination of just noticeable differences in sensation 
or uncomplicated reaction times. We no longer believe that the mind 
1s analysable into homogeneous and measurable parts, or even that 
it is directly measurable at all. Nevertheless, though we may not be 
able to measure a person's powers precisely and directly, we may 
hope to measure with varying degrees of success a good many of his 
Performances which, after all, usually turn out to be a fairly faithful 


expression of his powers. 

ur success in measuring human performances with accuracy will 
depend, of course, upon the mental level on which we are operating. 
Ability to discriminate between fine differences of colour, sound, 
texture, taste, etc., is more easily measured than the ability to write 
lucid and convincing English; indeed, to pretend to be able, for 
example, to distinguish between and to evaluate correctly three pieces 
Of original English composition as worth, say, seventy-two, seventy- 
three, and seventy-four marks respectively out of a hundred is to 


affect omniscience. l 
. We must also remember that what we are attempting to measure 
15 not a relatively unvarying quantity, like the amount of substance 
in an iron bar or of mercury in a glass tube, but a performance which 
May vary in quality from day to day as the performer is in ‘form’ or 
not; and, as we know, ‘form’ is likely to be influenced by the mood 
9f the moment, by ill-health, by lack of training, and a hundred and 
One other less tangible factors. 3 
It follows, though it is no part of the present subject, that to place 
Competitors in an order of merit on the strength ofa single performance 
an anything requiring the presence of the higher mental powers may 
€ unfair to those competitors who cannot always, show their best 
Orm, and that, in any case, the grading of examination performances 


or the -ofmerit lists should only be done on the 
pad ore ing of a large number of questions 


asis of a succession of tests consist 
Which can be answered briefly and marked objectively. , 


10. THE STANDARDIZED OBJECTIVE TEST 1 M 
i i neer of the 

X. AS was first pointed out by Sir Francis Galen the pior ES bs 
mental testing’ movement, the research wor! i in ut 
Bind is like an engineer Prosper at each boring get what 
> Dori in isolated spots r à t 
evidence Be ar SE Inn value of the suspected vein that ia Fee, 
Sr H b f less extensive tapp!ngs, 

m e number O 
t Ee caller Dot more numerous samples fom eae be 
i em 
Cater area of surface. With good luck h y Join dd ay taste 


M tter metho! 
t ee by the former method, but the la 
ommend it. 
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ling 
ie ional research, the method of frequent samping 
fee era guide shafts in Memia at many et 
ex jecti i ich a larg r 
—is the method of the objective test, in w. o be right 
i roduce short answers that can only 
GuesHons wv en have been given to a large pete ue 
e eons ond standardized they then provide us with the posee d 
which objective measurement is impossible. Indeed, the stan a Si 
objective test is an indispensable instrument of educational y Bit ef 
'Thus a good standardized objective test, which is t| S, e di 
much careful research in itself, is able to give us a much tod EE 
better sample of a person's knowledge, judgment, or skil tl A 
be obtained by any other type of examination, For this pei 
may be accepted as valid for the purpose for which it is usec; prone 
wise it would at once be discarded. It is reliable; that is, it pro' 
within a small margin of error, consistent results 


norms, or standards, in terms of which individ 


. It provides us with 
be correctly evaluat 


ual performances Saal 

ed because of the large numbers of eoma 

chosen at random for standardization purposes. And it is so desig 

as to be easy to administer and mark. ure 
Objection has been made that such tests do not provide any m e; 

of the quality, as distinct from the quantity, of a person's knowledg' 

or of his power in selecting relev. 


d $ in 
: ant information and then marshalling 
it effectively. 

Those who use thi: 


1I. Tug Distrrsurion OF ABILITIES 
.4 ee Consideration of obj h ! 
into the provi i s 
province of thout whose aid re all 
; :ngs 
n 
know, can me be, 2 Y Simple manner most of the PE 
l ause he finds it possi c expe 
in which grossly distur can aer an n. recan 
Sciences is not always so fortunate. Organ"; y 
are more complex than mechanisms, and daha factors less all 
an element in a Social situation may OP 
j , Upon differe: 
person at different ti; 


sa 
?t persons, but also upon the 

t mes, so that į ii s 5 

causcs will always have the same 


S 


me 


^ sal 
t is impossible to say that the 
effects, 
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However, the essence of the statistical method, whether used in the 
physical or biological sciences, is that a large number of samples of 
the thing to be studied are gathered at random, and by appropriate 
mathematical means the disturbing influence of minor factors, not 
easily taken full account of, are as far as possible ruled out. 

by the research worker in 


Of the methods of procedure taken over 
two of the most important concern 


their relation to one 
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education from the statistician, 
(2) the distribution of human abilities and (b) 
another. 

It was just over one hundred years ago that a Belgian astronomer 
and statistician, Quetelet, making use of the normal curve of error 
(introduced one hundred years previously to his time by the French- 
man, de Moivre), suggested that a good many physical and mental 
qualities distributed among men and women might be represented 
on the normal bell-shaped Gaussian curve (or, as following Karl 
Pearson, we should say now; on one of the same “family” of frequency 
curves). On such curves the heights indicate the numbers of indivi-, 
duals with given amounts © 


f the ability measured, and usually show 
a clustering of average measures o 


the ability round the line 
bisecting the curve, with a gradually decreasing number of cases in 
the regions towards the extremes. i 
Sir Francis Galton, in this country, took up the idea that mental 
traits might, like height and weight, be found to be distributed nor- 
mally”; “and so frequent has been the verification of this hypothesis 
Since, wherever ability has been measured (via performance, of course), 
that in the examination field any graphical representation in terms 
of marks of the results of a test given to large numbers of persons 
Selected at random which docs not approximate to normal becomes 
Suspect, and we attribute it either to defects in the examination itself 
Or to its use with examinees who are not representative of a complete 


Population. 


12. EXAMINATION MARKS : 
When we set an examination to large numbers of pub 
wntative of the complete school population the Tol A ant ie a 

orma] i results must depen u : 
curve will fit the e de "bilities of the average candidate 


questions : 

are designed to matec x 

Prem am eem duin Pe er wou mud 
T P " 1 
Blve results that show examinees bunche g ibo thinning 


iscriminati h a correspo: 
out atte ca al sae Eu t such ag arrangement E 
edes i ces in seco 
sch Rowe E children for special Purpose co mentally defective 
no they exis ; 
s eat peg N^ show the candidates strung out finely 
S 1 " : 

Ver whichever border-line 1° selected. t fit the normal curve as 
might in all cases where the resus 2 Y y^ use the variations that 
co nave been expected ir n d for the discovery x ke 
e. roses cid as a ine ‘normal’ result) which might not othe 

isturbi 

ve been suspected to exist. 


Thus we aim a 
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Now it is usually found, when childr 


en take an examination of 
the traditional kind in Arithmetic and 


*of, say, sixty-five in a good Arit 


: E esa : e it 
hmetic examination, in which cas 
will assume t 


he proper relative value, e aad 

S every satisfactory competitive examination in 
more than one subject ; ienti 
Scores, the assumption é dar 
examined is distrib and may be expressed in stan 
measure—i.e., in terms of the sam: 


I3. AGE-ALLOWANGES 


In recent Years, too, mainly Owing to the work of Professor Goa 

homson, of Edinburgh, we are also enabled to make proper al ‘the 
ances for age handicaps in special Place examinations in which er 
older child would otherwise be Placed at an unfair advantage d db 
the younger Ones. A child grows a great deal in body and min 
twelve months, so t it i i j 


seven months by the 


Ed ; d 
» It is possible to construct feque 
rn in a given month, and after fin 


; ac 
z € Brown used to the scientific app Society 
* K. J. Holzinger, in the ptenty-seventh Year Book (Part 2) cp the National So 
for the Study of Education, p, 294 (“The Scientific Method in Education”). 
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d; he te problems and to mathematical devices of various kinds 
frei E tatio is in sharp contrast to the one that exists in England, 
ee nly a relatively small percentage of teachers and administrators 

E amiliar with such scientific tools.” 
Eo knowledge and technique have also enabled us to con- 
ia m standardize objective tests of achievement in the principal 
= o. RIEN Most of the tests in the appendices that follow may 
R m for this purpose. They will provide scales and norms by means 

which we may measure the progress of our pupils from year to year. 


14. STAGES OF MENTAL GROWTH 

ET Two attitudes towards objective testing may, therefore, usefully be 

istinguished at this stage: (2) that of the administrator anxious to 
ace children as accurately as possible for educational purposes; and 
i that of the parent and the teacher anxious to know whether the 

ildren for whom they are responsible are developing normally or not. 
Most teachers who have used individual intelligence tests will have 
concluded that the allocation of certain tasks to fixed ages in an 
iuuenes scale like Binet's implies that genetic sequence is regular 
s ii mental as in the bodily realm, that certain related tasks are 
th ally mastered in a definite order, and that the performance of © 
ese tasks is more a matter of internal development or maturation 


than of ordinary schooling. Thus babies babble before they talk, 
istance in imagined movement 


ans before they walk, measure d 
EI they can do so visibly, make drawings of objects in terms of 
Tanny know before they do so in terms of what they actually see, 
for ribe all activity in the physical world to the operation of a personal 
IS before distinguishing impersonal cause and effect, and so on. 
2 t is, of course, a familiar idea that development is a continuous 
PM and that there is a characteristic curve of most forms of 
Fewn sigmoid in shape (like a sprawling letter S), which has been 
M nd to fit the facts whenever sufficient data have been accumulated. 
an^ colleague Messrs e. A. Richardson and C. W. Stokes, have 
S y demonstrated this in respect of verbal intelligence, and sub- 
ted clear and convincing proof of its slow beginning in early 
ooling period, with, 


ney, followed by a rapid rise through the sch 
nally, a gradual tailing off towards the end of adolescence and the 


Onset of maturity.* 
ae However, though growth may be regarded from one point of view 
continuous in the sense that no one can point to an age at which 
new characteristics suddenly emerge, there are, nevertheless, broad 
children whose ages differ by 


and distinguishable differences between e j 
anization of. schools, designed to provide 
dence of our acceptance 


rs, and seniors, is evi in 
ding how the capacities 

tage to stage. 

derthenature 


or Fortunately, this reorganiz: 
children at different ages a little more carcfully. 
1 Growth and Variability of Intelligence (Cambridge University Press). 
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T 
i der of our forme 
inni ow to rid ourselves of the cru der 
bel ry Rie be assumed, for example, that berg d hat He 
a i i i di writing, and a 1 
tion in reading, g, -hild 
Puce enr qme hi But we know now that no 

hild would master t em. n the 
sonny tes formal instruction until (a) he has aa i hy ie 
Teo Tt aimless play to that af aus Play, ge d (b) he has 
te a self-imposed task has egun to function, | S te 

AHA " certain heil age as determined by individual intellige 


- d ere 
tests. It was thought, too, that children of junior school age wet 
incapable of reasoning, and had better, 


therefore, be employed aa 

acquiring mechanical skill and routine knowledge, in pere a E 
ing tools and materials for rational use later. The per "abllity pee 
junior children in intelligence tests demanding reasoning d i ah 
disproved our earlier theories in this direction. That natal is 
optimum mental age for beginning certain kinds of ins tes it wil 
becoming clear, and the Ba who eed td 7 

ten find by experience that his error is irretrievable. dy 
uoo if de find, as we do, that to the child of eight a garde rly 
thing you cut with, a chair a thing you sit on, and so on, it 1 fon. d 
futile to teach at this age any subject in which an apprecia on fi 
logical definition is necessary. For the same reason, science acm 
the history of political and religious controversy, and much boni 
geography are out of place in a junior (and often a senior) 
curriculum. : 

In the past fifteen years a of systematic and close denuo 
tional work has been done with a view to elucidating the stag 


ild 
se work on The Mental Growth of the Pre-school m 
appeared in 1925, has been followed by a number of similar stu j 
among which Piage 


. ‘i k in 
Us work in Geneva 1 Charlotte Bühler's wor 

x > 

Vienna, and Dr Susan Isaacs’ 


-guistic 
different forms which linguis 
development may take, It is hoped t 


1 Language and Thought of the Child (I. " EE 
* From Birth to (London, Kegan Paul 9' 


7 egan Paul, 1 . 
owth in Young Children (i Mn. 1930). 


eo si b WE 


MEDC. 


f 
\ Extension 


(= 
\\% 


SERVICE 


APPENDIX II 
TEST MATERIAL 


NT 


~~ 
CA o pet 
Soir 1 h 
I. VOCABULARY Tests! 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOCABULARY TESTS 1-5 
. The time allowed for each test should be 50 minutes. 
. The children should use pencils rather than pens. 
` The words in the questions should not be used in the answers. 
` It is advisable to give the tests on separate days. 
han one 


. The children should be told that (a) in Test No. 2 more t 
be needed for the answer, and (b) all the 


Word may occasionally ed 4 
answer-words to Test No. 3 end in -ing. 


Cio) Nn 


x One Hundred 


k Parts of the Body. What do we call the (1) part of t 
nee; (2) middle part of the eye; (3) parts of the nose through which 
we breathe; (4) front part of the leg below the knee; (5) bottom 


part of the back of the neck? 

Trades. What do we call a man who (6) makes clothes; (7) mends 
Bas-pipes and water-pipes; (8) makes wheels for carts an carriages; 
(9) makes cakes and sweetmeats and sells them ; (10) is paid to drive 
2 private motor-car? 

b Rooms. What do we call (1 1) a reading room with a great many 
Ooks in it; (12) a room at the top of a house just under the roof; 
(13) a back kitchen where the washing-up is done; (14).a room where 
ice and typists work; (15) a room specially made for storing the 
usehold food? . 

Receptacles. What do we call (16) à metal or wooden box for keeping 
small quantities of tea in; (17) 2 glass for drinking water out O^; 
( 18) a large open-work packing-case for oranges, €885; etc.; 
ank (usually in the roof) for supplying water to the rooms of a hot 
20) a wooden or metal box for keeping small supplies of coal in? 

Tools, What do we call the tool used for (21) driving nails into 
Wood; (22) grasping 2n holding lumps of coal; (23) cutting grass 
and clipping hedges; (24) levelling the surfaces of pieces of wood; 
(25) what do we call a large blunt needle for drawing tape, ribbons, 
ete., th: ? 
( Shotapes hA bet do we call a man who keeps 2 ihop it pic D 
2 : i ar. oa; 
AR pier pep EO ve} etables; 28) o eee 
matches i And smokers’ outfits; (29) such cles as microscopes, 
: 5 ; (go) writing pap 
? 


E er, pens, pencils, 
Spectacles, lenses, and oper2-8 
o stamps: 
ermission of the 


in 
> etc., but not newspapers x 
: kind pi 
! Th L4) are reprinted here by 1 fh 
Ua e Vocabulary Tests (1-5) se School, Bickley; Kent), from whom 
niversity of London Pres» Ltd. GE Hag d € ^ Bi iage extra). Key 6d. 


co; I 
Pies may be obtained (25 copies, 25 
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7 lter made for a 
i tc. What do we call (31) a wooden she 1 E. 
d ao EO a ; (32) a place made for a horse to feed and y E 
«d a place where motor-cars may be kept; (34) a large wake 
Se ae specially fitted up for travellers and holiday-m 
fos) a one-storey dwelling-house? 

Openings. What do we call (36) a hole a E 
bicycle tyre; i or pennies in an automatic j 
machine; (38) the Passage for smok 
(39) the holes in a het or sieve; 


art which the driver uses 
ict lights seen at the fone 
(43) the frame of glass which the driver Enc 
iving; (44) the rubber Covers fitted pete an 
rims of the wheels 3 (45) the bars Which run out from the mi 
the wheel to the rim? 
Headdress. 


woman sometimes wears on pa 
head when doing housework ; (49) the round hard black felt hat peer 
worn by men; (50) the part of a cloak made to turn up, when requi: 
Over the head ? 


ed 
of people (56) gather ic 
c ncert; (57) gathered togetie: ta go fora ue 
or outing; (58) gathered together at a church Service; (59) ace 
i sorderly crowd? arts 
at do we cal] (61) the brightly coloured p the 
of a flower; (62) the lines or ri of a plant; (63) ie 
i twining parts w. Jike 
Sve to help them to climb; (65) a small woody tree- 
Plant or bush 
"ings, What o 
ront of the Hei E id MCN 
(68) the Upright sy 
(69) the set of ste 


in 
the floor of the firep o AP ; 
( ich doors hang and Icony; 
il in a staircase or ba a ? 
ps i he sloping beams ina T ook; 
: What do we cal] (71) the Pictures and drawings in a ding; 
(72) the sheets of paper Which we turn Over, one by one, in readi g; 
(73) the lettering in a book 3 (74) the part Which holds the ne 
the rest of the book; (75) the Page at the beginning of a book w 
tells us in large letters What the book is called ? le 
Fruits and Seeds. at do we cal] (76) the middle part of an pio 
with the pips in it; (77) the Skin of an apple or pear; (78) the ne 
part of a nut or plum stone; (79) the fles Part of fruits; (80) 
Breen cases, or shells, in which peas and beans grow? 


wi 
ports for the hand-ra; 
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Parts of a House. Whi 
i F p at do we call (81) the entrance-pass ie 
thea tee in a house; (82) a window set in a roof ar celles (63) 
Ed T - = part of a roof overlapping the walls; (84) the level flooring 
the rest bct (85) a window which stands out in front of 
‘aterials. What do we call (86) the liquid metal often found in 


thermometers; (87) the metal which is most com 
: ters; monly used 
wedding-rings ; (88) the metal, or rather alloy, from Vh EUR 
(Go) ihe i (89) the metal from which the best knife-blades are made; 
e e reddish-brown metal used for making wires which have to 
I electric currents. 
Ts nag What do we call (g1) the separate divisions of a railway 
E Be; (92) the separate divisions of the glass in a window; (93) 
FERE divisions or sections of a story-book; (94) the portions of a 
ane e of medicine (e.g. teaspoonfuls) as we take them; (95) the parts 
Cu of money which have to be paid regularly ? h 
(96) easuring and Testing. What do we call the instrument used for 
Rich, measuring how hot something is; (g7) testing whether a table 
whi b is quite flat; (98) measuring the amount of gas or electricity 
ch has been used; (99) measuring how heavy things are; (100) 
1 band of material marked in 


Mi " 
De. cloth, etc. (te. the narrow 
€t and inches) ? 


2. One Hundred Common Class Names 

ame can we give to (1) iron, stones, wood, 
(2) rocks, iron-ore, and coal; (3) milk, 
4) salt, soda, and acids; (5) air, motor-car 


umes, oxygen, etc. ? 
she o we call (6) cows, calves, and sometimes 
*p and pigs as well; and children; (8) ants; bees, 
-ce and fleas; (10) frogs, snakes, and crocodiles ? 


Tobins; (1 : NS 
; (12) pheasants, partridges, but not sparrows) ; 
r Pond other domestic fowls; (14) sharks, cod, 


mussels, and cockles? 
(16) beef, mutton, and pork; 


coe What name do we give to ' 
and utter, cheese, milk, and eggs; (18 cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
Cake tator ; (19) kippers an ters (but not plaice); (20) tarts, 
; and jellies ? ! 
Sed by Cooks. What do we call (21) currants, sugar, rice, tea, 
Mies, and cocoa; (22) cloves, nutmeg and peppers (23) mustard, 
angar, and pickles; (24) butter, lard, dripping, and margarine; 
5) cucumber, lettuce, and radishes (when cut and seasoned) ? i 
nq ahold Necessities. What do we call (26) cups, saucers, pene 
m dishes; (27) pots, pans, kettles, and jugs; 28) bags, basins, 
kn? and other containers; (29) pokers, tongs, and shovels; (30) 
€s, scissors, and razors! : 
che, “hold Equipment. hat do we call (31) chairs, 
€sts of drawers; (32) benches, chairs, and stools; 


tables, and 
(33) sheets, 
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table-cloths, and towels; (34) e pa eidem and pillow-cases; 
iz asement-cloth and calico? . 
(35) grater suchas nae do we give to (36) coats, frocks, stocking 
and dev 5% (37) coats, macintoshes, jumpers, and Te has ; 
not shoes); (38) boots, shoes, slippers, and goloshes; (39) í em > 
breastplates, and coats of mail; (40) reins, saddles, and brid! oa 3 

Personal Belongings. What do we call (41) rings, bangles, ear-r K s 
and fancy hair-slides; (42) medals, war-ribbons, and stars o des 
soldiers and sailors; (43) diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and aget 
(44) eau-de-cologne and lavender-water; (45) dolls, whistles, rattles, 
marbles, and other playthings? 

Useful Things. What name do we 
planes, and chisels; (47) swords, 
thermometers, and foot-rules; 
hour-glasses; (50) telescopes, 

Drinks. What do we call 
whisky, ale, and stout 3 
champagne, 

Disorders 
scarlet-fever, 


ive to (46) hammers, saws; 
pend, and revolvers; (48) ne 
(49) watches, clocks, sun-dials, ani 
microscopes, and opera-glasses ? 2) 
(51) tea, coffee, cocoa, and milk; (52; 
(53) whisky, brandy, gin, and rum; (54) ports 
claret, and burgundy; (55) ginger-beer and oda waer 
and their Treatment. What do we call (56) ge 
» Measles, and influenza (but not rheumatism); (57 

cuts, gashes, scalds, burns, and bruises; (58) medicines, drugs, plasters, 
and pills; (59) carbolic powder, Condy's fluid, and chloride of lime; 
(60) castor-oil, scnna-tea, and syrup of figs? ight 

Combustion. What name do we give to (61) lamp-light, gas-light: 
and electric light; (62) coal, coke, logs, and peat; (63) dynamis 
gun powder, and cordite; (64) darts, arrows, bullets, and shells; 
(65) squibs, crackers, and rockets? d 

Architecture. What do we call (66) houses, factories, theatres, aP? 
shops; (67) factories, mills, and forges; (68) houses, cottages; bun 
galows, flats, and ot i (69) churches, chapels, a” 
cathedrals; (70) scho and hospitals? 

Materials, What n to (71) gold, tin, lead, coppa 
and silver; (72) bra » Sun-metal, and solder; (73) ie 
planks (e.g., of oak, ash, walnut, or mahogany) ; (74) bricks, te 
slates, and mortar; (75) flower-pots, tiles, and mugs? - d 
Vegetation, What do we call (76) roses, dandelions, daisies, an 
3 (77) hyacinths, crocuses, tulips, and daffodils (but ve 
anys MI cabbages, trees, and shrubs; (79) wheat, barley, e d 
aes 8 kinds of corn or grain; (80) oranges, lemons, apples, 2 

Things We Do. What name do we gi i olfing, 

à ; give to (81) motoring, £ ; 
dancing, and Concert-going: (82) cricket, ien uso and hockey 
Ua) etwork, photography, ee-keeping, and stamp-collecting; bs 

> Ing, swim: in: ill- 3 ac 
doctoring, practising e wd uM drill; (85) preaching, te 

Communications, Wh 
Streets, and lanes; 


i Carrying passengers, like r$; 
and trains; (89) trams, buses, and m A ; Jette 
otor- ; (90 
postcards, notes, and ot! s eats in motion; (9 ) 
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A E N.W., S.E., and S.W.; (92) length, breadth, thickness, 
SAS volume; (93) a pint, a foot, and a pound; (94) hours, 
Mis ism seconds; (95) circles, triangles, and rectangles ? 
üt laneous. What do we call (96) kings, emperors, and presi- 
BS Ma (97) names like Smith, Brown, and Robinson (but not John 
(99) xy) (98) the English, the Irish, the French, and the Germans; 
pred urope, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia; (roo) justice, 
ence, temperance, and fortitude (but not dishonesty). 


a 3. One Hundred Common Verbs 

E gai: and Seeing. What do we call looking (1) through a small 

Gin ee slit in a curious manner; (2) with the eyes slightly 

at a in different directions; (3) long and steadily, but not rudely, 
omething; (4) stupidly at something with wide-open mouth; 

gain? 

ll getting (6) or gaining a prize 

something offered 

thing forcibly 

time in order 


. Getting and Holding. What do we ca 
hing by hard work; (8) 


; (9) or grasping some 
(10) things one at a 


11) lamely as though hurt; 
13) without lifting the 


Walking. What do we call walking ( 
dly and stiffly 


ng on one foot; ( 
ry long steps; (15) prow 


€g., like a peacock) ? 
all breaking (16) with a loud noise (¢.8- 
ise, like a stick along the grain; (1! 


Sharply ; x 
b y into two pieces (e.g. like a ruler); (19) or rather, partly 
reak " often does; (20) UP slowly, like a lump 


ol A 
os th, into tiny particles? 
ro oving Round and Round. What do we call moving (21) round and 
t und like a wheel fixed at the (22) round and round like 
€ blood in our bodies; (23) tOUm! and round like a top; 24. 
h around the sun; (25) what do we call 


twirl; 
ang the thumbs round and round one another? i 
. Speaking, What do we c? speaking (26) to some one at a distance 
ith the lips only, so as not to be overheard; 
ink; (29) so badly as 


in 
DO Very loud voice; G7) af ve ps to thin 
pr * ? sounds like ‘th’? 


( 
n 
Which 

journey; pes p dir to an object or person; 
34). gradually passing away ° ] 
p» away out of sight wate leaving a t s 
ing. What d call i 
freedily ato A ivo tham 2 Le digested; (38), Er 
tei ees with our teeth; (39) crus ni Premi ee 
3 (40) hurriedly sw ]lowing our food in lumps: ing’ slowly. in 

d Running of Water We say that water (41) falling slowly 1 
TOPs, one "i k time. is ning slowly in à very thin 
m 
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i isi is... (44) 
i ja running noisily out of a bottle is . M 
p t ofa ya in a swift stream is . . .; (45) When Ls inris 
Bec ia thousands of tiny drops through the nozzle of a hose-p 
? H 
bio m dud. Taking Away. What do we call UE (46) ved ient 
ber; (47) one sum of money aw ^ 
away from a larger num sur Due dbi NOn 
of money; (48) or, rather, picking a flowe i i 
ee nET something which pu been oered (50) something fo 
€ ty i is bein $ passed io another person i : ~ 
"rii ami kosing tno, or do We cal (51) giving a pipet v 
ae an "e new colour; (52) taking the colour completely 


ic; spoiling cloth with spots of ink or fruit juice: 
foetal 3). y cloth of some of its colo 


(54 
ur; (55) giving a clear 
uid just a touch of colour? - 
E What do we call drinking (56) a few drops at ae 
(57) as a cat drinks; (58) every drop in a cup or glass; (59) E ithout 
and noisily; (60) or, rather, washing out the throat noisily w 
swallowing anything? F 
Writing What do we call (61) writing hurriedly and carelessly 
(62) making marks that look like bad writing (¢.g., as a baby o 64) 
does); (63) writing in imitation of a pattern set before us; ( ur 
"forming our ei like those in a rrading-bool; (65) writing 0 
names at the end s: etter or stateien 5 
Shaking, We say that (66) 4 péHóh whose body is being soul 
backward and forward is . . .; (67) a person shaking with gor 69) 
+ 3 (68) a person shaking with fear or excitement is . . 
Brass or corn which is being moved to an 
(70) Leaves which are movin 


oises. at do we call (71) shutting a door with a loud bang; 
(72) striking a table or a desk li 


striking a person's knuckles; 


E ) 
d fro by a breeze is . «^ 


to go on working? flame; 
urning. What do we call burning (86) with a bi bright fame 

(87) very feebly and unsteadily; (88) tke ^ live coal Sad bright P 
but no flame; (89) with Plenty of smoke but no flame; (90) 
sending out numerous fie Particles? er; 

Falling, What do we call falling (91) gradually down through watt” 
(92) awkwardly, like some onc Pushed downstairs; (93) sot 
through catching one’s foot in something;. (94) suddenly, like a bopi 
made of playing cards; (95) through stepping on something 
causes us to stumble and lose our balance? 

Divisions. What do we call (o! 


in£ 
6) giving things away but keep’ 
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som c ivi i 
e for ourselves; (97) giving things away to a number of people 
part that are in 


Eur Ewing none for ourselves; (98) placing things a 
contact; (gg) undoing or unfastening something from what it is 


attached to: ( . H 
E dese ; (100) cuttin: something com) letely a’ i 
Board t br Macao g g pletely away from what it 


m * One Hundred Common Adjectives (List A) 

" a EL "gg i Which werd among those ng would best describe 
i no. er ana taller than off er trees; 3) a pareel awkwardly 
He for du weight; (4) 4 tool 10 Ul ann Hayy Wt us fe BR and EH 
big an cay to be fibul! E 

t to be measured ? 

strong, sturdy, bulky, 


easily; 
m ly; 4) a rock or stone almost too 
istance or quantity almost too grea 


Clumsy, massive, infinite, immenses rugged, gigantic, 


unwieldy. 
( ae Things. Which word among those below would best describe 
ave jew to eat that are nice and sweet and tasty; (7) objects that 
M dui uid beautiful and cleverly made; (8) features that are 
wall strong and pleasing; (9) the movements of a person who 
s or dances well; (10) a beggar pleased at receiving a gift of 


money? 
sterling, exquisite, delicious 


Savaury, handsome, fascinating, romantic 
buoyant, grateful, gracefill 
hose below would best describe 
norter than other perple (€.8+9 


anii Things. Which word among t 
Tom person very much smaller and 5l 
T Thumb); (12) an animal that 1s undersized an  underfed; 
t 3) a small-scale model of some object (68 a tiny portrait or rifle); 
be visible to the na ed eye; (15) a 
details ? 
stocky, miniature, 


among those below best describes 
the eyes (17) remarks whic 
18) ignorance that almost 

are harsh an 


we dislike and are 


(aby "pleasant Things. Which word 
digi, pects that are unpleasing t° 
makes because they are rud 
Unple, a teacher despair; 
asing when heard together; 


IY . 
Willing to undertake? 
Cunning, grating, awkwa 
those below 


T cordant, offensive. 
t . Which word among : 
coy sloth ol Mes a great deal of = rough Mm Us 
aint H tanding; (23) scars a 
T body for is long 7 that reappears regularly year 
P veil marks that cannot be rubbed out 
h double-width, permanent, 


rd, deplorable, useless, evil, irksome, ugly, dis- 


best describes 


year; (25) pencil 
Annual, chronic, bitter, p 
hardy, deep, indelible- 
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i describes 
ings that Don't Last. Which word among those below best 
à) ME dtp intende to last only for a very short time; (27) stories 
it are soon over; (28) arrangements not intended to be kept 4 
when circumstances change; (29) foodstuffs that are liable to speedy 


5 : ive 
decay, especially in transit; (30) insects and flowers that never liv 
for more than a day or two? 


Wooden, provisional, temporary, unsatisfactory, keen, ephemeral, perishable, 
stale, daily, brief. 


Things. Which word among those below best describes (3!) 
ad bs vegetables just gathered [die the garden; (32) events spe 
have occurred during the past day or two; (33) things that are ne i 
and interesting and rather unusual; (34) things of to-day as vd 
guished from those of long ago; (35) clothes repaired and made 
look like new? 


Dewy, renovated, remembered, recent, fresh, modern, bright, novel, exciting; 
lovely. 


Old Things. Which word among those below best describes (36) 
times before the birth of Jesus Christ; (37) coins, words, and stamp 
that have long since gone out of use ; (38) people who have lived a 
very long time; (39) times that existed before written records were 
begun; (40) beliefs and customs that are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation? 

Worn-out, historical, original, ancient, prehistoric, obsolete, dark, aged, 
traditional. 


Red Things. Which word among those below best describes (41) e 
deep red colour of the blood; (42) red which has had blue mixed 
with it; (43) the healthy red colour often seen in children’s cheeks; 
(44) the complexion of a person who has spent all his life out of doors; 
(45) the brilliant red colour 


; of poppies, runner-bean flowers, an 
soldiers’ coats? Poppies, 
Orange, tawny, crimson, purple, rosy, carmine, swarthy, ruddy, scarlet, 
azure, 


: lue of the unclouded summer sky; (47 
the brownish-yel , ish-yellow of soldiers clothes; 4°) 
something shining with all the colours of the rainbow; (40) sun-bur 
complexions that are almost black; (50) horses and ponies of tw 

2 urs irregularly arranged? 

merald, aki. bi heliotrop®s 
iridescent, azure, "ib SG iai 
Things that Stand Alone. Which d B 
i . hose below Pe, 
describes (51) a shoe for th left foot that has na m hc atoh s 

"yw oF the left foot that has no right shoe to m 
object; (53) a person wj 
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Things Taken Together. Which word among those below best 
describes (56) a number that could come under the heading of “not 
very many”; (57) articles that it would take some little time to 

hat are thickly inhabited; (59) things not more 


count; (58) towns t 
than four or five in number; (60) a number beyond all counting or 


even imagining? 
Populous, fractional, infinite, various, 


difficult, industrial. 
Clear Things. Which word among those below best describes (61) 
andwriting clear enough to be easily read; (62) glass clear enough 
to be easily seen through; (63) explanations clear enough to be readily 
understood; (64) something so plain that there is no excuse for missing 
it; (65) distant objects that stand out separately and clearly? 
Large, obvious, transparent, solid, massive, legible, lucid, brief, distinct, 
unusual. 

Warm Things. Which word among those below best describes 
(66) water that is slightly warm; (6 weather that is heavy and hot; 
(68) substances when seen glowing with white heat (e.g., a gas mantle) ; 
(69) heat that severely dries up the earth and withers plants and 

Owers; (70) a feeling of intensely warm devotion to a great cause! 
Dreadful, tepid, frigid, parching, dry, fervent, unusual, incandescent, 
mild, sultry. : 
Peaceful Things. Which word a e below best describes 
qp a room where we can be free i d interruption; (72) 
© Weather after a severe storm; (73) peo ly show iE 
Or excitement; (74) the hours at night when no sound of any kin 
can be heard; (75) the surface of a pond quite without a ripple? 
Rare, calm, polite, placid, pacified, silent, warmed, quiet, unruffled, inert. 
Things Heard. Which word among those below best describes (76) 
l 


wi i i ; ds 
bie ter eD hoipim hor Ka cm sudden and furious 


right through us; (78) 2 WP t 
ps (79) harsh ing noises that set the teeth on edge; 
Wind that sounds much worse than it really DUM M 
Deafening, rude, audible, gust) disturbing, grating, pierci 
blusteri i t. ; 
ustering, discordan ae we best describes (81) 


numerous, massive, Sew, several, 


ng, violent, 


Good Thi Thi d among i i 
cli ings. Which wor . (82) food that 18 plain but 
imates that help people t° keep well 2) e people go straight; 


Bood; (8 i uni t B 3 la- 
Ba ari ane gue eT parie opa, p panem (85) regula 
ns intended to prevent diseases due ee i, 


Strict, remedial, brisk, regular, salutary, T^^ 
w best des- 


Sanitary. : s 

in i Which wor among. wi dro 

and (ic) details on ‘have little oF 20, mend el UR d 
A i z 1 

aged m ade articles NE gru attention; (89) efforts that 


tasty; 
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e rather 
have no results as far as we can Beer (90) amusements that ar: 
silly and unsuited to serious people? 


T " j ile, 
Absurd, insignificant, plain, weak, trivial, trashy, minute, futile, fragile 
2 
frivolous. 


ibes 
- hings. Which word among those below best descri 

( ra perm ur learned to repeat over and over € Warp 
(ond (92) faces and scenes which we know immediate y e 
them; (93) tunes which we have heard so often that we e A B 
tired of them; (94) friends whom we know thoroughly wel ved le? 
whom we share our secrets; (95) clothes worn by well-dressed peop: 


S Á Loss 
Loving, lazy, habitual, familiar, pleasing, striking, fashionable, hackneye 
intimate, old-fashioned. 


scribes 

Productive Things. Which word among those below best on il 

(96) soil of good quality, capable of producing heavy crops; (97 blish 

that actually has produced good crops; (98) authors who Pa meth 
great quantities of work in a short time; (99) rivers and la 3 
in fish; (100) supplies of food as large as we are likely to need? 


Healthy, teeming, sandy, fruitful, fertile, excessive, plentiful, prolific, deep 
clever. 


5. One Hundred Common 


Adjectives (List B) 
Strength. Which word amon 


r on 
g those below best describes a pai 
who is (1) short in stature but able to stand the strain of heavy 0 
and illness; (2) Strong and active and always, as we say, ‘on the £ 


: a 
(3) big and strong in body and sound in mind; (4) able to stick at 
job in the face of opposition; 

? 


E d 

(5) well-developed in his limbs a” 

capable of great efforts? d 

Fearless, muscular, upright, robust, handsome, sturdy, energetic, di 
persistent, healthy. 


Weakness, Which word among those below best describes 2 per 
who is (6) weak in every way on account of ill-health or old i 
(7) easily upset by Strange or sudden noises; (8) not strong on his 
to do without careful nursing; (9) powerless in one or more © ta- 
limbs on account of illness or shock; (10) easily overcome by temp 
tions? 


. H il d, 
Spoiled, feeble, delicate, sinewy, foolish, paralysed, pale, thin, weak-wille 
nervous, 

Activity. Which word among those below best describes 2 Pena) 
who (11) takes a great deal of everything he does; vu 
is always hard at work; (13) is big in his own eyes and is fussy ? into 
any small duties he undertakes; (14) puts all his heart and soul n: 
work which he values very much; (15) is alwa s ready to take P 
and launch out on new undertakings ? ^ 
Realous, enterprising, decided, 

firm, cautious, shrewd. 


rson 


Ds id, industrio 
officious, painstaking, stupid, indus 
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Inactivity. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (16) can work if he likes but does not take the trouble to do so; 
(17) is slow in setting about any kind of job; (18) won't take the 
think; (19) is feeble and tired in all 


one either to work or even 
is movements; (20) is slow and heavy; alike in min 


Stupid, tired, dilatory; sluggish, dull, langu 


Cleverness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
d at once what he is wanted to 


who is (21) clever enough t 
do; (22) clever enough to hide what he is about to do; (23) clever 
in thinking out fresh ways ol (24) clever and quick in 
understanding character; (25) clever enough always to find his way 
out of a difficulty? 

Deceitful, intelligent, resourceful 


brilliant, strong, shrewd. 
below best describes a person 


Stupidity, Which word among those 

who 6) de simple enoug m ything he is told; (27) is too 
mentally weak or silly to earn his own living; (28) is always doing 
Something silly through lack of thought or judgment; (29) lacks life 
and spirit; (30) harbours silly fears and beliefs about things he docs 


not understand ? 
Imbecile, frail, inert, foolish, dull, superstitious, 
a person 


absurd. 
Honesty, Which word among S 
Who (31) can be trusted to do his duty whatever happens; (32) (acting 
as a judge or referee i ; (33) is most 
T ups io do his duty as thoroug y 
all s and thinks without 
that he does? Pir 17 
Strict, impartial, reliable, straightforward, conscientious, heroic, willing, 
nice, amiable, outspoken- Mee 
Trickery, Which word among ow best describes 2 person 
Dus ESNA mud heats whenever he has the chance; CIS GE 
ately misleads' people either by word or action (or both); 5 J mal s 
false statements which are intended to sound true; (39) deli EM 
(eran off bad articles for good articles; possess y 
elings which he lacks: 


Brazen, fraudulent, mean, 
eloquent, bogus- : 
wiBravry. Which word among ose ce best describ 
tee (ax) has the spirit to attack some O' 

lan himself; (42 shows gre d 
Acute aein UE (43), 8985 through danger. E sam 
paching; (44) is gay and das ng a po 

prece! qug e his DP resolute, lucky heroic, strong, 

Happy, courageous, reckless, gallant, plucky, 7650 Eod) > , 
boastful. 


ingenious, suave, modest, cunning, 


pious, credulous, strange, 


plausible, deceitful, vain, dishonest, insincere, 
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i ho 
7 ich word among those below best describes a person w] 
i pr^ Maid. of displeasing others and even of ppproaching and 
is nid to them; (47) faint-hearted and mastered by fear wi epe 
din "€ (48) uneasy about what may happen to himself e ^ 2) 
fiends: (49) deliberately false to his friends in times of hey 3 
acting impulsively and foolishly under the influence of great fear: 


Upset, pale, panic-stricken, timid, inanimate, absurd, cowardly, tame, 
apprehensive, treacherous, 


Kindness. Which word among those below best describes a Perna) 
who is (51) ready to give all he can to the poor and needy; (5 


i 1 fon! 
trongly opposed to any kind of cruelty to animals; (53) very 
of iE ed his friends; ( 54) warm-hearted and unselfish towards 


his friends; (55) free with his money and property at all times. 


Useful, rich, ardent, liberal, generous, charitable, happy, affectionate, 
humane, gentle. 


Goodness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (56) does what is right u 


his great holiness; (58) believes sincerely in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ; (59) attends church re; 
of our respect because of hi 


Decent, solitary, happy, religious, devout, well-dressed, virtuous, saintly, 
rich, admirable. 


Badness. Which word among those below best describes a poroi 

G8 out of ill-will or spite; (62) is selfish ine 
ons; (63) does Wrong for the sake of doi ls 
Keim (64) behaves in’ a rough and unfeeling manner towar 
children 


; e 
and animals: (65) does things, often in temper, that aT 
base and shameful ? 


Uncivil, mean, vicious, malicious, Wicked, haughty, deceitful, conceitet» 
brutal, vain. 


n 
h word among those below best describes a pe s 
who (66) shows care i iding risks; (67) shows carefuln' in 
in thinking and planning for the future; (68) shows carefulness et 
5 of others; (69) shows carefulness enough e 
3 (79) shows carefulness in spen 
so that he makes the most of his money? 1. 
Sparing, economical, mean, prudent, clever, cautious, accurate, s 
brompt, considerate. 


Carelessness, 


E E to a warning or to advice; (75) careless 
noticing what may be of to others? 
Deaf, heedless, unobser 


negli 
j ‘vant, slovenly, thoughtless, unlucky, prudent, 
gent, lazy, silly, ^ 
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Skill. Which word 
" \ 3 among those below best describi 
UE us in making beautiful things; (77) skilful pos 
lis hand i and fluency; (78) skilful in managing difficult-things ss 
dens (79) skilful (or learned) to a high degree in some special 
je $4 3a) skilful in moving and climbing quickly and nimbly? 
ert, agile, glib, dexterous, eloquent, expert, clever, famous, artistic, lucky. 


Iil- , 
T. es Which word among those below best describes a person 
abun is frequently out-of-sorts and is seldom quite well; (82) has 
forced t A ideas that constantly occupy and depress his mind; (83) is 
doés phd iyi on pore oh illness or old age; (84) for the time being 
as well as usual; (85) i kt 

toutand for lom or validate (85) is wea. hrough old age and unable 
Weary, pale, infirm, bed-ridden, unlucky, 
Strange, morbid. 


indisposed, sickly, foolish, 


; (89) thinks of nothing 
his inferiors? 


haughty. 

penriendliness, Which word among those below best describes a 
fear who (g1) gets on well with the people in company; (92) is 
decane welcome and entertain others; (93) is ready to do a friendly 
(9 ed for those who live near him; (94) is friendly and easy to please; 

5) is pleasant and nicely behaved in his manners? 
Sociable, polite, loving, bright, hospitable, careful, amiable, soft, neigh- 

" bourly, well-to-do, well-beloved. 
umility. i d those below best describes a person 
2 scat melt rate himself too highly; 


wi y. 1 
O (96) is slow to praise himself an à 
in the presence of his superiors; 


(97) loses his self-possession 1n 
con Poor an opinion of himself to show 
tent, though he knows he wil : 
"^n in life and aspires to nothin 


100); 
O) is content in his poor station ? 
ul, humble, wea 


Diffident, weak-willed, bashful 


meagre, honest. 
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6. A Vocabulary Test for Young Children 


INSTRUCTIONS ^ d 
w will be found roo questions to be answered orally an 
AN by children from three and a half years of age and up 
2. 'The form of words employed in questioning and the sugges i 
action (where indicated) may occasionally be varied in order E 
bring out the required answer if it is misunderstanding and not ign 
ance which stands in the child's way. 


3. The number of questions asked at a sitting must depend upon 
age and intelligence. 


4. It will be noted that questions 1-50 deal with what is seen, 
while questions 51-100 deal with what is merely described. 
5. The words in capitals indicate the correct answers. 


Face and Features 
Say, “Which part of my face am I touching?” 
Point in turn to: (1) 


NOSE; (2) NOSTRILS; (3) EYES; (4) EYEBROWS; 
(5) EYELASHES. 


Actions with the Hands and Fingers 


3 (2 
“Now watch what I am going to do. What am I doing now: 


a 
(6) WRITNG; (7) THREADING A NEEDLE; (8) TAPPING THE Tasty 
(9) SCRATCHING YOUR HEAD; (10) UNFASTENING YOUR BUTTON 
UNBUTTONING YOUR... . 


Household Articles 
Say, “I wonder w 


hether you can tell me what this is?” $5 
(11) scissors; (12) sargTv-Pmw; (13) comp; (14) RAZOR-BLADP; 
(15) TAPE-MEASURE. 


Say, 


Actions with the Hands 
Say, “ What am 


; "m 
I going to do now? What do we call this? (18) 
(16) CLAPPING YOUR HANDS; (17) RUBBING YOUR ELBOW; 
SQUEEZING YOUR FINGER; 


G 
(19) CLENCHING YOUR FIST; (20) PATTIN 
YOUR HEAD. 
id Shapes NT 
Say, “Look at what I am going to draw and tell me what it is- (25) 
(21) sQuarE; (22) cracrx; (23) TRIANGLE; (24) DIAMOND; 
STAR. j 
Coins 
« w 
Mod Now tell me what the coins are which I am going to sho 


(26) PENNy; 


N 
(27) SIXPENCE; (28 ; HALF-CROW' 
(or 2s. 6d.); (30) FLORIN (or 25). (28) samumo; (29) 


" Positions cu 
Say, “ Now look at this Square and tell me where I put the next on 
(31) INSIDE 1T; (32) BELOW or UNDERNEATH IT; (33) ON THE F. 
(-HAND) SIDE (oF Tr); (34) o ^ 


+ (85 
N THE LEFT (-HAND) SIDE (OF IT); E 
(ALL) ROUND IT or OUTSIDE rr, 
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-— Sounds 

(36) sue to what I am going to do now. What do we call it?" 
HISTLING 5 w RING; (38 NG; A 

Mee (37) WHISPERING; (38) SIGHING; (39) SNORING; 

Adjectives 

ome things in twos. I will tell you 


Say, “I am going to show you s 
hat the other is." 


what one is, and you can tell me wi 
(41) Feel these. This is rough, but that is. - .? SMOOTH. (42) 


Look at these pencils. This is sharp, but that is...? BLUNT. (43) 
ight, but that is . . .? SLANTING. 


Look at these lines. This is Upri8 
(44) Look at these pieces of paper. This one is flat, but that one has 
nae ...? FOLDED. (45. Look at these two boys (girls). He (she) 
s dark, but he (she) is - - .? FAIR. 
Fabrics 
Say, “I wonder if you know what these articles are made of?" 
(46) woor; (47) SILK3 (48) COTTON (CALICO, etc.); (49) LEATHER; 


(50) LINEN. 
Breakfast 


h Say, “Now I am going to 
ave seen at home. I expect you can answer them. 

A (51) Which part of the milk come ? oREAM. (52) What 
© we call the outside of à loaf of bread? orust. (5 ) 
call the yellow part of an egg? YOLK: (54) Which part of the teapot 
is the tea poured out from? SPOUT. (55) What do we call the part of 
an apple where you find the pips? CORP. 


Shopkeepers 
Say, “Now some questions about shopkeepers and what they sell." 
57) Sugar an tea? GROCER 


(56) Who sells meat? BUTCHER. 


(8) Men's clothes? TAILOR: 
©) Who makes and sells bread? BAKER. 


Meat 
Say, “ Whi «mal gives Us the meat I am going to mention. 
(61) Beef. ee anny Pork. PIG. (63) Mutton. SHEEP. (64) Veal. 
carr. (65) Bacon. PIG- ^ 
Quantities 
ch to ask for." 


Say, “ Wh buy things YOU have to : 
(66) Mot ch de for if you had to uy some milk? DE 
or Quamr. (67) What could you ask for if you had to buy en i ? 
DRED IGHT, € 68) What could you 


A DOZEN. i 
Occupations " hg 

Say, “ : e what we call the man W ho docs 

thie Now see if you can tell mi 
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i 2) The 

ho brings the letters round. POSTMAN. (7 x. 

Bru ence er your ticket on ihe bu (or tram). Ku 

ho blows the whistle for t € train to start. 1 

(73) Tic som whe serves you with food in a teashop. Pape 
ub The man who mends the Bas-pipes and the water-pipes 

k. PLUMBER. Ed 
PEE Eating and Drinking . sd 
Say, *Now see if you know these different ways of eating al 

; es E 2 E " 

(96) Siting a tiny bit at a time like a mouse iscalled . . .? gg 2 

(77) Drinking just a little at a time is called . , .? SEENT: 5 

Biting our food up and getting it ready to swallow is ca oe 
CHEWING Or MASTICATING. (79) Eating hard biscuits in a noisy m 


is called . . |? CRUNCHING. (80) The cat drinks her milk by taking 
it up with her tongue. We call that . . .? LAPPING IT UP. 


The Kitchen Fire 


estions about the fire at home." j fom 
(81) Which Part of the fireplace has bars to keep the coà ERES 
falling out? crave, (82) What do we call the floor Just in iro the 
the fire? HEARTH, (83) What does the smoke leave behind it in 


? 
y A . 7 ut: 
chimney? soor. (84) What is left when the fire is burnt right aki 
ASHES Or CINDERs, (85) What can be burned instead of coal? 

Or COALITE or woop, 


The Street 


e 
Say, “Now see Whether you can tell me these things about e 


street,” 


t 
€ part we walk on called? PAVEMENT. (87) bi 
is the edge of this part (next to the road) called? KERB oe ng? 
(88) What is the Part called where the water collects and runs alo 
SUTTER. (89) What do we 


‘ay of the traffic? REFUGE. 


Cooking the Dinner 

Say, “Here are Some of the thin 

the dinner, See if you know what they are, 
(91) She 


toes in the saucepan on the stove to BIT 
BOIL THEM, (92) She Puts the pie into the oven to ? Lap IT. 
(93) She holds a slice of bread in front of the fire to p TOAS 
94) She puts the bacon j 


Games 


; e. 
-ct you know what the answers to these questions TN 
(96) Throwing a ball down to the ground to make it con 
? BOUNCING jr. (97) When we pretend mick 
exactly the same as Somebody else We say that we are . . .? MI 


ourself 
> IMITATING HIM), (98) When you put y (99) 
where you cannot be seen we Say that you are . . |? HIDING- 
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Whe 

a : 

(her) i are trying to run faster than some one else and beat him 

jumpin Fei that you are ...? RACING. (100) When you are 
g along on one foot we say that you are . . .? HOPPING. 


For Norms of Performance sce p. 50- 


4. Words with More than One Meaning 


Instructions (to pupil) 


pee words have more thai 
Eus bridge: we may spea a bridge over a river and also 
Speak the bridge of the nose (quite an i i 
of the too, of the bridge of a violin (still another kind of bridge) and 
of b € game of bridge (which, again, is nothing like the other kinds 
ridge). 
ere are eight more words which hav: 
ROUND ROLL 
ed to fill in the bl. 
m in the right p 
have used each 


e more than one meaning: 
POINT HEAD CROSS 


anks in the sentences 
Jaces. You will find 
of the eight words 


COVER LINE RUN 


pae eight words may be us 
wow. Sce if you can put the 
eae have done this that. you 

€ times, 
with his hammer. 


im He gave the nail a blow on the.-- 
im Her speech was greeted witha.. of applause. 
3) Letters between friends often - + : each other in the post. 

` of doing what you can at once. 


(4) Don't waste time; makea - 
. among rebels. 


(5) The King’ 
ng's law does not - - 
(6) In these S aters one must learn where to draw the... + 
thing to do under . + - of friendship. , 
t of his case. 


f banknotes ou 
kely to be lost. 
...sum for such a 


t It was a treacherous 
) The merchant took à - y; t.a; x 
(9) If you . . . a postal order it is less li 

ds would be a 09 


to) One hundred poun 
i go with the rest. 


Purpose, 
(n) Very well, I'll stretch a «+ > and let you | 
(12) The cyclist was able to - - + the distance in ten seconds. 
i of luck is likely to continue. 
edia under 


(13) I hard i 
ly think Marys - ; ° fi 
tlt) You x ind teaching dealt with in the encyclop 
" - . of education. 
E I hope you will t 
t ) To make things wo 
ed ) He was above the oT 


ake a strong -v - when you talk to him. 

rse the ship began to. » + violently., 

Ww dinary -** of person for this kind of 
(18) E 3 b 
( ach of wii w LOSE 
2 F ather. ded Lo the. a the table at meals. 

9) Her li ... of P. easure. 

(21) The Tite panne s ect .. . of descent from Queen Anne. 

moo) What wa: * in asking such a question at that 
Omént ? as your. -* 

of honour. 


(23) My father’s name was nscribed on the «s= 


i 
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hesame ..- 
four letters were sent to the Town Hall under t E 
e rts cuin left the town and began to . . . for the op 
country. 5 4 hich 
I a time when feeling was apt to ... high. ? tick 
(22) che Greed Guards are not considered to be a regimen 
SRR: a 
tn oe) The enemy’s position was captured at the . . . of the bayoni a 
(29) The old lady was unable to sign her name, so she was 
make a... instead, 
(30) The lecture was quite above my . . , 
31) That makes the fourth . . - of toast you have had. 
(92) (The... of the drums sounded like distant thunder. if with 
(33) The young general was not expected to . . . himse 
lory in his first campaign. 
* 34) We usually agree, but that day we were at + + purposes. 
35) What do you think was the main . . . of his argument? 


Person at a meal is sometimes called a anid 
(37) You’ve . . - it rather fine; in another minute you 
` in 
uld expect to... his pockets with money 
t E P 
war-time. 


39) The soldiers had to 
(40) I like t 


d d. 
Account for every . , , of ammunition fire 
© hear that Aberdeen boy... his r’s, 


Norms of Performance 


8. Ideational Addition 


INSTRUCTIONS (to pupil) 
Look at the following ‘sums’: 
1 dog + 1 fox +1 lion = 3 animals, 


1 piano + 1 banjo + ; Violin = 3 musical instruments. wing 
ds needed to complete the folio is 
For example, instrum: 

ond answer above. 
(1) 1 robin 4 , Pigeon + r eagle — 
(2) 1 fly - rb l s 


cetle + r grasshopper =g | |. 
(3) 1 uncle + ; aunt + us Bu rs 


usncg, > 
(4) 1 penny + r threepenny-piece + 1 shilling =3..--, 03 
(5) 1 pint of milk + 1 pint of vine ar Ly nit of lemonade 
Pintsiof. ; . 5 P 


(6) 1 revolver + 1 sword I ET 
(7) 1 diamond + 1 rub iig 


Y + 1 emerald l3. ot: 


of 


of 


of 


= 
= 


= 
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&) 1 lump of chalk + 1 lump of iron + ! lump of coal — 3 lumps 


d 1 lorry + 1 truck + 1 cart —3 7 577 
) 1 tunnel + 1 corridor + 1 alley —3 - - + 


id 1 table + 1 chair -- 1 bedstead — 3 - = * 
Gel I king + 1 emperor + r pr 

( ) 1 house + 1 flat + 1 bungalow T 3 DEN 
17) 1 piece of tin + 1 piece of iron + 1 piece of lead = 3 pieces 


coke + 1 cwt. logs = 3 cwt.- - - - 


(18) 1 cwt. coal + 1 cwt. cw 
Jass of ale + I glass of whisky = 3 glasses 


(19) 1 glass of wine + 1 € 
(20) 1 oz. pepper + 1 o2. cloves 4p 1 oz, nutmeg = $ 02% bae 


(21) The word Smith + the wor ord Brown = 3 «*- 
b. soda + ! ]b. sulphur — Ib. es 


(23) 1 knife = 
i razor + 1axe = 3 * Xin 
2 ing-f 4.1 baking dish = 3 ^ ^ 


ni 
aa rtp aer 


(26) re MEET 
ye-shade ~+ 1 gas-mas 1 fender 3 
(27) 1 act of bravery + ! act of heroism + 1 act o. 


f pluck = 3 acts 


oats = 31b.--- 
fool terme ean co wh) 
i I 


30) 1 touri i ae 
ourist + 1 pilgrim 4i iPdoor-mat EO teo aud 


(31) t car 
pet + 1 hearth-rug 
C3 I prop + 1 backbone t ! arch = Se A 
Be ee E coronat journal +1 monthly magazine 


(34) 1 daily newspaper 
book 


5) ‘i chemistry book + ' botany book + ! electricity 
(36) 1 moment of fear + ! moment of joy + ! moment of anger 
à moments of . . - + , 
37) 1 lift + 1 ladder + ! staircase = 3 - "07 
5 I statue + 1 painting PE 3e 

I dart I arrow H eb Slee ee : 
(40) 1 ied + 1 cistern of steam Ti waterfall =3 °° * 


Norms of Pe 


formance 
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II. SENTENCE-CONSTRUCTION: TESTS AND SCALES 
1. A Sentence Completion Test 
IwsrRUCTIONS (to pupil) . 
1. Look at this sentence which has one word missing from it: 
She shook me . . . the hand and wished me well. 


The missing word is by, so that the sentence should read: 
She shook me by the hand and wished me well. 


5 ; d: 
2. Read the following and fill in each blank with a suitable wor 


(1) Isn't it time you turned . . . a new leaf? 

(2) The master told us to carry . . . with our work. 
(3) She declared that I was a boy . . . her own hen 
(4) Have you been able to dispose . . . your bicycle? 
(5) Why are you always finding fault . . . me? 

(6) The car drew . . . outside No. 37. 

iu The new law will come . . . force next week. 


8) If you should be passing just drop . . . 

ie It goes... the grain to help your enemy. 
(10) Living here suits me . . . to the ground. 
(11) She took what I said . . . good part. 


(12) I can't say why the two friends fell . . . so badly. 
(13) John is very ill and I don't think he'll pull . . . 1 
(14) Uncle said he had knocked . . . the world a great deal. 
15) Mary pricked her ears . - » when I said so. 
nE I am looking .. . to seeing you again. 
(17) They will make you pay . . . the nose for it. 
frat I was greatly . . . of pocket on that deal. 
(19) Why did you take it . . . your head to say that? 
(20) I have known her . . - and on for twenty years. 
(d She let her children get . . . of hand. 
22) Have you ever tried your hand . . . whist? 
23) Father said he would not stand . . , my light. 
24) Tom set his face . . . my plan. 
(25) I don't believe in peace . . . any price. 
) My brother will come . | ` age next month. 
ed It's no use trying to palm that . . . on me 
) 


^ 


I wonder how that piece of news leaked . . . 
The aeroplane took . . . quickly and smoothly. 
I never thought you would turn your back . . . me. 
Bx The shopkeeper handed him . . - to the police. 
. (32) You never know what may crop . . . 
(33) Dick is very easy to geton . . . , 
(34) Children regard middle-aged people . . . quite old. 
(35) Margaret had grown up ... a fine woman. 


Norms of Performance 


Age . : 10 11 12 13 
Eur Em M 
Score . ie 9 12 17 24 
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2. An English Language Scale 


ere designed to measure, 
children in mastering 
. By means of the scale 
oni hould be able to decide with 
ihe e approach to accuracy how o: with another of 
Te age in one important aspect o 
pictus principle underlying 
the res is simple. As young children grow | and develop mentally 
A y find themselves able to hold more and more images and ideas 
gether in the mind at one time, an 
ily ‘at one go.’ Thus, children 
omething intelligible 
who have reached 


a ; 
bout each of the first six pictures, but d 
i ule, to describe the last six 


t 
me E of eight or nine a 
man: i f them. 
1 ner required o d n sets of is m One u^ 3 Stage 
o (7-12); _18); Stage Four 19-24); Stage ‘ive 
(7-12); Stage Three 98 ); e fist two pictures in each set 


25-30); and T 
); and Stage Six (903 vxo child vill 


iner 3 : 
er la description how he ? h the pictures (OF 
e exami ld begin w: 
that ote BFI sho S ap tested. He should be careful to say, 
" ook at this picture. Tt is a pice €f sore Let me nets say 
: at" The child will repeat, «Tt is a picture Obes = agt ere 15 
another. "Thi is a picture of a » The child np the descrip, 
On i E RA : QM TS tis a picture © 
tion in the form “This is 2 picture of = y hink you can tell me PN 
‘Tr 18 A PICTURE 


Wu h 
. .? "The examiner then Sy* 7 y 
Start each time by saying, 


One r 
Or ei these other pictures. Starr 
T EO ‘ CTU. PEEL : 

T oF ‘Tas RUE LE of the pictures as 
he z child should the? work rough e if The examiner will 
init coe to describe int e t (or ^ This js”) “a picture o fis 

i » "The child 


insist : : 

hou, every time on his beginning: «4 pi zi 4 
gh | y just icture Of - > ai h 
Should Lax 2r drongly identifying any animal or object 
~Callin, mple. 

g a horse a donkey, for examp 4 
isl find the language age of the child examined 
Gi oath PICTURE SATISFACTORILY p 
thre nen age we assume that eer 
wo p nonths allowed for €2€ atisiac wi, the 

eee faults of the kind particulari in 
res. : " " 

3 i roblematical situa: 
ea s rse, Wit what are PIOS is i 
that re es Es " k^ will learn to a E im A fhe De fà 

3 P a e 
eri val after hearing erige. The pown de shows 
Bow i eM di^ of two children tested was arri a 


ADD THREE MONTHS 
o the AGE OF FOUR 
ys Deduct from the 
on one month or 
es on the separate 


tions 
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ACTUAL 


AGE 
UAGE 
SCORES FOR THE SEPARATE PICTURES Laxo! 
Ace 
Months 
Nemo Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 Stage 4 Months | Years 
ears Mons eS. G| Tio EX 19: |n 19.27 18 | at ce 23 24 
4 
48-167 | 3 10 
3332|2 = 2 1 = = 8 = Ü 
fone Me 5 H S59 32 cls 2 22lEZ = bate 7 
IvorZ. 5995s 3g ts 3/5 2 
(Show sex.) 


NOTES ON THE SEPARATE PICTURES 3 


Stace One (Nos. 1 To 6) 
(For Children of Four to Five Y. ears) 


5 to 
It is assumed that all children attending school will be E 15 
recognize and name familiar objects, animals, and persons whe! 


: three 
in pictures. This is à common enough performance as early as 
years of age. 


:he the 
Most children beginning school at five will manage to describe 


eas 
Stage One pictures. At four years of age it is by no means he to 
thing for the average child both to hold together in the min: (a) an 
express in a single statement the idea of a picture that shows us 


d ‘our 
animal, say, and (b) what it is doing. A good many children at f 
years of age will be able to name these t 


wo elements separately y 
yet need a great deal of prompting to express them together ! 
statement. 

Ifa child sees m 


Nd 

ore and names more he need not be given ed 
credit, since his Superior ability will enable him at a later SUE um 
Show to greater advantage than those who supply the mun 
information only. 


t 
3 nec 
If the teacher finds she has to prompt once to get a child *9 ould be 
up the separate parts of a correct description a deduction s i 
made of one month fro 


ibe 
1 m the three credited for each correctly este j 
Picture. If two promptings are needed two months should be de 


SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a Picture of . . , 

(1) A boy running, (2) A girl swinging. 
REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a Picture of , | . 

(3) A girl skipping. 4) A bird flying. 

(5) A girl dancing. (8 A girl lying down. 


no 
gu : js, but 

* As originally designed the pictures used showed much the same details, 

were (a) coloured and (^) larger. 
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Stace Two (Nos. 7 vo 12) 
(For Children of Five to Six Years) 


iest of 

The average child of five should be able to attempt the eee 

these pictures, but it will take the child of six to score fu of the 

The bright child of four and a half will understand the —— ee 
pictures, but he will as a rule be unable to describe them neatly 


‘Ips a dog 
single sentence. For example, he may say about No. 9, “It get at 
and a cat—he’s nearly got him.” Another point of interest is 
five years of age the less 


“Bice 
striking actions are not often named eee 
ally. For example, a child may say about No. 10 that it is aT "sea 
of a girl with a doll. Neither will the dull child of six, as a rule, other 
graphic present participle like hugging, or loving, or Squeezing ; P iow 
words, he seems to be unable to think himself into the situation s mple 
The teacher should proceed as before, explaining the is m in 
pictures 7 and 8 and making sure that the child can describe t 
the standard form. 


: ed 
One month’s credit should be deducted for each prompting need 
to secure a full and proper description. 
SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a description of . . , 
(7) A boy riding on a donkey. 
(8) A woman (or lady) carrying a jelly (on a plate). 
REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a description of . . . 
(9) A dog running after (or chasing) a cat. 
(10) A girl hugging (or nursing, or loving) a doll. 
(11) A (black) girl (lady) carrying a basket (on her head). ith 


w 
(12) Two boys shaking hands, or One boy shaking hands 
another (boy), 
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SrAcE Turre (Nos. 13 To 18) 
(For Children of Six to Seven Years) 


It will be observed that as a rule three things have to be mentioned 
in these pictures. Children below the age of seven will frequenti 
omit to mention one of these, not so much because they fail to obser 
it as because they find it difficult in a single act of attention to RE 
together the idea of three things in a particular relation. As be or 
the teacher should deduct one month’s credit for each prompting 
necessary to secure a full and proper description. 


SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(13) Some children looking up at a cat in a tree. 

(14). A girl putting a flower into a little boy's button-hole. 


REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . , 

(15) A boy offering a donkey a carrot (or a carrot to a donkey), ^ 

boy giving a donkey a carrot, or A boy holding out 4 

carrot to a donkey, ; 

(16) A girl lifting up a little boy to put a letter in the letter-box: 
(Acceptable alternatives are: (a) lifting up: holding up? 
(b) a little boy: a boy, her brother; (c) put a letter, etc.: Po 
a letter. Any reasonable variant of the kind indicated W! 
be acceptable.) k 

(17) A lady on a horse jumping over a gate; or A girl on horsebae" 
jumping over a gate, or A lady on horseback leaping le.) 
agate. (Acceptable alternatives for gate are fence and hur he 

(18) A policeman putting up his hand to stop the motors (or t 
traffic), or A policeman holding up the traffic. 
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Stace Four (Nos. 19 TO 24) 
(For Children of Seven to Eight Years) 


Ae 5 . en 
The fact that all the relations in these pictures shown are betwe 
actions and not merely between fi 


educted for cac 


h prompting necessary 
ption. 


SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) isa picture of 
(19) A girl opening her umbreila because it is raining. 
(20) A dog waiting for his master to throw a stick into the water- 
REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a picture of : 
(21) A cat (who is) angry because the dogs are drinking her milk. 
(Acceptable alternatives: (2) angry: cross, bristling wI ) 
rage; (i * Pussy, pussycat; (c) drinking: lapping Die 
(22) A girl lifting up her Pussy away from the dog. (Accepta 
alternatives: (a) lifüng up: Putting up, holding up; 
Pussy, pussycat, cat 3 (c) away from: out of the way of.) ble 
(23) A man showing a boy how to hold a cricket bat. (Aceptan 
alternatives: (a) showing: helping; (b) hold a cricket 
play cricket, what to do with his cricket bat.) ble 
(24) A boy Crying because a dog has taken his shoe. (Beo 
^ e: (a) boy: little boy; (b) taken: stolen, run 2 
ith. 
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Stace Five (Nos. 25 To 30) 


(For Children of Eight to Nine Years) 
The Stage Five pictures call for the use of relative pronouns. Mort 
of the children of seven will find it difficult to link up the gepa 
parts of their statements with who or that. One cause of their difficu T 
is that the actions shown must be described as already having ta he 
place. The teacher must, therefore, explain while describing t D 
sample pictures (25 and 26) that what is being described has alread 
taken place. 


One month's credit should be de 


ducted for each prompting necessary 
to secure a full and proper descri 


ption. 
SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(25) A woman who h 


as just turned out a jelly. 
(26) A girl who has j 


just caught a ball. 


REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a picture of . . , 


(27) A boy who has fallen into the water. (Acceptable alternatives: 
(a) fallen: tumbled; (b) water: river, pond, stream.) 

(28) A girl who has dropped her doll on the stairs, or A girl who 
has just let her doll fall on the stairs. (Acceptable alterna" 
tives: (a) doll: dolly; (b) stairs: staircase; (c) on the stairs: 
going upstairs.) : 

(29) A boy who has fallen down and broken his jug. (Acceptable 
alternatives: (a) fallen down: tumbled down, fallen ov 
etc.; (b) his jug: a Jug, something, something he W3 
carrying.) 

(30) A boy who has just kicked a football, 
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Stace Six (Nos. 31 To 36) 
(For Children of Nine to Ten Years) 


The Stage Six pictures call for the use of subordinate clauses 
the relative which either expressed or understood. The child in hat 
cribing these pictures has to connect up what is happening with “The 
has already happened, and speak of both in the same sentence. 
pictures are therefore a little harder than those at Stage Five. ay 

One month's credit should be deducted for each prompting necess 
to secure a full and proper description. 


Which may be omitted without penalty. 


SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a picture of . . 


(31) A boy looking at a crab which he has caught in his net. 


(32) A boy picking up a cabbage which has fallen out of a motor" 
van. 


REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a picture of . . . 


(33) A shopman putting potatoes into the basket which a little girl 
is holding out to him. 
(34) A boy looking at a bubble Which he has just blown. ind 
(35) A girl putting up her hands to catch her hat which the as 
as blown off, or A girl trying to catch her hat which 


p ill 
been blown off by the wind. (Reasonable alternatives val 
Teadily be recognized.) wn 
(36) Picture of a cat jumping up at a fish which a boy has thro 
to her (it). 
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3. Sentence Patterns 


* or “How do you do?” which 
re-formed as meaningful 
which they are composed. 
atterns which can be used 


Instructions 


I. SAY TO rug CHILDREN, Look at the five Sentences which I have written 
on the blackboard. 


I bought a knife to cut my meat with, 

om made a hutch to keep his rabbits in, 
Mary fouhd a Shelf to put her parcels on, 
Mother knows a shop to buy your presents at, 
Uncle has no son to leave his money to, 


thing the same about the 


Way they are all made—that is, they 
on the same pattern, Let 


es 
us try to make up some more sentenc 


are all formed 
like them. o 

2. Now see if you can match the Sentences that follow, Make up tW 
Sentences on the same 


pattern as each group of five. Now start, 
3. Results should be Shown as follows: 


No. 1 PATTERN No. 2 PATTERN 


AGE Number of Answers 


Etc. 

Percent. Number of Answers Percent. 

Correct Correct 
Correct | Possible 


Possible 


—— 


No. 1 


It was evening, and the birds were 
It was morning, and the workmen 


singing in the trees. B 
were hurrying through the stree 
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and the corn was ripening in the fields. 
and the stars were glittering in the heavens. 
was falling from the sky. 


It was autumn, 
It was midnight, 
It was winter, and the snow 


No. 2 
“Hullo,” I cried, opening the door. 
“Come on,” he shouted, making for the gate. 
“Never,” she exclaimed, picking up her hat. 
‘Thank you,” he whispered, bidding me good-bye. 
“Nonsense,” I replied, showing him the book. 


No. 3 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet eating her curds and whey. 
Old Mr Miser sat in his cellar counting his silver and gold. 
Busy Miss Brown sat at the table marking the spellings and sums. 
Poor Cinderella worked in the kitchen washing the dishes and plates. 
Young. Tom Parker ran through the village chasing the dogs and 


the cats. 


No. 4 


* Give me an envelope, finished the letter. 
? he sighed as he closed the book. 


“I’m sorry it's over, 

“Look at that,” he sai d me the paper. 
“TI see," she replied as she turned to the cupboard. 
“Here they are,” she exclaimed as she looked out of th 


No. 5 
Having eat 


» she said as she 


e window. 


en their breakfast, they set out for school. 
Having found the treasure; they returned to the ship. 
Having sold my canary, I gave away its cage. 
Having swallowed a bone; Mary began to cough. 
Having counted his marbles, Tom put them into the bag. 


No. 6 G 
Everythi i ady, the army prepared to march off. 
Eas bel eue their parents got ready to go out. 


The children being h 
Dinner being served, We decided to stay. 
The shops being closed, we were obliged to come back. 
The storm being near, she was afraid to go farther. 

28 SENTENCES AT EacH AGE 


RESULTS BASED ON AN AVERAGE OF 3 


No. 5 No. 6 
Bi 3 c 
28 147 

21:5 
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4. Connecting Words and Phrases 


Instructions (to pupil) 
1. Look at the following unfinished sentence: 


Mary opened her umbrella Because . . . . 
This might be finished so as to read: 
Mary opened her umbrella because it was raining. S 
2. Now look at the unfinished sentences in the test below. Each is 
followed by four groups of words arranged as (a), (b), (c), and (d). 


You are asked to underline the group of words which would make the best 
ending for the unfinished sentence they follow. 


Here is one done for you: 
You cannot leave school BEFORE .... 


(a) yesterday is over; (b) every Christmas; (c) you are fourteen years 
of age; (d) I am sure, ————— 


3. Now begin. Forty minutes will be allowed for the test. 


(1) I shall not be able to do my sums uNLEss . . . a 
(a) they are too difficult; (b) you help me; (c) multiplication 1$ 
very hard; (d) they are marked by you. 
(2) If you take this bus you will be an hour on the road;  ANY- 
HOW, ... 
(a) don't take it; (b) don? 
are certain to arrive befo 


(3). My grandfather is very healthy, CONSIDERING . . . 3 
4) he gets plenty of fresh air; (b) his age; (c) I am his grandson; 
(4) how he can be so well. 

(4) The king commanded them to return WHENCE . .. it 

(a) by came; (b) they did so at once; (c) and hence; (2)! 
was late. 


(5) He loves his mother, ALTHOUGH . . . d 
(a) she loves him; (5) she is unkind to him; (c) she is kind; (4) 
he does not, 

g dae m But your work BEFORE , . . (d) you 
a) I entered school; (b begin it; k; 
come to the end of i: dapi pe Festal 


(7) We all want to know WHETHER . e 
(a) if you please; (b) you are coming or not; (c) forecasts a" 
reliable; (d) to-morrow or Sunday is wet, 
(8) We did not Enjoy the music BECAUSE 
(a) you are right 


3 (b) when lik 
(d) we were fred. j visis 


t be too sure; (c) here we are; (d) you 
re dinner. 


CE e; 
it; (c) you cannot come» 
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ome out; STILL . . - 


(10) A great deal of the truth has c 
(c) there is more to come; 


(a) it is untrue; (b) no one is ready; 
(d) I wish it really had. » 

(11) I hope you will be able to do it WITHOUT . .- 
(a) my mother said so; b) his knowing anything about it; 
(c) to-morrow morning; (d) anything will do. í 


(12) This poor boy can NEITHER . « - 
(a) you nor I can; (b) read nor write; (c) get up in the morning; 
(d) see what we mean. : 
(13) Thank you for your invitation; UNFORTUNATELY . > 
(a) I cannot thank you; (b) no, but I will; (c) you have not 
replied; (c) I shall be unable to accept it. 
(14) My uncle is still rich NOTWITHSTANDING . . 
(a) but with knowledge; (5) his great losses; 
nothing; (4) his banking account. 
(15) He is not a good speaker, and YET . - 
(a) people like him; (b) he stutters; ( 
(d) no one likes him. 
(16) I cannot tell you WHERE «= = 
(a) are you?; (b) she lives; (c) you are asked; (d) to-morrow 
will be. 
(17) She could not explain WHY 
(a) yes, you can; (b) she had 
(d) on her birthday. 
(18) Mind you don't play with the fire WHILE.» -. 
(a) it ct out; (b) mother forgets to light it; (c) away the 
time; (d) I am away. 
(19) I shall give sixpence to WHOEVER « » - 
(a) was it? (b) gets the right answer first; 
(d) or whoever not. 
(20) It is likely than he did the job; € 
(a) he would have tied: (D) 152W 
have done it; (2) 2° one could. 


10) still and doing 


o) he cannot be heard; 


done such a thing; (c) certainly; 


(c) can it be? 


ERTAINLY . 


him do it; e) he could not 


(c) I had 


(21) I admit I was present, BUT * 
i i: J was not really there; 
(a) it was muc too hare ¢ RS ne 


no hand in the affair; 
2 i Jl right F , * à 
l 0 Bes (0) yesterday would do; (6) ne one WA; 

(d) she cannot be everywhere- 


(23) You say you saw him i 
(a) he was in my room; 
am I now? ( : 

(24) He evidentl ore ab 
(a) he per now; (b) anybody can see 
willing to admit; d) time will tcll- 


the street; ^5 A MATTER OF FACT .- > 
To) why did you believe it? (c) where 


out the matter THAN. - P 
he does; (c) he is 
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have a ticket PROVIDED THAT . ..- 
Pan! Deben were like it; (6) it was a nice day; (c) you 
promise to use it; (d) you resemble me. 
it for me; IN ALL PROBABILITY . . . 
70 1 shall be a few minutes late; (b) I am here; (c) I know 
you will; (d) where you like. 
Do you see these stockings? I wonder WHOSE . .. . 
e di penon they belong to; (b) Mr Jones's; (c) taken them; 
(d) they are. 
(28) Sam has a bad name in the village; AT THE SAME TIME . . - 


(a) he has a bad character; (b) I like him; (c) they have not 
seen him; (d) he is not a good man. 


29) You may stay or go, just As . . . s 
( (a) I wanted you to do it; (b) far as you can; (c) you please; 
(d) the sun was rising. 
(30) You must promise to be better, OTHERWISE . . . 2 
(a) Y shall put you to bed; (b) you will be; (c) why should you! 
(d) I am much worse. 
(31) It is late, and you are not well; FURTHERMORE... : 
(a) why is it? (b) you are improving; (c) the weather is un- 
certain; (d) here we are. 
(32) You think I ought to 80; ON THE CONTRARY 


(a) it is a good idea; (b) yes, I do; (c) I think I should stay; 
(d) I think I will. 


(33) She was afraid est . . . 


(a) she was frightened; (b) some one would discover her there; 
(c) than she ought to be; (d) and less. 
(34) I have very little money; NEVERTHELESS . . . 
a) I have none besides; (b) do you really think so? (c) you 
may have what you have; (4) I think I can manage. 
(35). What he says is quite untrue, MOREOVER, ... t 
(a) to-morrow will never come; (b) he knows it is; (c) don 
you? (d) I was not sure. 
(36) The child was knocked down WHILE... : 
(a) no one saw him at school; (b) the car stopped at once; 
(c) he was crossing the road; (d) I don't think so. 
(37) I shall take the job wir a VIEW TO... 3 ) 
(a) improve as we go along; (b) making a success of it; (c 
make a mess of it; (d) being short of cash. 
(38) John was there, Mary was there, Betty was there; IN FACT : * 5 
(a) I was not there; (b) they were not really there; (c) no OP 
told me about them; (d) all the family were there. 
(39) Hurry up and finish your work SO THAT . . ill 
(a) we can go out; (b) it cannot be done; (c) Christmas W 
goon be here’ (d) I cannot either. 
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ure to the grocer's; PERHAPS - - - 
.I did, per aps I didn't; b) it ; 
will come sce (d) 1 A ds. Qai qu Qe 
ay aes imagine HOW .-* 
a) no one knows why; (b) a pig can be a cow; 
see what I mean?; ( ) she must have suffered. M air 


(42) The speaker said the matter had been attended to, WHEREAS 


(a) we had asked him before; (b) we all knew it had not; 
ld do; (d) we thanked him. 


(c) to-morrow wou 
(43) They think you are the prince; CONSEQUENTLY . + + 
(a) you are well known to 2^5 p) I do not think so; (c) you 
are only his servant; (d) you will be quite safe. 
(44) The residents want à new road, but the OBJECTI 
THAT ..- 
(a) it'is bad for cars; (b) the will leave if they don't 
(c) it is not attended to; (d) it will cost too much. 
(45) You've let the cat out of the bag; IN OTHER WORDS » +: 
(a) where is the cat? you've told all you know; (c) you 
certainly have not; (d) why don't you do so? 
(46) We are looking for m 
(a) you know am; (b) john can see him here; 
apples; (d) you spoke to s 
;-k is bigger than jack. TE 


(47) Tom is bigger than Dick. pick i: 
FORE ..- 
(a) they are all bigs (b) Tom is bigger than Jack; (e) they are 
tall for their ages (d) no one is short. 
a thoroughly bad boy; HOWEVER, + * * 
(a) he is gomg to improves 9 he was not Very bad though; 
(c) he will be just a bad again; (d) he is not a bad girl. 
(49) I hear you have been unwell SINGE p Eee 
(a) you are qui e well again; ( to-morrow or next week} 
you lasts (d) you ma stay a little longer. 


ON WILL BE 


get it; 


(c) stole the 


ERE- 


(48) He has been 


(c) I saw 

o of the sweets IN SPITE OF - * * 

(50) You have taken e 00) ever! Jenny you spend; (0) my 
1 (d) not waiting to be asked. 


(a) your not having 2 
telling you not 
Norms of Performance. 


Den we give an acco’ 
ay either repeat exactly wha Lote 
y just giving the s€ M [n the first € d D irm 
and use inverted comm ow wha words Were. 
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o 
does not matter whether the actual words are repeated or not we d 
EA use any special punctuation marks to show what was said. 
1., Look at the following sentence: : 
The policeman said, ** What are you doing here? 
This might have been expressed just as well in these words: 


The policeman asked what I was doing there. 


Notice that “are” is changed to “was”; this is a change of tense or time. 
“Was,” we say, is in the past tense. 


Notice, too, the difference in punctuation, 


; d; ; t 
2. Now work through the following test. Fill in the blanks with the m 
tense words. In every case the second sentence must have the same mean 
as the first. 


1) He said, “I have not seen you before.” 
He said that he . . . not seen her before, 
(2) Mother said, “He will certainly pay if he can,” 
Mother said that he . . . certainly pay ifhe ... . 
3) "Do you think I shall get better?? he asked. 
c asked me ifI ,, he would get better, 
4) “May I come with you?” she inquired. 
She inquired whether She . . . come with me. 


5) "Next month," she Said, *I shall have known you for two 
years,” 


She said that in a month she . . , have known me for two 
years. 


6) John said, “T fail to see what you mean.” 

John said that he . - to see whatI . . , , 
7) Father said, “Let us all go to the Zoo,” 

Father said (suggested) that we . . - all go to the Zoo. 
(8) Ethel said, “I am glad to see you.” 

Ethel said that she , , . glad to see him. 
9) She said, “I saw him do it.” 

She said that she . - - him do it. 
(10) He said, “I will never send you away if you are willing to stay 
with me.” 


He said that he , * + never send me away ifI . , , willing t° 
stay with him, 


(11) “No man is sure of 


H : nos to 
his supper till he has eaten it," he used 
say. E 
It was a saying of his that no man .. . sure of his supper # 
lis... eaten it. 


(12) “Don’t be afraid,” he said, 
He told me that 1 +++ mt be afraid. 


(13) * May I help you?” asked the child, 
The child asked me whether he |, |` help me. 
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(14) “ Where do flies go i i i i 
here c go in the winter time?" sh in 
She inquired where flies . . . to in the winter fiie. » 
(15) “Can you speak French?” asked Mary. 
Mary asked me whether I... speak French. 
(16) “All spies are to be shot at sight," he ordered. 
He gave orders that all spies . . . to be shot at sight. 
(17) The stranger said, “I must be getting on, but I shall be calling 
again this afternoon. Will you let your uncle know?” 
The stranger said that he had to be getting on, but that he . . . 
be calling again . . . afternoon, and... I let my uncle 


know. , 
(18) “I shall have finished by eight o'clock," he announced. 

He announced that he . . . have finished by eight o'clock. 
(19) “Who is she?” he asked. 

He inquired who she...- 
(20) “What are we to do?" they asked. 

They asked what they . . - to do. 
(21) ** What will become of me?” Jack wondered. 

Jack wondered what . . . become of him. 
(22) **Can't you come immediately?” I asked. 

not come immediately. 


I asked whether he . . - 
“Please return at once." 


to say that I . . . return at once. 
“See a doctor about ats 
see a doctor about it. 


e sunset is." 
us the sunset. « « » 


(23) They sent me a wire, 
They sent me a wire 


(24) His advice to her was, 
His advice to her was that she. - - 


(25) The tourists said, “How glorious the sun 
The tourists were heard to say how glorio 


Norms of Performance 


Age . . 81-9 9-93 gt-10 10-10] | 10$-11 117113 
Score . 131 14} 154 16} 17} 18} 


III. READING SCALES AND TESTS 


x. Sentences for a Reading Scale 


INSTRUCTIONS 
These sentences should be presented to the child in a suitably large size 


of type. 

(1) The dog got wet, and Tom had to rub him dry. 
fo He was a very good boy to give you some of his sweets. 
(3) My sister likes me to open my book and read to her. "M 
(4) Go away and hide behind that door where we found you Jus 


now. 
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i ice fresh flowers. 
*t let anyone spoil these nice fresh S 
(9) ME had Ero knots in it which I had to SR, me. 
b Wine is made from the juice of grapes, which grow i 
" e 
00908) Mary went to the grocer's and bought some sugar and som 
“ki inger 
bi Quench your thirst by drinking a glass of our sparkling ging 
ale. 
(10) The peo 
healthy. r 
(1 iy Elizabeth had her hair th 
(12) By stretching up, 
ceiling. 


in 
ple could scarcely obtain enough food to remar 


r fringe cut. 
oroughly combed and her 
George just managed to touch the garage 


t . in 
: (13) Father had a brief telephone conversation with my ES 
Philip. qx E. 

E This coupon entitles you to a specimen piece of our delici 
toffee. 


(15) The chemist could not suggest a satisfactory remedy for my 
headache. 


: ^ SU sr. Mee . fficial. 
16) Nobody recognized Roger in his disguise as a police o t as 

i) Leonard was engaged by the Irish Linen Association to ac 
their London agent. n 5 eculiat 

(18) Judged by his photographs your nephew is certainly a p 
character. ; difficult 

(19) "The examiner was impatient when I hesitated over a di A 
phrase in my reading. entle 

(20) Delicate individuals should gradually be accustomed to g 
physical exercise 


: incere 
(21) The musician whose violin was interfered with has our since 
sympathy. 
(22) The soloist 
one in his audience ichael’s 
(23) Christopher omitted to acknowledge the receipt of Mic 
annual subscription, in the 
(24) The Secretary said there had been a substantial increase 1 
Society’s expenditure, 


son BY 
(25) The Borough Council decided to celebrate the occasion 
organizing a gigantic Sports festival, ; mê 
(26) Itis essential that engineering apprentices should acquire 5° 
good technical qualification, jn any 
(27) Particulars of the careers of eminent men will be found i 
gcod encyclopedia or biographical dictionar : :cv-holde? 
(28) Certificates of insurance will be issued to all policy- À 
paying the necessary premium, choi 
(29) The ceremony ended, appropriately enough, with the 
and orchestra joining in the National Anthem. a 
(30) Itis both a newspaper which chronicles events and a magi 
with the usual miscellaneous features, 
(31) The necessit 


o 
y for accelerating the work of the Eco? 
Conference was repeatedly emphasized. 


: " see ing every 
was not in a convenient position for seeing 


zin? 


mic 
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(32) Tnese documents constitute an authoritative record of a 


ud colonia enterprise. 
33) Psychology is a science which seems t 
adult and the adolescent student. 


Norms of Performance. See p. 102. 


o fascinate both the 


the Reading Scale for Infants 
and Juniors 
ze questions that follow are not intended for children below the age of 
ah en. They should be read aloud, the choice of answer where given being 
own on a blackboard. The children under examination should find the 
i ing scale. They 


werby consulting the appropria 

a laipe told to write: (a), 0), (Os or (d by way of amua when it will 
(1) It says that Tom rubbed the dog because it was . . . what? 

(a) dry; (b) wet; (9) cold; or (d) hot. 
(2) It says that the boy gave away some of his sweets, 
call him . . . what? 
(3) It says that when you open your book your little sister likes you 
todo . . . what? 
(a) shut it; (5) show her the pictures; 
teach her to read. 
(4) It says that we found you - - - where? 
(5) It says that we don’t want the flowers to be what ..- 
(a) fresh; (b) nice; (¢) spoilt; or (4) taken? 
(6) It says that the knots-in the string had to be . - - what? 
(a) tied; (6) untied; (c) counted; or (d) tightened. 
(7) It says that from the juice of grapes we get... what? 
(8) It says that Mary went to buy the sugar and the syrup - + - 

Where ? z 
(9) It says that ginger ale will stop 

(a) quenched; (b) sparkling; oF 
(10) It says that if the people were to 
must have more . . - what? 

y D Which word in this sentence tells us 
izabeth's hair made a good job of it? 
(12) It says that George was able to 

he did , . what? 3 
(13) It sa +s talk on the telephone was - - « what? 

ys that Father’s talk on | ep 1 
(a) short; (b) important; (c) interesting; oT d) not et 
t (14) In this sentence the word that tells you that you have a "8 t 
© a piece of toffee is . - - what? hi 
(15) It says that the customer had a headache, but that the chemis 
couldn't find him . . . what? 


2. Questions on 


and so we 


(c) read to her; or (d) 


? 


you from being .-- what? 


(c) thirsty? 


be kept from getting ill they 


that the person who did 


touch the garage ceiling when 
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(16) It says that people did not know Roger because he was . . + 
what? E : d 

that the Irish Linen Association did . . . what? 
ui prend. a job; (b) gave him the sack; (c) got Wm 
act in a play for them; or (d) stopped him from getting any o 
work. os 

8) It says that the nephew was . . . what? . 

x Q) photographed by a judge; (b) sent to prison; (c) a person 
of strong character; or (d) a queer person. 


(19) It says that when I came to some hard words in reading I did 
. » what? 


(20) It says that if you are going to make weak people take exercise 
you must do so . . . how? 


(a) little by little; 
only now and then. 


(21) It says that when thi 
were very . . . what? 


w? . (4) 
(b) once a week or so; (c) at once; or 


T$ ER 3 ith we 
e musician’s violin was interfered with 


(22) It says that the People were placed . . . how? T 
(2) in the full view of the performer; (b) quite out of view; 

(c) partly in and partly out of view. 

(23) Which of these things does it say happened? : b) 
(a) Michael paid, and Christopher sent him a receipt; W 

Michael paid, but Christopher did not send him a receipt": 

(c) Michael did not pay, but he got a receipt all the same; or 
ichael neither paid nor got a receipt? 


(24) It says that the Secretary stated that the Society spent . * * 
how much? 


(a) more than it had before; 
(c) about the same as it had befor 


(25) It says that the Borough Council made up their minds t° 
arrange what .. , ? 


(2) occasions; (b) Sports; 


(26) It says that those engin 
must pass a 


(b) less than it had before; 9T 
e. 


TUM jons. 
(c) organizations; or (d) celebratio 


cering apprentices who want to get 9" 
n examination in which of these ? . doi 
(a) a trade subject; (b) subjects like English and arithme 

(c) French or German; or (d) shorthand and typewriting. 


-h of 
en It says that in the books mentioned you will find which ° 
these? 


; d 
(a) all about what Breat men did; (5) all about what kings fes; 
nobles have done; (c) all about the journeys of kings and no 
or (d) all about the ideas of great men are 
(28) It says that if you want a certificate to state that you 
insured you must do . * » what? 


y s 3 the 
(29) The words in this sentence which tell you that it We 
proper thing to end up with God Save the King were . . . what? 
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(30) The words in thi i “gi 
Na ords in this sentence which mean “gives the news" are 
(31) It says people k 
ple kept 
the work of the conference w. 
(a) trade; (b) war; (c) politics; 
(32) According to this sentence which of the following is correct? 
(a) You can trust the account given of an enterprise that was like 
many other enterprises. (b) You can trust the account given of an 
enterprise that was quite unlike other enterprises. (c) You cannot 
trust the account given of an enterprise that was like many other 
enterprises. Or: (4) You cannot trust the account given of an 
enterprise that was quite unlike other enterprises. 
(33) Itsays that many young people and grown-ups are - - 
of these? 
(a) attracted by the science that tells us about human behaviour; 
(b) frightened by the science that tells us about human behaviour; 
(c) attracted by the science that tells us about the human body; 
or (d) frightened by the science that tells us about the human body. 


saying that they must get on faster with 
hich was discussing . . . which of these? 
or (d) science. 


. which 


3 Reading Tests for Seniors 


INSTRUCTIONS (to pupil) 
scribed below—nothing more, 


(4) Make a drawing of what is de 
nothing less. 


It was an odd sort of v 
Which appeared the under-parts 


chicle as I saw it, with its square side, below 
of the two wheels, one behind the 
other; while rising vertically from the middle of the top of the vehicle 
Was a pole, as tall as the body of the vehicle itself. I saw, too, that 
from the extreme end of this pole a tightly stretched wire ran to the end 
ri the other pole of equal leni uem projected cp ro 
t icle. t was, indeed, an 0 affair. 
e bottom of the front of the vehicle tae spem 


(This test may be score basis of a 
Correctly made.) 


(Bj Following a train of thought j " 
Look at the sentences below and try to find in each case à 
Provide a suitable ending. | is 
ae 3 Jor Be 
o the hottest ait in a room i$ always near 
Hoc eric Yom Pe nl oi a 
i i se s 
you hold in your hand is largely posed e of years Tey 


thousand: 

` s of tiny creatures e 

lived in the sea, E as they died their tiny 5 k to the bottom 
and in time were turned into t 


an) Vegetables are largely pam 
rée-quarters water; an app E t dou dS 
po ge ia PLE 
e . which means t^ y 

of a hundred water; und nine ounces is anything but . - - 


cucumber weighing one P? 


d on the 


word that would 


(1) Hot air rises, 


al ? 
ns more than four-fifths water; 
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: 1 lass, get 
ings, like butter or sealing-wax or pitch or glass, ^ 
Ro Me er die heated, so thar ti SENE D sy nee i d 
leave off being solid and become liquid. Ice, on i eae. aac’ 
i ter without becoming softer. "Those substan i 
me E iudi mixtures of different things. Butter, even ope be 
butter, has water in it besides butter-fat, and glass is ae Hes 
things melted together, such as sand, soda, and lime. Simp e "E 
like ice, melt suddenly; many mixed things, like butter and g 
rM that contains yeast, or some other substance, is light an 
porous. Before man learned to make yeast a portion of the un hs 
dough was left from each baking and allowed to become sour. ne 
sour dough mixed with fresh dough caused the whole mass to ui e 
a chemical change or, as we say, to ferment. Gas was forme 2 still 
the bread was raised or lightened or leavened. This practice is 
followed in places where it is impossible to Bev Fas me- 
(6) The medicines which are most commonly taken are ks 
called liver salts, fruit salts, and the like, which are sold at enorm d 
profits. In nine cases out of ten these things are needed Decem TE 
do not take enough exercise or eat the right kinds of food. Soa x 25 
to a more natural kind of life in which every healthy person di E 
hour or two of hard work every day and ate plenty of vegetables 2 
fruit would probably ruin the |... b eth 
(7) If you are travelling extremely fast, turning is danger ide 
because it drains the blood into the parts of the body on the oun 
of the turn, and so may cause fainting. In particular, if a pilot ie 
a rapidly moving aeroplane upwards, he may lose consciousness) 
because his blood is forced into DEEA th- 
(8) I have little doubt that in England the people who use too 


an 
paste have better teeth than those who don’t. But as those bet ry 
afford tooth-paste can also afford better food and better dentistr 
than the rest of the 


à is 
population, this does not prove that what 
responsible for good teeth is... 


(9) Again, people who live in overc x 
inferior diets and no chances of taking regular baths. So it is hard t? 
pin down any particular kind of ill-health to . . . . f 


(10) Many people believe that fast driving is the chief cause ? 
road accidents, B. 


s z r 
ut as most fatal accidents take place in thorough 

where a speed limit has been imposed, other things must be 

into account besides . . , . 


rowded houses generally have 


Norms of Performance 


Age 11-12 4 12-13 | 19-14 | 14-15 


45 55 6:5 T5 


(C) Fables 
Each of the fables below is follo 


one 
wed by four sentences. Choose the 
which tells you what the fable is meant to teach, 
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(1) A widow wo k i 
s man kept a hen that laid an e| a i 
ipi pe to herself that if she gave her hen nee = eo eh food tt 
eed ay twice as many eggs. as, when she tried her plan, the hen 
e so fat that it left off laying altogether. : 
(a) Fat hens are lazy hens. 
(b) Think before you act. 
u have. 


(c) Always be content with what yo 
ing well leave them alone. 


of m a cock was scratching up the straw in a farmyard in search 

mec e came upon a jewel that by some chance had found its way 

like di Ho !” he cried, “you are à fine thing no doubt to those who 
$ isplay. As for me, I should prefer a barleycorn." 


(a) Sensible peop els. 
(b) Utility should 
c) Be careful with your valuables. 
(d) Health before wealth. 

ze upon the 


(3) An astronomer used to walk out every night to 82 
unfortunately, as he was walking about 


stars, It happened one night, 
in the outskirts of the city, that he fell into a pond and was drowned. 
(a) Look before you leap. 
(b) Safety first. 
(c) Don't walk about with your head in the air. 
(d) Don't overlook the obvious. 
sn The Lion called the Sheep and asked her if his breath smelt. 
th e said, “Yes”; so he bit off head for being a 100.- He called 
h e Wolf and asked him the same thing. The *No" 
e tore him to pieces for being At last he called the Fox, 
who asked to be excused as he had a cold, he said, and couldn't smell. 
(a) Wise men say nothing in imes. 
(b) Don't talk to those who are stronger than you are. 
(c) It doesn’t always pay to say W at you think, —. 
ly when you are asked anything. 
her offspring, “Why 


(d) Try to answer polite 
rab was heard to say to 
at lied the young 


PO One day an old c ; tc 
eg t you walk straight, MY child?" “Mother, replied. à 
T e, "show me the way; will you? When I see you walking straight 
will try and do the same." 

(a) Example is better than precept- 

(b) Don't answer ack. 

(c) Politeness pays. 

(d) Actions speak louder than words. 

answers, 


(Scoring. Give 2 marks for the best 1 for the next best.) 


Key 
No. 1 2. 3 4 5 
2 marks d b c a £ 
1 mark c d b £ d 
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Norms of Performance 


Age . . IO—II II-12 12-13 13-14 


Score . . 45 50 55 6-0 
(D) Matching Sentences 


(Twenty minutes will be allowed. Now start.) 


1. It was an eloquent testimony to 
their organizing ability. 

2. Compulsory Morality is no mor- 
ality at all. 

3. The present appointment must 
not be regarded as a per- 
manency, 

4. They realized immediately that 
they had been labouring under 
a delusion, 

5- It was obvious that they wished 
to evade the issue, 

6. The Proposal was rejected with- 
out hesitation, 

7. They attempted to 
friction, 


8. The Teconcilement of duty with 


Pleasure js often a difficult 
Problem, 


9. It is unwise 
colleagues, 

10. Proximity to the s 
creases the an 
temperature. 

11. For the educated a] 
are interrelated, 


12. They concluded an agreement 
for mutual assistance, 

13. Capital is as esse, 
tion as labour, 

14. Digestion and assimilati 
not the same thing. 

15. Their revenues were 


adequate to meet 
penses, 


minimize the 


to antagonize your 


ea usually de. 
nual Tange of 


1 phenomena 


ntial to produc- 
ion are 


quite in- 
their ex. 


The doctor can sometimes Pr 
vent you from getting cer 
diseases by vaccinating Yina 

Wise men tell us that E 
Which happens is some FA 
connected with everything €l ud 

It does not pay to upset those y 
have to work with. Ils 
9 run a farm or a factory ca! 
for both men and money. 5 

The job held at the momen! 
not likely to last long. 

They were mistaken in what they 
thought. . f 

It spoke well for their power © 
Setting things done. . t 
ou feel bound to believe wha 
they say. n 

Tell us exactly what the wath. 
under arrest are charged. E» 
hey always spent a grea 
morc than they earned. do the 

In the long run it pays to 
right thing. he 
S must not expect to p? 
wisest thing if you get 
Or excited. oth 

t isn't always easy to i bee 
what we want to do an 
we ought to do. JE vali 
You are not really goa i You 
only do what is good whe 
ave to. to 
€y did what they could 
make things easier. to 
hey had a Gk and decided 
elp one another. face the 

They did not want to rain. 

facts—that was quite p! 
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If you can manage to take your 


16. Their veracity admits of no 
question. food it does not alwa 
aesti sm 
17. Passion is apt to blind judgment. that your body will make fall 
18. Kindly inform us what specific T and proper use of it. 
ED is laid against the eni no deus about me 
efendants: : it was No, tha ‘ou !? 
In the middle of a big Sete 


like Russia the difference be- 


19. Honesty is the best policy. 
tween summer heat and winter 


20. Immunity from infection may be 
developed artificially by inocu- cold is greater than in an island 
lation. like Grcat Britain. 


Norms of Performance 


113-12 | 12-121 | 123-13 zT 131-14. | 14-144 | 143715 


6 y s m 


Score S 5 14 17 | 


IV. SENTENCE-ARRANGEMENT TESTS 
Rearranging Sentences 
INSTRUCTIONS (to pupil) 


cen sentences below. 

nother in proper order. Can you put them 
form four paragraphs with 

6). Letus call these four 


1. Look at the sixt 
. They do not follow one à 
into better order? They can be arranged to 
four sentences in each paragraph (4 X 4 —! 
Paragraphs A, B, C, and D. 

2. Put A, B, C, or D opposite each of the sentences below to show 


which paragraph it should be in. 
(4) Mrs Clark 


To look at, Mrs 
I gave her a pot 

I am going to tell you about 
She has also a pretty little canary. 

Eva does all her errands for her grandmother. 

emen qe sn pe i Mrs Clark gives us à sweet cach. 


of jam int 


Her kitten follo 
She has a daughter 2 
She is still able to see v 
To finish up with I will tell Y 
Her grand-daughter is cal ed 
ne has a kitten which ze is " s 
e always has a smile or me v 5 

Her hair Hs white, so you can tell she is vay Rm 
At Christmas she gave me some erchie's. 

12, 5. Pura. Q: 14 h 


Key, Para. A: 3) b 15, 10- Para. B: 6, 9, 
16, 2. Para. D: 11. 13) 8 4 


vithout spectacl 


about Mrs Clark’s pets. 


nice han 
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INsrRUCTIONS (to pupil) 
1. Look at the eight sentences below. 


i de a 
had been put into proper order they would have ma 
p of the mel of the blood round the body. 


iti the 
Can you show the proper order by writing the numbers of 
sentences as they ought to run? 


i 3 of 
2. Write the numbers in proper order in a line at the bottom 
this paper. 


(B) Our Blood ls 
(1) The blood is driven out of the heart into two large blood-vesse 
called arteries. 
(2) By circulation we mean movement round and round. iga 
(3) As these veins get nearer to the heart they join up to form larg 
blood-vessels. 
(4) These sentences are about the circulation of the blood. 


(5) As a result of the movement of the blood which we have des 
cribed, our bodies are kept healthy and strong. and 

(6) It is the heart which, acting like a pump, sends the blood ro 
and round the bod 


(7) The blood can 


pass in one direction only through these blood- 
vessels, because of the way they are made. 
(8) From the art 


4 : r k 
eries the blood flows into the veins and then bac 
along the veins to the heart again. 
* H S 1 i t 

Scoring. Give a mark for each sentence that follows its righ 
predecessor. The maximum Score is seven, since if seven den 
are correctly placed the eighth must be, too. Few, if any, chil ht 
Will be found to have seven sentences correctly placed and not eig Ye. 

In other words, give a mark to each sentence that has its right P. 
decessor, and a mark for No. 4 if placed first. 
Key. "The correct order is: 4, 2, 6, 1, 8, 975. 


Norms of Performance 


9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 


V. Time-RELATION Tests 
I. Related Actions 


INSTRUCTIONS (to pupil) 


I. You are going to see twenty 


jur 
combined actions take place. r of 
attempts are made below to describe each of these actions or s€ 
actions. All that you will be required to do is to put a cross (x) ost 
the side of the senten 


ce—(a), (b), (c), or (d)—which describes ™ 
accurately what you have seen done. 


S ee particularly th 

. Be sur 

vela a you read all 
Note to Examiner. The action i 
/ i e action il 

as (a), (b), (9), or (8). 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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1 order in which you see the events occur. 
four sentences carefully before making 


Justrated is the one shown underlined. 
" 


(a) While Mr W. walked across the room hi 

i e read a b 
(B Mr W. walked across the room reading a boda ien 
(c) Mr W. walked across the room and read a book. 
(d) Mr W. read a book as he walked across the room. 
(a) Ashe took out his watch to see the time Mr W read 

s book. 

(b) Mr W. read something and took out his watch to Dai 


time. 
(c) While reading his book Mr W. took out his w 
the time. 
(d) After he had been reading for a little while Mr w. 
out his watch to see the time. 
(a) Taking up his +4 * Turn to page 39:” 
Mr W. took u i k and said, “Turn to page 39.” 
(c) Before Mr W. took up his book he said, “Turn to page 39-" 
(d) When he had taken up his book Mr W. said, “Turn to 
page 39^" 
(a) As he put his 
watch. $ 
(b) Mr W. put his hand into his pocket a 
(c) Putting his hand into his pocket, Mr 
(d) When Mr W. put his hand into his 
watch. 
a) Mr W. read for a little and then went to sleep. 
) While he was reading pa ie n 
As Mr W. began to Sad he fell asleep. — |. 
) After he had been reading for à little while Mr W. fell 
asleep. 


(a) When Mr W. 


atch to see 


took 


hand into his pocket Mr W. took out his 
nd took out his watch. 
W. took out his watch. 
pocket he took out his 


had raised his right arm he lowered his left 


arm. 

(b) Mr W. raised his right arm and lon 

(c) As Mr W. raised his right arm he owe 
‘ced his right arm. thai 


(d) No sooner had 
his left arm. 


ered his left arm. 
red his left arm. 
n he lowered 


(d) After making 2° 
tly as he took out h 
his handkerchief Mr W. sneezed 


(a) Mr W. sneezed violen! 
(b) Before he could get at 
violently- 
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(c) Mr W. sneezed violently and began to search for his 
handkerchief. 


(d) When Mr W. sneezed he had to look for his handkerchief. 


(9) (a) While we have been doing this test the hands of the clock 
“~ have gradually moved round. ausiy 
(b) As we began this test the hands of the clock gradu 
moved round. . -— 
(c) When we were doing this test the hands of the clock beg 
gradually to move round. 


(d) We have done a part of this test, and the hands of the 
clock have moved round. 


(10) (a) The boy was writing when Mr W. came into the room. tes 
(b) The boy wrote something, and Mr W. came into t 
room. . 
(c) As Mr W. came into the room the boy wrote something. 


(d) As soon as the boy began writing Mr W. came into the 
room. 


(11) (a) As we sat down we made a noise, and so Mr W. said, 
^7 “Silence.” 


(b) While we were sitting down we made a noise, and so M: 
W. said “Silence.” id 

(c) Having sat down, we made a noise, and so Mr W. said, 
“Silence.” 


(d) We sat down and made a noise, and so Mr W. said, 
“Silence.” 


(12) (a) Sharpening his pencil and opening his book, Mr W. bega” 

to write. n 

(6) Mr W. sharpened his pencil and, opening his book, beg? 
to write. 

(c) Having sharpened his 

^ began to write. 

(d) As he sharpened his 
began to write, 


(13) (a) As Mr W. refilled his fountain 
(b) 


pencil, Mr W. opened his book and 


pencil Mr W. opened his book and 


-pen he wiped it with ? 
duster. r. 
Mr W. refilled his fountain-pen and wiped it with a duste a 
(c) Refilling his fountain-pen, Mr W. wiped it with a du 
(d) While he was refilling his fountain-pen Mr W. wipe 
with a duster. 
(14) (a) Mr W. got up from his chair, c. 
and upset a vase of flowers. in 
(b) Having got up from his chair, Mr W. caught his knee 
the table and upset a vase of flowers. 
(c) Gett 


ing up from his chair, Mr W, caught his knee in 
table and so upset a vase of flowers. 


" e 
(4) Getting up from his chair and catching his knee 1 iý 
table, Mr W. upset a vase of flowers. 


3 le; 
aught his knee in the tab 


the 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) (a) 


(20) 


(2) 
(9) 


(c) 
(d) 


(a) 


(Q) 
(d) 
(a) 


= 
a 
— 


(a) 
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Teacher took some books from the pile, and Mr W. took 


qi some books as well. 
eacher took x i 
um Ww ok the same number of books from the pile as 
. and teacher kept taking books from the same pil 
Mr W. and teacher kept taking books from the PI: 
alternately. . 
When Mr W. had moved quietly on tipto 


the door. 
Mr W. moved quietly on tiptoe and then approached the 


e he approached 


After Mr W. had been moving quietly on tiptoe for a little 
hed the door. ' 
Moving quietly on tiptoe, W. approached the door. 


Mr W. took off his shoes, and began 


to sing. 
Forgetting where he was, 


began to Sng. 

When Mr W. had taken off his sho 
was and began to sing. 

Forgetting where he was, Mr W. began taking off his 
shoes an singing. 

As Mr W. wiped his feet on the mat he knocked at the 
door and walked in. 

Mr W. wiped his feet oP the mat, knoe 
walked in. 

Wiping his feet on the mat, 
and walked in. 
Mr W. knocked at 

mat, walked in. 

Stooping down an ing his knee 
that he was just able to touch his toes. 

When he had stooped as 1a as he cou r W. found 
that, keeping his knees stiff, he was just able to touch 
his toes. 

Having kept his knees stiff, Mr V: 
found that he was just able to touch his toes: re 

When he began to stoop down _ kept his knees st! 
and found that he was just able to touch his toes. 

r W. put his pen 


forgot where he was, 
Mr W. took off his shoes and 


es he forgot where he 


ked at the door, and 


Mr W. knocked at the door 


or and, wiping his feet on the 


s stiff, Mr W. found 


the do 
down and 


P writing, 


Putting his pe? do 

Mr W. sat UP smartly. A Se W. sat 

Putting his pe? down and stopping writings $ 
up smartly. 

soie hi writing and putting his pen dow? Mr W 
sat up smartly. 

Sce p. 17! 
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2. Some Common Time-relation Words 


InsTRUCTIONS (to pupil) . 
1. Each of the blanks in the test below was originally filled with 
one of the four words supplied with the sentence they follow. 
2. You are required to find this word and underline it. 


3. Notice that all the answer words refer to the tme at which or 
during which things occur. 


4. Here is one done for you: 


Between the first and second acts of the play there will:be 2 
short . . . (SCENE INTERVAL REST DRAMA) 


Now Begin 


(1) A cinema show that goes on without stopping from 1 P.M. tO 
11 P.M. is said to give a . . . performance. ) 
(GOOD PUNCTUAL CONTINUOUS IRREGULAR 

(2) You have been absent three ti 


mes in a fortnight. You must try 
to be more . . . in attendance. 


(PUNCTUAL REGULAR UP-TO-DATE DECIDED) 


(3) You have been late three times this week, You must try to be 
more . . . in attendance. 


(PUNCTUAL REGULAR UP-TO-DATE DECIDED) 


(4) It was fortunate that my arrival . . . with that of the prince: 


(COINCIDED LASHED SUCCEEDED STABILIZED. 


(5) Tell the doctor he need not hurry; there is no . . . danger- 


(OPPORTUNE UNTIMELY PREMATURE IMMEDIATE) 
(6) As Mr Green was still alive the announcement of his death !? 
the newspapers was rather... . 
(OPPORTUNE ULTIMATE PREMATURE SIMULTANEOUS) 
(7) Uncle's arrival was . . . because I wanted to tackle him about 
the holiday. 


(ABSURD INCESSANT OPPORTUNE UNUSUAL) 
(8) In a good ‘talkie’ t 


he movements on the screen and the sounds 
and speeches have to be 


perfectly... , 


(EQUALIZED SYNCHRONIZED ILLUMINATED FOCUSED) 
(9) Earthquakes in this country are 
(REGULAR PUNCTUAL 


(10) When children read aloud together we sometimes call it - * * 
reading. 


(SIMULTANEOUS 


US, 
INFREQUENT SIMULTANEO ) 


1C 
INCESSANT SPONTANEOUS ARTIST ) 


you often? No, he comes very - - - LY) 
-Y UNEXPECTEDLY SELDOM  UNWILLING 


(11) Does he come to see 
(FREQUENTI 
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Lord Mayor was both . . - and followed 


D OPPOSED ANTICIPATED) 
—that is, 


(12) In the procession the 


by mounted policemen. 
(SUCCEEDED PRECEDE! 


by the boys and the girls . + - 


first 
a verse by the boys and then one by the girls, and so on. 
(SUCCESSIVELY ALTERNATELY UNEXPECTEDLY CONTINUOUSLY) 


(14) Tam changeable, put she is - + + in her affections. 
(CONSTANT SINCERE UNSOUND 


back to the « « * chapter. 
G ULTIMATE SUCCEEDING) 


(13) The verses were sung 


IMPULSIVE) 


(15) We were instructed to turn 

(SUBSEQUENT pRECEDIN 

ee her nowadays? Oh, yes, VeTY + * 7 

(SELDOM NICELY OFTEN PLEASANTLY) 
(17) When George I died he was - + * his son George II. 

(OPPOSED SUCCEEDED PRECEDED ANTICIPATED) 


U When I saw him at Easter he Wi 
covered, and by Christmas he was quite well. 
ABSOLUTELY) 


(INSTANTLY QUICKLY 


(16) Do you ever $ 


(20) An evenin| scho 
sometimes called "i ONT 
(CONTINUATION 

(21) She forgot that I had already E 


* +. Occasion. 
(CLEARER 


RSHIP DOMESTIC FINISHING) 
r about it on à 


set upast 


SUBSEQUENT) 
alterations to 


(22) I found that another man 


to the property. 


(23) I hear that pusiness İS 
€ premises. 


(24) 1 he 

yo 4) They say that they 
(HOWEVER A 

nie a 4) ODE: 


urrent was nO a 
(INTERMITTENT 1MMEDIA 
inst 
(26) We were told to arrange the e 2 7 
(PERFECT ALTERNAT ; 
ter before you do anythin 


(25) The electric © 


(27) Answer the let 


as| 
ked for an . .- reply, " orton 
‘ORIGIN: sd 
alive at the same i 
(28) Johnson, Goldsmith, an were 
qEMPORARIES CITIZENS FRIENDS) 


so 
We speak of them 3S * ° ZEN 
(CELEBRI r 
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(29) We could not rest for the . . . chirp of the grasshoppers. ) 
(ELECTRIC ORIGINAL INCESSANT UNEXPECTED 
o) We have had three wet summers in... . 

(sa) (JULY 1931 SUCCESSION HISTORY) 

(31) He recognized the man as one of his . . . companions. 
(PREMATURE FORMER SUBSEQUENT ULTIMATE) 

(32) 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 are . . . numbers. 

(INTERMITTENT SUBSEQUENT SMALL CONSECUTIVE) 
(33) Early in the year trade was very bad, but it . . 
(SUBSEQUENTLY ALTERNATELY NEVER 


(34) Did I really see her? No, I just caught a . . . glimpse of 
her back. 


(RELATIVE MOMENTARY CONTINUOUS CONTEMPORARY) 
(35) We live in a world where change is . . . . 
(INFREQUENT SIMULTANEOUS CHRONOLOGICAL PERPETUAL) 


(36) "Pull it out at once,” I said to the dentist, “and don’t . - 
the agony.” 


. recovered. 
IGNORANTLY) 


(DELAY ANTICIPATE PROLONG IGNORE) 
(37) He works by fits and starts; his efforts are always... efforts. 


(REGULAR POWERFUL sPASMODIC ENERGETIC) 
(38) Is this the bill for last quarter or for the . . . quarter? 


(MONTHLY CURRENT IMMINENT BROKEN) 
(39) A man who is always at work is said to bein . . . employment. 
(REGULAR GOOD WELL-PAID PUNCTUAL) 


(40) Do you ever see him now? No, I... see him. 


(SELDOM RARELY NEVER OFTEN) 
(41) Go away. Why do you 
(SELDOM 


a (42) He has not succeeded yet, but I am sure that he will . - 
O SO, 


+ . . annoy me? ) 
NEVER CONTINUALLY SUBSEQUENTLY. 


(ULTIMATELY NEVER USUALLY OFTEN) 
(43) I did not sa 


. " t 
y I was coming, so I was surprised to find tha 
the Government had . , , my arrival. 

(ANTICIPATED FORGOTTEN IGNORED PROTRACTED) 


a? I P in on tiptoe to take the jam but found that my brother 


(IGNORED FORESTALLED oFFENDED EVADE?) 
(45) Only lawyers benefit bya... lawsuit. 


PROTRACTED DISAGREEABLE SUCCESSFUL pREMATURE) 


(46) A child three years behind others of the same age at schoo! 
is said to be three years . . . , 


ER) 
(ADVANCED PROLONGED RETARDED QUEE 
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(47) Michaelmas daisies and other flowers that don't have to be 


planted every year are called . - 

(ANNUALS PER 
were designed to--- 
ARD EXPEDITE TRANSACT) 


ce every hundred years is 


ENNIALS BULBS SHRUBS) 
the business of the 


(48) The new rules 


annual meetings. 
(PROLONG RET. 


(49) A festival which is celebrated on 


calleda..-- 
G GALA) 


NARY THANKSGIVIN 
und the 


till you get ro 
DEGENERATE) 
oduce a clock 


(CELEBRATION CENTE 


(50) Go slowly, driver, and don’t - - 


corner. 
(SLACKEN SPEED EXPEDIT. 
. (51) It was an = ¢ on Shakespeare's P 
into his play of Julius Caesar. 
(ANACHRONISM C QN  ANTICIPATIO 
the utmost - - 


(52) As a rule she 
(ANTICIPA.TION TUDE PROL 


ACCELERATE 
art to intr 


N OPPORTUNITY) 


rs with "ise 
ONGATION) 


answered lette 
OPPORTUNITY 
d grs 

IMPULSIVELY) 


e match, and 
. when he kcpt 


(53) He applied th 
(SUCCESSIVELY ALTERNATELY 
hat he merel 


(54) It was plain t q 
making impracticable suggestions: 
XPEDITE TEMPORIZE EN 


(pxPEDI 
(55) Much of this author's work was published - «^ 
MOMENTARILY ABSOLUTELY POSTHUMOUSLY) 
hat Wordsworth 


y wished to: * 
ERGIZE PERPETUATE) 


(IMMINENTLY 
PV) It was during the - * " from 1797 t° 1807 tł 
id his bi 
sare (DECADE cENTURY AGE GENERATION) 
(57) They were arrested as aliens 1n 1914 and imprisoned for the 
».. of the war. 
(SUCCESSION pROLONGATION pROTRACTION DURATION) 
ildi in the 
out of wooden buildings 1" 
ngu S ‘ket Street. 
ALTERNATIVE) 


(58) We have ; 
address is 39 

GHRONOLOGICA 

right again. 


hall soon be all 
ATURE SIMULTANEOUS) 


suburb, and our neW «* * 
(PERMANENT ADDITIONAL 


(59) It was just * 7.5 ERE 

crep T 5 
erm k yo xu setting about a 
e briskers 


INTERMITTENT) 


(60) T 
jot ry to b 
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VI. PERsoNAL QuaLrrTIES TEsT 
1. Paired Qualities 
InstRuCTIONS (to pupil) 

Read each of the twenty statements below carefully. As you zean 
them place a tick (\/) after those that you think are TRUE an 
cross (X) after those that you think are uNTRUE. Here are two done 
for you: 

: The same person could be both kind and honest. - / 
The same person could be both cruel and gentle. X 


(1) The same person could be both handsome and ugly. 
(2) The same person could be both honest and foolish. 
(3) The same person could be both /Aoughtful and lovable. 
(4) The same person could be both cruel and cowardly. 
(5) The same person could be both faithful and stupid. 
(6) The same person could be both brave and excitable. 
(7) The same person could be both hard-hearted and honest. 
(8) The same person could be both brave and sociable. 
(9) The same person could be both vain and modest. 
(10) The same person could be both spiteful and unkind. 
(11) The same person could be both grumpy and generous. 
(12) The same person could be both witty and wise. 
(13) The same person could be both hateful and admirable. 
(14) The same person could be both clever and treacherous. 
(15) The same person could be both kind and foolish. 
(16) The same person could be both jealous and polite. 
(17) The same person could be both cheerful and selfish. 
tre} The same person could be both affectionate and dishonest. 
(19) The same person could be both sensible and ugly. 
(20) The same person could be both good-natured and conceited. 


Norms of Performance 


TO-II 11-12 12-13 13-14 


65 8 95 


2. An Æsop’s Fables Test for Older Children 


INSTRUCTIONS . 
1, Children should be supplied with paper and pencil and in- 
structed to write their names and ages (a ears and artis) at the 
top. A 

2. Twenty single-word answers will be required, and the answer 
paper should be prepared for these, 
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3. When the children are ready the following story should be 


read aloud: 
" The Dog and the Shadow 
ne day a dog stole a piece of meat and was crossi 

when he saw his reflection in the water. He thought e piis 
dog with another piece of meat. He immediately snatched at what 

he saw, but in doing so he lost what he had already. 
4 The teacher should then say: « What single word best describes 
this dog? Answer together.” Many will answer greedy, which is 
t selfish; this is not so good, of 


correct, Some children will sugges' 
Explain, too, that never-satisfied, if written with 


course. Explain why. 
a hyphen, would be counted as one word. 

. Then say: “Now you are going to hear some more stories, and 
I shall want you to choose just one word to describe something: in 
each of them. The best answers v ill receive the most marks. Ready. 
Here is the first story- Listen carefully.” 

6. The test may be given in either of two Ways. The children may 
be asked to choose t i descriptive word (Form A) or they may 
be asked to select on five presented to them. 

vi Read each story an ion that follows twice. 


(1) The Countryman and the Snake 
One winter day à countryman, 


side, half-dead with cold, took pity © it, ca 
No sooner did th warmth 0} 


it beside the fire to recover. 
revive it than it attacked the children of the house. 
countryman took up 4 mattock and slew it. 

, what? 


What single word best describes this snake? It was very * * 


seeing it, he said, 
who like to wear jewellery, put for my part, I P 
What single word best describes t 


(3) The Fox and the Goat : 
i hich he could not escape 

A fed A re a w fog ponte invited the goat to 
is delici 


ha ed to sce 
pd ink, saying» 


? 


come down an ie 
ERO n) hearin this, Jum Pet y 
refteshing,” Dice on ng (hs aking advantage 1 
s E ot safely away. 

eS what? 


poor creature 


What single word pest describe 


d thers 
(4) The Jackdaw and e Pi some peacock’s feathers stuck 
gee Ts ^ ind at once began to strut about in the come 
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i n they realized who he was, 
pee vp -— R ueque placing out the borrowed 
ea. ‘drove him out of their sight. oe 
What single word best describes this jackdaw’s character? He 

very s+: what? 


(5) The Thirsty Pigeon 


: e : T— ith a glass 

on suffering badly from thirst saw an inn-sign wit S 
of vx qune spon it. Supposing it to be real, she dashed a 
so violently that she broke her wing and fell helplessly to the gro 


What single word best describes this pigeon’s behaviour? She was 
. what? 


(6) The Fox and the Grapes 


A fox stole into a vineyard where the grapes were ripe, m 
found that they had been trellised up out of his reach. A te -d 
great many vain attempts to get at them he left the a ii 
muttering, “ What does it matter! I’m sure they are sour. 


What single word best describes the fox's feelings? He felt . + - 
what? 


(7) The Ant and the Grasshopper 


vith 
One cold, frosty day a half-starved grasshopper saw an ant w1 
some corn which she had laid by for the winter, and he begged 
hard for a morsel. “What were you doing in the summer whi cd 
was collecting those grains?” asked the ant. “I was not idle,” sai 


the grasshopper, “I sang all day long.” “Do so now,” said the ant. 
What single word best describes the grasshopper? The grasshoppcr 

had been . . . what? 

(8) The Widow and her Hen 

A widow kept a hen which laid a fine egg every morning. m 

thought to herself, “If I double her allowance of barley my fat 
will lay twice a day." She tried her plan, but the hen grew so 
that she left off laying altogether. 


; ? 
What single word best describes the widow? She was . . . what: 


(9) The Hare and the Tortoise d 
À hare and a tortoise were engaged in a race. The hare bes 
the matter very lightly, and when he found himself well ahea 
lay down for a nap. U 


t 
5 nfortunately, when he awoke he found tha 
the tortoise had already reached the winning-post. 


What single word best describes the character of this hare? He was 
. . what? 


(10) The Crab and her Mother " 
“ Why don't you walk straight?" said an old crab sharply t° 
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young one. * Remember, mother à i 
} be you can’t walk straigh ? 
said the young onc. When I see you walking 22 Mri 


to follow your example." 
What single word best describes i 
people like the old 
always expect others to do what they idi do Females Pu. ks 


. what? 


(11) The Crow and the Pitcher 


A thirsty crow found a pitcher with water at the bottom of it 


quite out of reach. After trying to upset the pitcher and then break 
it, she hit upon the jdea of dropping pebbles into it, one by one 
until the water should rise high enough for her to drink. : 
What single word best describes this crow? She was Very ei 


what? 


(12) The Flies and the Honey-pot 

One day a pot of honey was upset in a shop window and it was 

at once surrounded by 2 swarm of flies who began to eat for all 
they were worth. “Mind you don’t get your feet stuck,” said one 
of the older and wiser flies to his companions. But they did not stop 
to listen to his advice, and in consequence, scores 
themselves before long stuck fast in the honey, and there they had 


to remain till death released them. 
se flies? They were.» what? 


What single word pest describes the 
(13) The Dog in the Manger 
A dog made his bed in a manger, and when the horses came to 
d and snapped at them “See,” said one of them, 
himself nor 


eat he snarle i 
ither eat the corn 


“here is an a 
allow us to do so. 
What single word best describes this dog? He was - + 


h 
nimal which will ne 


, what? 


Three Counsellors 
i reath smelt, and as she was 


the Sheep if his b ) 
* He asked the Wolf the same question, 
seces for his flattery- 


smelling it ur t her hea! aei Mos 
If said “ o"; so 
e te Fox was asked he replied that he was very sorry but he 
had a cold and could not smell. 
ibes this fox? He was s: what? 


1 onomer 
(15) The Asin e night to Jook at the stars and became 
. t notice where he 


An astronomer went out on à 
hat he was doing that he did no 


so taken up ] a 
was walking and fell into a well. . is 
What single word best describ nomer on tms occasion ? 
He was - ++ what? 
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he Two Pots . 
Au s earthenware pot and a copper pot found themselves floating 
down the river in a flood. The copper pot called out to his ae 
panion, “ Come close to me; I will protect you." £ Oh, no, replie 
the earthenware pot, “that’s just what I am afraid of ; if I come too 
close to you I may bump into you and be cracked. 


What single word best describes this earthenware pot? He was 
. what? 


(17) The Boy and the Nettle 


“Mother,” said the boy, “I just touched this nettle, and it sung 
me." “Oh,” she said, “if you had grasped it tightly you woul 
not have been hurt.” 


Which word best describes what this boy should have been? His 
mother said he should have been more . . . what? 


(18) The Fox and the Crow 


A crow found a piece of cheese and flew off to a tree to enjoy i. 
A fox who had been watching came beneath the branches and 
began to flatter her, thinking that in this way he would gain pos- 
session of the tasty morsel. He praised her beauty and declare 
that she had a wonderful voice. “Will you not sing to me?” he 


asked. On hearing these flattering words the crow opened her 
mouth to sing and dropped the c 


heese, which the fox snapped up 
at once. 
What single word best describes this crow? She was much too 
+ + what? 


(19) The Donkey and his Driver 


A donkey which was being driven along a road near the sea left 
the beaten track and made off for the cliffs. Just as he was about 
to fall over the driver seized him by the tail and tried to pull him 


back. The donkey, however, resisted with all his might, and the 
driver, in disgust, let go his h 


ld. Th imal plunge 
MU old. Thereupon the animal p 

le single word best describes this donkey? He was very - + + 
what? 


(20) The Farmer and the Partridge 
A partridge caught in a farmer’s net called out to him, “If you 
will only let me go I will promise to lead all my friends into your 
snares.” “No,” said the farmer, “I cannot believe anyone Who 
talks like that." 


Which word best describes what this 


partridge was prepared to be 
He was prepared to be . . . what? 
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Key To THE ÆsoP’s FABLES Test (Form A) 
The number at the top of each column gi i 
le to gives the mark to b 
to the words found in it. It should not be difficult to find ea 
the various other words that will be offered. Differences of opinion 
must inevitably arise about the value of the various possible answers. 
A discussion of reasons for opinions held should be educationally 


profitable. 
5 | 4 3 2 1 
euge 
(1) The Countryman and the Snake 
ungrateful unthankful vicious cowardly selfish 
| treacherous unappreciative mean sly 
(2) The Cock and the Jewel E 
sensible practical intelligent plain careful 
wise matter-of-fact knowing humble thoughtful 
philosophical discerning cautious 
(3) The Fox and tha Goat 
crafty artful clever mean sly 
wily cunning intelligent selfish cowardly 
tricky resourceful 
(4) The Jackdaw and the Peacock’s Feathers 
vain conceited proud foolish ignorant 
pretentious pompous stupid thoughtless 
haughty silly 
(5) The Thirsty Pigeon . 
hasty rash reckless impatient foolish 
precipitate impetuous over-eager careless stupid 
impulsive incautious thoughtless silly 
(6) The Fox and the Grapes M m. 
di tled mortified crestfallen angry 
dit d soured baffled annoyed downhearted 
sore humiliated vexed beaten 
(7) The Ant and the Grasshopper 4 "T 
i i iftless short-sighted slothful foolis 
improvident ae ra Shoughtless lazy silly, etc. 
happy-go-lucky careless careless 
£ (8) The Widow s bt Hen nm. m E 
rasping ava! 5 ‘satisfied stupid crue 
never-satisfied es Led unreasonable 
ignorant 
D The Hare and i a ut scornful uw em 
cock-sure concel A sed | lazy thoug 
cver-confident| swelled: hende? sa, NEC foolish 
complacent contemp- stupid 
tuous silly 


N 
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5 4 P 
(10) The Crab and her Mother á a 
ble | uns athetic | inconsistent usy — uniair 
E eamat hypocritical | overbearing | unkind 
interfering | harsh 
(11) The Crow and the Pitcher g 
ingenious practical skilful | persistent cunning 
resourceful clever persevering | crafty 
intelligent patient artful 
(12) The Flies and the Honey-pot 
heedless foolish venturesome | stupid silly 
incautious unwise inattentive 
headstrong careless disobedient 
(13) The Dog in the Manger 
cantankerous | peevish perverse disagreeable | selfish 
ill-tempered awkward quarrelsome | mean 
spiteful unkind 
(14) The Lion and his Three Counsellors 
subtle cunning artful clever scared 
tactful wily shrewd wise frightened 
astute diplomatic crafty witty nervous 
resourceful 
(15) The Astronomer 
absent-minded] preoccupied | inattentive dreamy foolish 
engrossed detached careless studious silly, etc. 
absorbed incautious interested 
(16) The Two Pots 
wary sensible careful heedful frightened 
cautious wise — intelligent alert nervous 
prudent far-secing clever terrified 
(17) The Boy and the Nettle 
resolute determined brave ibl lert 
decided bold courageous cee ict 
deliberate firm manly wary 
(18) The Fox and the Crow 
gullible simple trustful foolish ignorant 
easily-gulled | easily-flattered simple stupid careless 
credulous vain silly, etc. 
(19) The Donkey and his Driver 
headstrong defiant stupid i i less 
stubborn wilful usipielitg pat eiin heedless 
obstinate self-willed defiant tiresome 
(20) The Farmer and the Partridge 
treacheous unprincipled | faithless cowardly selfish 
traitorous disloyal false mean unkind 
unscrupulous | deceitful sneaky wicked 
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Norms. The followin! 
rms. g table shows what may be ex d at di 
E. c : pecte! at different 
aBn in, an d school. Children in a poor district will do less 


— ir$ 125 135 
Boys 20 per cent. 24 per cent. 28 per cent. 
Girls " 19 per cent. 24 per cent. 29 per cent. 


eleven years of age will 


est that boys at 
but that at thirteen the 


The results here given sug 
girls at eleven, 


do this kind of test better than 
girls will usually beat the boys. 
KEY TO THE ZEsopr’s FABLES Test (Form B) 

(Multiple Choice Form) 

Note. The numbers below the words are for the examiner and show 
oses. They should not be made 


the value of the words for marking purp 
ntil after the test is completed. 


known to the children u 
(1) hungry ungrateful vicious lively cunning 
o 2 1 o o 
(2) noisy greedy sensible silly knowing 
o o 2 o 1 
(3) strong mean jealous wily impatient 
o 1 o 2 o 
ee ec | E——á a m 
(4) vain gay proud disappointed pretty 
2 o H o o 
(5) far-sighted timid hasty incautious bag 
e A A KL |. DE 
(6) vexed silly disgruntled hung si m 
L o me [proident 
A i i improvident 
(7) short-sighted tuneful impulsive conceited i p 
1 o ge e 
i 1 ed: 
(8) sensible | stupid grasping thought o 
o 1 | ee | 
Wo erectum E n 7 termined 
(9) conceited | swift fatigued SEV uM gere 
1 o m - ——— i] 
———— RE i unnin| 
(10) vain Gnreasonable poastful a id ax g 
o 
MN NEN or — T intelligent cautious 
(11) ingenious wary trustful ie o 
2 o om : 
Se 1 lute 
(12) greed nervous heedless peevish i 
E y 3 2 o 


N 
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i i tankerous | avaricious fearless 
(13) P S d n ns eri B S 
: self-wi faithful 
(14) cunning cin atem rns 5 
(15) careless excited learned preoccupied | wise 
1 o o 2 o 
(16) simple wary damaged intelligent | cowardly 
o 2 o 1 o 
(17) resourceful | trustful brave resolute reliable 
o o 1 2 o 
(18) handsome | gullible simple renowned |musical 
o 2 I o o 
(19) stupid cowardly strong credulous obstinate 
1 o o o 2 
(20) treacherous | unsuccessful deceitful silly tactful 
2 9 1 o o 


3. An English History Test 
Wno Are Turzv? 
Write down the na 


mes of as many as you can of the persons End 
cribed in the following pen-portraits. The names you will requit 
are among these: 


Kings: Alfred, Edward the Confessor, William I, William n 
Henry I, Henry II, John, Henry VII, Henry VIII, Charles I, Charle 
IT, William IIÍ, George I, George III. h 

Queens: Boadicea, Eleanor, Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, 
Lady Jane Grey, Anne, Victoria, 

‘Statesmen: Wolsey, Becket, 
Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Burke, 

Soldiers: Marlborough, Clive, Wolfe, Wellington, Moore, Kitchener 

Sailors: Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Cook, Collingwood, Nelson. 

(1) This: queen was ta 


; ly 

ll and haughty, tart in s eech, extreme 
vain and fond of dress, and thri ee T 
in sympathy and affection, 
a good judge of character, 


er 
a gor : à master of statecraft, and a great rul 
in difficult times, devoted to the int 


More, Cecil, Strafford, Cromwell, 
Disraeli, Gladstone. 


5 2 i 

nd of music and conversation. He E 
always be remembered on account of what he did for learning, 
justice, and for the defence of 


(3) This statesman was of big square figure with the good-humoured 
face of a country squire. His pl 
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He was shrewd and i i 

1 t : t practical, and gai 

zs - reputation for his financial ability. He had a gift, re d 

=a a men. e was not interested in improving the jaws: “Tam 
ormer,” he said. But it is to his credit that he kept his country 


at peace for many years. 
(4) This sailor was slight in build with a prominent nose an 
eyes. As a boy t with irit an 
ponr of self-control. As a young naval- 
snes guilty of disobedience W: 
ee the one he had been ordered to take. He was gallant in action; 
ae made light of sickness and injuries; he was gen 
beloved by his men. He was fond of display, and this weakness 


probably cost him his life. 
(5) This king was welcomed with wild rejoicing at 
charming manners, and perfect 


AE bad excellent abilities— great Wits s 

E But he proved to bea selfish, pleasure-loving king; moreover, 

pao could not b 1 But he encouraged art and science 

b music. Like his fat ied calmly, even apologizing to those 
about him for taking so long to : 

uiet and inoffensive woman of rather 

fond 


ble. But she was à tender mother and an 
igi he business of the 


bottle, and the chase. 


his accession. 


d Pes pleasures of the ta 
St ulgent mistress. She was deeply religious 
pate however, troubled and excited her, nd she was glad to allow 
er favourites and her Ministers to manage the country $ affairs. 
ak and sickly a5 à boy. a 


h (7) This red-headed general w 
15. EPA up he was always extremely shy a 
in dng. He had, however, 2 rm character. 
fif life to become a soldier, and he fought in Fland 
are He was at modest an r 
qmm to have declared that he wo ther have Writte 
amous poem than take the city against which he was abou 
an attack. 

(8) This queen was noted for her pa ueni: 

ingi er rei 

bringing Yr B easure-loving nature 


Courage Her f : u 
for her t er foreign UP 
A to understand her eople. ers was à 
With strong aston Shick. ae never Jearned to control. Met Ted 
5 one time promised well, but it ended in disaster- She herself die 
y the axe of the headsman. hihi S 
(9) This king had the making of a good man i bia EA he BE 
cruel, selfish, and faithless. He robably our WOT gpi d n 
een said that he was 2 cf man without ee s aes E but 
Without insight, à learned m shout wisdom, 2 foyi] man drm 
TERI an obstinate man without fran n 
aed ing" iser for man 
(10) This great dge and lawyer, Was a king’s agat E 
great jude” urt life, preferring to be is on pare 
UE. rue EAS ey the 


Vere: But be disliked cout 
RA EM Dodemned to death fo" m Z ath bravely, 
king and do Cht he thought 1? be wrong, he ™ 
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even jesting with his executioners in his last moments. His ideas of 
vernment and citizenship were far in advance of his time. ] 
s 1) This general was a man of handsome appearance and agree: 
able manners. But he was selfish and miserly, often stooping to mde 
hand practices to gain his ends. As a soldier he was brilliant, xm = 
spite of the strict discipline which he habitually kept he was almo: i 
worshipped by his men. In battle he never lost his head. He wa 
impassive before victory, before danger, and before defeat. : i 
(12) This young lady had a sweet and amiable disposition, and she 


was unusually accomplished and learned for her times. She had no 
desire to become 


a ruler and, indeed, fainted when she heard that 
she had been proclaimed queen. Her greatest delight was to sit at 


home in a window-seat and read her beloved Plato. She died by the 
executioner’s axe and met her fate bravely. 


(13) This statesman was pale in complexion with intensely dark 
which he wore in well-oiled ringlets. He 
always dressed in the heig i 


(14) This red-bearded, gay-hearted sailor was a splendid com- 
mander in a fight, careful in 


Preparation and quick in execution, but 
he often lost his temper and Swore great oaths. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and had a short w 
at sea would be condemned to-day. He was good to those who were 
loyal to him and chivalrou 


ry's enemies, much as he 
detested the nation to which they belonged. 
(15) This ki Y 


Y as wife, mother, and q 
brought up her children carefully, 


some say with too little freedom. 
She had strong prejudices which prev 
some of her Ministers. But she gai 
when she died after a long rej i 
(17) This famous ch 
powerful man. i extraordinary, and his pride d 
arrogance colossal. Yet he lived like a prince, exacting a servie 
obedience from those about him; In the end he lost most of his high 
offices and died a humble and contrite man, 


s da obstinate, and masterful as a boy 
and with a genius for mischief. HI, i 
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this was afterw 
vards brought u i i 
the responsibil ought | p against him. But when he reali 
M 1 ealized 
and weise ties of his position he acted with the greatest good sense 
19) This king was 
bluf g was as a young man, handsome, learned, and i 
ritan hearty in manner, and skilled in sports and Fan But he 
mm pe ae his private life nor his public business well, and as 
nical he er he lost his good looks, became savage in temper. tyran- 
n bearing, and unscrupulous in his actions. You would recognize 


a ps of him by his “grand, gross figure." 

p... Ma statesman was tall, thin, and pale. He held himself 

zs T m looked haughty and somewhat scornful. He was clever 

He à: ild, but thought too delicate to be likely to reach manhood. 

RS E carefully trained in politics and public speaking. He was 
and respected rather than loved. He was our prime minister 


during a lon| i i i 
m E ye : A he died exhausted with the anxiety 
"nu This great soldier an gged features; 
giv TOW: WAS disfigured by its historic wart. He was moody and 
al en to fits of gloom often followed by bursts of high spirits. His 

oquence was full of fervour, and when he spoke or wro 
It is said that he made England 


great use of the language of the Bible. 
i li 


great and her enemi 
E This general was not hi 
sol rra: des respected for h le and honourable character. 
discipli e showe invincible determination an ers of 
Hes pline. His men learned to trust : 
e was often out of symp th his countrymen. 
not to mention his outstan 


fo 
rwardness and honesty, 


a soldier, won their deep esteem. 
broad, was weak and sickly as a boy, 
and almost friendless. 


ange) This king, brought up a 

Mo: very early in left fatherless 

aaa: people thought him su but beneath a 

ad and ungracious manner he hi anding tempe 

he an immovable courage which W battle when 
was faced by danger or defeat. 

(24) This statesman was a great patriot. But he was arrogant 
and dictatorial and told his cou" en that he alone could save 
his country from ruin: He was tall and handsome and had a fine vor” 
He dressed with elaborate Care t he had no regard for weal 
us he was greatly respected for his pe in an ago Whe vasa 

esmen j a nd 1 d , 

Breat c P bee. vae the most selfish. of his hearers €a8€ 
Justice and liberty. and untiri 

« (25) This king was of extraordinary streng? i y E 
lee sits down,” said one WHO knew bim; 

iio from morning 
ord life. He care o! 
thy His great passion v for] wa 
hwarted he gave way to violence ? 
ived to regret. 


id a fiery an 
S t its best in 


he le 
urs of court 
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(13) Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


(a) There is no need to teach a good cook how to make broth. 

(b) Some cooks don't understand how to make good broth. 

(c) Domestic servants should help one another. : 

(d) When you find a person who knows what to do leave him alone. 
(14) Enough is as good as a feast. 

(a) Waste not want not. 

(b) Gluttony does no one any good. 

(c) A two-shilling dinner is as good as a ten-shilling one. d 

(d) What you eat after your appetite is satisfied does you no good. 
(15) Necessity is the mother of invention. 

(a) Necessity is like a mother, fond of looking after invention, her 

child. 

(6) When you must you can. 

(c) What a child needs it usually asks its mother for. ; 

(d) Some men are so clever that they cannot help inventing things- 
(16) Birds of a feather flock together. 

(a) Most people are fond of soci 

(b) Boys do not like playing wit 

(c) A man is known by the company he keeps. 

(d) After the moulting season is over birds come together again- 
(17) Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

(a) Half a loaf a da 


al gatherings. 
h girls, 


y doesn't go very far. 
nay not be a good wage for a man, but it is better 
than nothing. 


(a) Rome was 
"| It is easier 
c) Don't be upset if you t 
i) Tho wee you cannot do at 
days. 
(20) Experience is the best teacher, 


(a) A teacher need: i 
(b) Much can be Peces before he can teach well 


ned from a man of wide experience. 
(c) We learn more from what we have lived diro than from 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 
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The pot should not call the kettle black. 


(a) It is bad manners to tell pe 


(b) No person sho 
(c) The pot should remember 


(d) One person should never ca 


One should never look a gift horse in the mouth. 

a) One should examine à gift as thoroughly as possible. 

(b) We should not find fault with what we have got for nothing. 
(c) We should be careful not to offend those who give us presents: 

(d) Beware of staring at a horse which does not know you well. 

make the most soun! 


that some kettl 
ll another names. 


d. 


mpty saucepan . 
often the most ignorant. 


c) Drums made to sound loudly are always hollow. 
less sound than empty barrels. 


Empty vessels 
(a) Never bang 2? e 


is always changing his job will not get on. 
me rich he should move 2 out. 


n stationary stones. 


it still a minute. 


(b) He played wit 
all the cards he had. / J 
to do and hid nothing. 


You are throwing dust 1 
(a) You should be care 
(b) You are wasting your t! 
(c) You are tryin islead me. 
(d) You are playing me 
He completely took the wi 


a) His action made me 
mpletely by surprise 


ons in the fire- 


She has too many ir 

a) She keeps oking th€ fire. 

b) She is very extravagan 

She has too many frie! ` 
(d) She is trying t° d any things apa 
ear. 

You can’t make à silk p ut of a sow $ UM 

a) You can't make g ing on of a sma 

pon imposi : n t bad material 

d) You cars xod d material to work W' h. 
She likes being in eligh 

i cinem' 


She likes going to e 
6) She is fond of pright Jights- 
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(c) She likes to be where she can show off. 
(d) Limelight suits her complexion. 


(32) Those who pay the piper should call the tune. 


Those who do wrong ought to suffer for it. 
ni Those who provide the money should be allowed to say how 
it is to be spent. 
(c) Those who pay the Piper are often afraid to call the tune. 
(d) Don't order things which you can't pay for. 
(33) She can't see farther than the end of her nose. 


(a) She is short-sighted and ought to wear spectacles. 
(b) Her nose prevents her from seeing very far. 
(c) She doesn't look far enough ahead. 
(d) She is very careless in crossing busy streets, 
(34) What he says should be taken 
(a) Everything he says should 
(b) What he says ought to be 
(c) What he says must be don 
(d) You must listen carefully i 
(35) Don't make a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
(a) Don't try to do what is clearly impossible. 
(b) Don't get a swelled head. 
(c) Don't try to be too clever. 
(d) Don't make a fuss about every little trouble. 
6) Keep your nose to the indstone. 
3 P gn 
(a) Keep out of trouble and 


(b) Mind your own business, 
(c) Don't sa 
(d) K 


with a grain of salt. 
not be believed. 


accepted without question. 
€ with great care. k 
f you want to understand him. 


you will prosper. 


(38) Mr Smith can hardly ke 
(a) Mr Smith is on the 


(o) M 


that wins. 


(d) He isa very clever sportsman, 


(40) No doubt he will feathe: 
(a) He is not likely to bo: 
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(c) No doubt he will turn out to be i 
0 very clevi h hi 

(d) He will probably not want other saple Has eet 
(41) I paid him back in his own coin. 
(a) I paid him back the money I owed him. 
(b) I paid him back with the very Same coins which he had lent. 
c) I punished him just as he had punished me- à 
(d) He helped me, so I helped him. 


(42) She knows which side her bread is buttere 


(a) She certainly has good sight. 
bread, but she prefers both bread and butter. 


(b) She is fond o 
(c) She knows where her best interests lie. 
(d) She knows how to manage a house. 
(43) He put his money on, the wrong horse. 

] a good horse from 


d on. 


a bad horse. 


howed much sense. 


gue in his cheek. 


b) What he said he 
c) He said what he had to say rathe 
distinctly on purpos 


(45) You've got ho 
(a) You don 


wrong side. 


the side far 
before you got up. 


ut of bed on the 
thest from the 


got o 
t of bed on 


(46) You must have 
have got ov 


(a) You must 
door. 

(b) You probably had to be called several times 

(c) You appear to be in a bad temper: 

(d) You must have go d to run to school. 


ee the wood for the trees. 


of obstacles. 
ood is because of the trees. 


help 


a) One should help 4 blind person to oss ti 
jump over 4 stile. 


(b) It js cruel to make a | 
(c) One should pity people ari 
(d) One should help a pers who is in need. 
(49) They greed to pury the hatchet 
di business pat ership- 
(a) They eu dm buk "P G P; pe friends 
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(c) They decided to give up the wood-chopping business. 
(d) They agreed to attempt the job together. 
(50) He will never set the Thames on fire. 


(a) He will never make water burn. 

(b) He will never do what others do. 

(c) He will never pass his examination. 
(d) He will never do anything remarkable. 


Norms of Performance 


Boys 


GirLS 


Age 11-12 12-13 | 13-14 11-12 12-13 13-14 


Score . $ 16 20 l 


24 i7 22 27 
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SOME OPINIONS 


| u ^ — “This book is desc as an 
| j ~ essay in psychology, and quit rightly, 
-| -For it considers the problem of Eng- 

g lish teaching and English learning in. 

relation strictly to the mental apti- 

tudes and development of the child 

S a | . . . Every aspect í F English teaching 
| : f and training is considered . . . The 
| : i book is most thorough . . - The 
, author has made a distinct and new 

M ' 3 contribution to psychological re- 
1 search and teaching method." : 
— The Schoolmaster 


| , ‘ “Thus we have a thoroughly up- 

’ to-date conspectus of this particular 
field of educational research; further, 
as we should expect with an author 
whose experience in practical educa- 
tion is so wide, the pedagogical con- 
clusions are shrewdly and critically 
drawn, and the book abounds in 
sound advice to the practical teacher. A 
— Times Educational Supplement 


*Uphis is a book that should be in 
the hands of every teacher and 
H especially of every head-teacher . -+ 
Mr Watts is no dry-as-dust pedant; 
humorous illustrations and witty re- 
marks crop up  delightfully in un- 
s expected places; and in his chapters 
t D on the finer. purposes and functions 
he is revealed as not only an exper 
in psychological investigation, DU 
also the man of letters with a rare 
talent of conveying through Du 
writing something of his own exhila- 
ration in artistic excellence. ‘ 
— The Head Teachers! Review 
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